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PREFACE 



What follows is unique. Son of a Methodist minis- 
ter from a small town in Northern New York, Donald 
Eberly is living proof that one person can make a dif- 
ference - even in today's complex society. Here is an 
insider's view of the goings-on of Washington 
bureaucracy by a nnan who, quite single-handedly with- 
out "influence," has been able to reach appropriate 
people in government and to effect legislation - for a 
cause which could be crucial for America. 

Donald Eberly has been absolutely steadfast in 
pursuing the national service ideal over most of his 
career. Don's is an absorbing story for its own sake. 
But more important is his mission which he has duti- 
fully served for decades and is yet unfulfilled. He 
continues to serve it in this book as he describes the 
rationale, the design and the evolution of national 
service. It is indeed a promise worth keeping. 



John Stevens 
Editor and Publisher 
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Dear Nicholas, /^nna and Sarah, 



You may some day read these words in a history 
textbook: 

Following a 1906 speech by William James in which 
he advocated a moral equivalent of war, the debate 
on national service waxed and waned for nearly a 
century before it was finally adopted by the 
United States. 

This was the kind of approach to history I encountv ■ 
in high school and it failed to ignite much interest in 
the subject. By contrast, history assignments in col- 
lege steered me to copies of original documents and to 
contemporary accounts of historical events. Reading 
these papers made history come alive for me and led me 
to feel that I had a decent understanding of what had 
happened in the period under study. 

With this background in mind, it occurred to me 
that you might like to read what I have had to say 
about national service over the years, together with a 
commentary to weave the pieces together and to describe 
relevant events. As a matter of fact, the commentary 
sections of this book began as a letter to Nicholas and 
Anna, before Sarah was born. 

A 1976 suggestion by Willard Wirtz has also 
figured in my decision to write this book. He said that 
I owed it to history to write about my first-hand 
experience with the evolution of national service. If 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was right when he said that all 
history is subjective, that "there is properly no his- 
tory; only biography," then a personalized approach to 
the evolution of national service over the last forty 
years would seem to be fitting. 

1 



In addition to you and the historians, some people 
may be interested in national service as a current 
policy issue. For them, this book may be useful since 
it deals with the many dimensions of national service, 
puts them into a temporal perspective, and contains 
enough references to people and to publications to 
permit a comprehensive look at national service. 

With the possibility of this broader readership, I 
decided to drop some of the family references and 
address the book to a wider audience. Still, the three 
of you have been foremost in my mind as I have written 
these pages. 

I had thought about writing a year-by-year account 
of national service ever since Bill Wirtz suggested it, 
but there always seemed to be other things to do that 
would be of greater help in moving toward the right 
kind of national service. 

Times have changed. Interest in national service 
is on the rise and hundreds of people - including many 
young people - are promoting national service in a wide 
variety of ways. It seems probable that some form of 
national service will come into being before the end of 
the 20th century. The final piece fell into place in 
1986 when I went to my fortieth high school reunion and 
talked with my old buddy, 3ohn Stevens, who said that 
he had recently entered the publishing business. This 
appealed to me because I had been disappointed with the 
outcomes when I had simply handed over a manuscript to 
a publisher. Working with 3ohn would give me the kind 
of control I had over A Profile of National Service 
(1966), which turned out the way I wanted it to. 

Who knows what the future holds? Some of it is 
within our control; some is not. I only hope that by 
the time you are telling stories to your grandchildren, 
you will include some tales of your adventures while 
you were in national service - and you will tell them 
you once knew a guy who saw its promise... 

Love, 
Grandpa 
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1946-1950 

High School and College 

The Impact of War 

An Idea Takes Root 



This was a good time to be an American. The 
United States had been the decisive force in winning 
the greatest war in history. In so doing, and with its 
possession of the atomic bomb, it had become the dom- 
inant world power. We were feared by potential enemies. 
We were respected by people in colonial territories 
(now pretty much the Third World) for having broken 
away from a colonial power, for having made good as 
an independent nation, and for our identification with 
independence movements. Our economy was booming. The 
dollar was strong. The general attitude was, "We can do 
anything we want to." 

# ^ ^ 

The value of original references is mentioned in 
my letter to my grandchildren (p. 1). Their importance 
is illustrated in the preparation of this narrative. For 
years, I had been saying that 1950 was the starting 
point of my interest in national service. But, when I 
consulted my high school yearbook in preparation for 
our fortieth reunion in 1986, I was reminded that, as 
editor-in-chief, I had written this briui memorial: 

There were sixty-one former students at 
Watertown High School [NY] who made the supreme 
sacrifice in World War II. These men, as well as 
the 2,057 others who served in the war from 
Watertown High School, fought with the knowledge 
that their country, above all, must be assured 
the victory. 

This they accomplished. In all fairness, it is 
now up to us to fight equally as hard and to co- 
operate with all nations to perpetuate th^ peace 
of the world. 
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World War II and its timely conclusion made a 
profound impact on the Class of I9k6. We were the 
cohort scheduled to be drafted next into the armed 
forces. As such, we were f'v^atly relieved that we would 
not be called on to go intu ' attle and we felt a deep 
sense of gratitude to those who had gone and had been 
victorious* 

While my statement of 19^6 may be called a root 
of my later ideas about national service, it was not an 
unusual sentiment for its time. 

A Student at ^ MIT 

An opportunity to manifest this underlying teeling 
presented itself in my sophomore year at MIT. I had 
entered in 19^6 resolved to find out how well I could 
do in physics. I had received a freshman scholarship 
and decided I would shun extra-curricular activities in 
an attempt to have the scholarship extended for another 
year. To do that I had to obtain an average of 3.90 out 
of 5.00. I was shocked when my first year s report 
showed a 3.89 average. I stuck by my bargain and went 
out for the school newspaper, The Techy partly because 
of an interest in journalism and partly to find out 
what was happening outside the classroom. 

As a reporter for The Tech^ I received assignments 
to cover guest lectures and other one-time ev< nts. I had 
one permanent assignment, the MIT Chapter of the Na- 
tional Student Association (NSA). The NSA was a na- 
tional body that had been formed in 19^7 by American 
students who had attended a meeting of the Inter- 
national Union of Students in Prague and had concluded 
that it was dominated by the Soviet Union. The Ameri- 
cans felt it was important to establish a body con- 
trolled by students rather than by a government. 

Early in its lifetime of about twenty years, the 
NSA was divided into two camps, one comprised of those 
who wanted to debate the issues of the day like civil 
rights and communism, and the other comprised of those 
who wanted to do projects of benefit to students, like 
discount cards and low-cost charter flights to and from 
Europe. 

The MIT Chapter was clearly in the latter camp. 

10 
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Under the leadership of Earl W. Eames, 3r., Norman 
Beecher and Lloyd Haynes, it came up with a proposal 
for bringing graduate students from the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe to MIT for a summer to catch up on 
scientific and engineering advances of the war years. 

The MIT Foreign Student Summer Project 

With invitations going not only to the Allied 
countries but also to the Axis powers of Germany and 
Italy, as well as to Iron Curtain countries, it was 
unabashedly an experiment in international under- 
standing as v/ell as in scientific education. 

Called the MIT Foreign Student Summer Project 
(FSSP), it was in the spirit of the times. The FSSP was 
consistent with the plan, announced at the 19(^7 Harvard 
Commencement by Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
in which the U.S.A. would help rebuild Europe providing 
Europeans would apply themselves. 

Although the Iron Curtain countries were invited 
to participate in the Marshall Plan, they declined; 
however, several students from Poland did attend MIT in 
the summer of 19f8 for the first FSSP project. 

By 1950, FSSP had expanded to other countries that 
had been in the war, sucfi as 3apan and New Zealand, and 
to a number of less-deveioped countries in Africa and 
Asia. FSSP phased out alter about seven years. 

Ironically, NSA collapsed in the late 1960s fol- 
lowing revelations that it had been receiving financial 
support from the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
since the early 1950s. 

The importance of FSSP in this chronicle is that 
soon after my assignment to cover the NSA, Earl Eames 
asked me to become publicity director for FSSP. I 
accepted and soon found myself immersed in the project. 

For both better and worse, we were spoiled by men 
like MIT President Karl Compton, Dean of Students 
Everett Moore Baker and Foreign Student Adviser Paul 
Chalmers. They judged our proposal on meriY rather than 
who we were and they permitted us to negotiate directly 
with embassy and State Department officials. Most im 
portantly, they trusted us to act responsibly. As a 
result, I developed great faith in "the system" buc, 
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lacking any natural political antennae, was ill-prepared 
for the political games I would later encounter. 

In my junior year, I had to decide between The 
Tech and NSA as my major activity and chose the latter. 
Although journalism was fun and interesting, it could not 
compare with NSA for importance and, as I was becoming 
more and more interested in some kind of international 
work, what i figured might be my long-range career 
interests. 

Career Options 

"What to do next?" was a major question during my 
senior year. I followed several leads. 

First, I registered with the career office, ex- 
pressing an interest in matters scientific and inter- 
national. The only interview this produced was with the 
CIA. Its emphasis in 1950 was more on intelligence 
gathering than on covert operations but the job they 
described - to be posted overseas and clip relevant 
articles from newspapers and journals and analyze them 
- was the kind of desk job that held little attraction 
for me. 

I did not apply to graduate school because, after 
sixteen years in the classroom, I wanted to get out of 
it for a time. 

I did have a memorable interview with DuPont. It 
was arranged by Prof. Arthur Cobb Hardy, my thesis 
adviser and the man in whose lab I held a part-time job 
in 19'f9-50. My thesis and my work centered on the re- 
cording spectrophotometer, a Hardy invention that pro- 
duced a graph over the visible spectrum of the per- 
centage of light reflected by the object being tested. 

It was reasonable of Hardy to assume that I would 
be interested in a job in DuPont's colorimetry lab which 
involved standardizing the colors of paints and other 
materials. It was all quite interesting until I met the 
man who had been doing this work. He had had the job 
for forty years and was ready to retire. Suddenly I had 
a picture of myself at age sixty-one about to retire 
from the same place and I almost ran out of the lab. I 
suppose it had been below the surface, but this inter- 
view convinced me that I did not want to spend my 
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career in a laboratory. 

The third line of career exploration was the one 
for which I was least prepared academically, inter- 
national affairs. Prof. Norman Padelford had selected 
me in 19f9 to represent MIT at the Student Conference 
on United States Affairs at West Point. I found that my 
experience with FSSP enabled me to hold my own with 
students from other colleges, many of whom specialized 
in international politics and the like. Either at that 
conference or shortly after, I learned of twenty-five 
State Department internships that would be open to the 
Class of 1950. This struck me as the ideal next step. 
It committed neither me nor the government to one 
another, but would permit us to see whether we were 
well suited for each other. If not, I would do some- 
thing else. 

Through all of this, I was not the least worried 
about getting a job. We were in the midst of the post- 
war boom and an MIT graduate in physics or anything 
else would have no trouble getting a job. 

Neither did any of us MIT seniors worry about 
being drafted. The draft was in effect, after having 
lapsed and having been restored a year or two earlier, 
but draft calls were low and the selective nature of 
the draft pretty much excluded scientists from being 
called. ^ 

I applied for the State Department internship and 
advanced through the competition to the interview 
stage. Mine was held in New York City in mid-3une and I 
thought I did well. Because my physics degree made me 
different from most other applicants, and because few 
could best the practical experience and commitment 
indicated by my FSSP work, I felt fairly confident of 
receiving an internship. 

A Trip to Europe 

A day or two after the interview, I took off for 
Birmingham, England, where I had a summer job with the 
Dunlop Rubber Company. I had arranged this through NSA 
and the International Association for the Exchange of 
Students for Technical Experience (lAESTE) as a way to 
get overseas for the first time and to see a number of 
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FSSP friends on their home turf. 

I had just arrived in Birmingham when war broke 
out in Korea (3une 25, i950). Severai weeks iater, I 
received a post card from the draft board ordering me 
to take a physical exam. I wrote back and explained 
that I would do so when I returned home in September. 
The State Department notified me that I had not won an 
internship. (Only when I inquired about this later did I 
learn that they had accepted as interns twenty-three 
women and two men, both of whom were veterans. I was 
told that because a war was on, they did not want to 
take the chance of becoming the focus of controversy 
over someone's draft status.) 

The consequences of World War II were everywhere. 
On 3uly 'f, I received word that a high official of 
Dunlop wanted to take me out for a drink after work. 
This led to considerable jesting by my co-workers as I 
was low man on the' totem pole in our lab, where I 
tested the elasticity and the breaking point of certain 
fabrics. They wondered if I was rich or had famous rel- 
atives. The mystery was solved over drinks at a fine 
club. The official was so grateful for the American 
help in saving Britain and winning World War II that he 
had resolved always to take an American out for a drink 
on our Independence Day. This event brought home to me 
the extent to which all citizens are ambassadors when 
they e'^e overseas. 

I saw the devastation of war. A square mile of 
buildings near St. Paul's Cathedral in London had been 
flattened by German bombing raids. When I want on to 
Germany in August for the first FSSP reunion, I saw 
comparable destruction in Berlin and other German 
cities. 

During this time, I had begun to think in earnest 
about my draft notice. My thought process went like 
this: I hoped the war would end soon and with it, draft 
calls. If not, I knew I could not be deferred as a stu- 
dent since I had recently graduated, and did not expect 
to be deferred as an essential scientist since I had so 
little experience. I thought 1 might fail the physical 
exam because I had not met the eyesight requirements in 
my second year of compulsory ROTC and had been re- 
leased. Still, I knew the chances were slim because the 
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physical standards were reportedly lower for draftees 
than for officers, and lower during wartime than in 
peacetime. I did not resolve anything; the future was 
uncertain. 

Reminders of both World War II and the Korean War 
were again present upon my departure from Europe. 1 
arrived in Luxembourg in time for my charter flight 
back to the U.S.A. only to learn that it had been 
postponed indefinitely because half of the company's 
airplanes (two out of four) had been taken over by the 
U.S. government to ferry troops to Korea. 

This did not bother me since I was in no rush to 
return home and be drafted. I didn't even have time to 
worry about how I would pay for food and lodging since 
I was placed with one of t^e many families that had 
opened their homes to stranded American students. 

I spent a week with an elderly couple who farmed a 
small orchard. Every day the farmer and I walked to the 
orchard to check on it. One day he announced we had to 
leave early to go on a special walk. It was to the site 
of a big battle between German and American troops 
about six years earlier. He explained details of the 
battle as we proceeded to the cemetery where thousands 
of American troops lay buried. Once again, I had bene- 
fited from hospitality that those who deserved it could 
not receive. 



My Dilemma Resolved 

Upon returning home, I had the physical exam and 
got a job at MIT's Project Whirlwind (an early com- 
puter). Although I was still not comfortable with it, I 
expected to be drafted soon. I realized that I had an 
obligation to serve but wondered how I could best 
serve. 

I heard Bishop Oohn Wesley Lord of the Methodist 
Church give a talk at Boston University. He referred to 
something called the A-3 program, a three-year assign- 
ment in Africa for lay persons. 

I applied for one of these positions and wrote to 
President Truman saying I thought I could serve mankind 
and my country better as an A-3 than as a draftee. A 
Selective Service official wrote back and said that was 
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not an option. 

Perhaps because of that letter, which was couched 
more in terms of national policy than personal decision- 
making, I began to think about my situation in larger 
terms. 1 wondered about the contrast between our China 
policy of the 1930s and our war policy of the 19'fOs. We 
had heard about the poor and starving people of China 
in the thirties, yet we did little lo alleviate the sit- 
uation except send small shipments of food and some 
missionaries. 

Presumably we could not do more because of the 
Depression. How could we feed others if we could not 
feed ourselves? Yet the Depression did not deter us 
from going to war in 19'fl. Of course, national defense 
was more important than foreign aid. Still, I had the 
feeling that if we had wanted to help China in a major 
way, we could have done so. Given our success at put- 
ting large scale resources into World War II and the 
Marshall Plan, couldn't we apply ourselves similarly in 
other needy situations? 

These were the kinds of thoughts that were occu- 
pying my mind when, late in 1950, the answer to my 
dilemma crystallized. Once again, I niade a bargain with 
myself. Once drafted, I would observe the contribution 
I made as a soldier and then, if I survived, I would 
serve overseas in a civilian capacity and compare the 
contribution I made in the two forms of service. Then, 
if the idea had any validity in this individual test, I 
would consider its development on a larger scale. 
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1951-1960 

Service in the Army 

Service in Nigeria 

National Service 

This covers three overlapping periods in American 
history; namely, the Korean War, the Eisenhower years 
and McCarthyism. Americans generally supported the 
Korean War, regarding it as an appropriate respon- 
sibility of a major power. Further, it had been en- 
dorsed by the United Nations. For the most part, the 
Eisenhower years were characterized by Americans 
feeling good about themselves and their place in the 
world. It was probably not surprising that college 
students were criticized by their elders for being 
apathetic. Commencement speakers tried to incite them 
to take up a cause. Other countries developed nuclear 
weapons but America's economic dominance continued. The 
accusations and suspicion and fear generated by Senator 
Joseph McCarthy seemed to be an aberration on American 
society. 

^ * 

This Is the Army 

At last, my mind was eased. The decision to per- 
form an experiment during and after military service 
removed the agony of uncertainty and permitted me to 
stand a little apart from the grind of Army life. 

I packed my belongings and left them with my 
grandparents in Beverly, Massachusetts, and was induc- 
ted into the U.S. Army in Boston on February ^, 1951. I 
did the full fourteen or sixteen weeks of basic 
training with about 2^0 other men in Company K at Fort 
Dix, New Jersey. 

As it drew to a close, tension rose as we wondered 
what our next assignment would be. There were few real 
surprises. Several of the gung-ho types there were 
some volunteers amongst us - were sent elsewhere to 
train as paratroops or to attend officer candidate 
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school. Those of us who were science graduates were 
given an appropriate military occupation specialty - 
mine was physics - and assigned somewhere in the U.S. 
The majority were assigned to report to a base en route 
to Korea. 

My assignment was to nearby Ft. Monmouth, New 
Jersey. I was fortunate and knew it. With New York City 
only an hour away and with up-to-date facilities, Ft. 
Monmouth had the reputation of being the country club 
among bases. With my assignment as a physicist to a 
unit that was clearly not headed overseas, my chances 
of being sent to fight in Korea were remote. 

And that is where I met my wife-to-be, Louise 
Genthner. We met at a dance and I think I saw the 
handwriting on the wall before she did. Shortly after 
we met, she mentioned that she would not see me the 
next week as she was going to the dance at the of- 
ficer's club. That evening, I doffed my Pfc. uniform, 
put on civilian clothing, and walked into the officer's 
club as if I cwned the place. Louise was not amused. 

My major project at Ft. Monmouth was to build a 
recording spectroradiometer to measure the amount of 
light emitted across the spectrum by various phosphors. 
This was a sensible assignment as it was similar to the 
work I had done with Prof, Arthur C. Hardy at MiT. 

The work went rather slowly because we were 
dealing with very low light intensities. These levels 
of light were made even lower by having to break them 
up into their component wavelengths. It was difficult 
to get photometers and galvanometers sufficiently sen- 
sitive to the low levels of light and of currents. 

My spectroradiometer project was about two-thirds 
complete when I was reassigned as chief of the wind 
data section at White Sands Proving Ground, New Mexico. 
This was not an unwelcome development since my re- 
lationship with Louise had temporarily cooled and since 
I would get to see a different part of the country. 

My job there was to monitor the wind levels near 
the ground when missiles were fired. I had to be on 
call for firings but there was a lot of extra time, so 
I did such things as write for the post newspaper, 
study Spanish, and collect second-hand goods for the 
Salvation Army in El Paso in a U.S. Army truck. 
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A Teacher in Nigeria 



After my discharge in February 1953, it was back 
to Boston. Earl Eames and Lloyd Haynes had started an 
international consulting firm. They invited me to work 
for them while ' looked for a job overseas. 

In June I found a job as the first "placee" in 
Nigeria of the International Development Placement 
Association (IDPA). 

By 1953 Europe was well on the road to recovery 
and the focus of some persons interested in world 
affairs was shifting to the less developed countries in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. The IDPA, headed by 
Peter Weiss and with Harris Wofford on the board of 
directors, was a small, private initiative, created to 
place Americans in teaching and other positions in 
these countries. 

There was little red tape. Peter Weiss interviewed 
nrie and recommended me to Tai Solarin, principal of 
Molusi College, Ijebu Igbo, Nigeria. 

I was thrilled when the confirming cable arrived a 
few days later: "We want Donald Eber y - Tai Solarin." 

The next few weeks were busy. I arranged to sail 
for England in early August on the He de France. I 
shipped my car and lots of books to Molusi College, a 
residential secondary school for boys. 

I looked up Nigeria in the encyclopedia and saw it 
referred to as the white man's grave. At MIT I found 
Daniel Badejo, a Nigerian student who was a gold mine 
of information. I had been receiving conflicting advice 
over whether to take my golf clubs with me and he said 
words to this effect: "Of course. You .are a European 
(white man) and won't be respected by the Nigerians if 
you don't behave like one." 

And I struck a bargain with someone other than 
myself. If I found Nigeria livable, Louise would follow 
me there and we would get married. 

As I was waving goodbye to Louise from the deck 
of the He de France, she shouted that Senator 3ohn F. 
Kennedy was on board. He was famous at the time for 
having just won his seat by going to lots of tea par- 
ties in Massachusetts and charming the women who at- 
tended. 
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Since I had spent some time recently encouraging 
people to write their congressmen in support of a 
foreign aid measure, I decided to ask Kennedy about the 
results. 

It was necessary to make an appointment since he 
was in first class, I was in third, and a pass was 
needed to go from one to the other. I talked with him 
in his room for about fifteen minutes and found him 
affable and generally more impressive than his reputa- 
tion had led me to expect. 

After an FS5P reunion in Great Britain, I went on 
to Nigeria and arrived there on October 1. It took me 
only one day to ascertain the livability of Nigeria. 

I so advised Louise. She arrived in mid-December 
and we were married by Rev. Amos Solarin, Tai's 
brother, at Agbeni Methodist Church in Ibadan on Decem- 
ber 20th. Soon she was teaching English at Molusi 
College. 

As I began my civilian service, I had expected it 
would be at least a year before I could make any com- 
parison wixh my contribution while in military service. 

Such was not to be. On the day I arrived, Tai 
Solarin called together the 300 students and announced 
that with my arrival, the seniors would be able to sit 
for the School Certificate exams in science in Decem- 
ber. Students were allowed to take these exams only if 
a science graduate was on the staff. Molusi's only 
science graduate had left earlier that year. 3ust by 
being there and holding a science degree, I was a 
godsend to a few dozen seniors. 

Eberly's Spring 

Another kind of contribution was made a few days 
later. I was surprised to learn that fifteen students 
were in the hospital with bilharzia. Tai informed me 
that this was not unusual; fifteen was about average. 
He said they got bilharzia by drinking water from a 
snail-infested stream. 

"Why not boil it like you do?" I asked. 

"Totally impractical," he replied. It would have 
taken enormous quantities of their only fuel, wood, to 
boil that much water. 
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A day or two later Tai took me on a tour of the 
300 acre compound. I noticed some water oozing out of 
a hillside and asked if that wouldn't be safer to drink. 

"Not enough of it, it's just a trickle," he said. 

I asked for a bucket and stopwatch. Tai indulged 
me and sent one of the students off to fetch them. 

It was just a trickle, taking several minutes to 
fill a bucket, but a simple calculation showed there 
would be over 600 gallons per day, more than enough 
drinking water for 300 students. 

In short order we took samples of the water to 
Ibadan for testing. It was approved for drinking pur- 
poses. Workmen built a cement block cistern big enough 
to hold a day's supply of water. 

All was in place^ by the end of October. The stu- 
dents called it Eberly's Spring and that was the end of 
bilharzia at Molusi College. 

While the water project was the most dramatic 
contribution, there were a number of others that could 
be made by almost any young American. When a friend 
from Watertown N.Y. asked what she might send as a 
wedding gift, I suggested an erector set. 

This was part of my overall emphasis on practical 
application. There was a tendency among the students, 
perhaps stemming from their tradition of oral history, 
to memorize lessons and recite them on demand. 

When the set arrived, I invited a small group of 
freshmen, twelve and thirteen years of age, to form a 
mechanical engineering society based on the erector 
set. I suggested they make the simple device on page 1 
and by the end of the term, they might make everything 
in the book. 

I went off to visit other society projects and 
returned at the end of the hour to see how they were 
doing. 

They had done nothing. 

One of the students, Tajudeen Amusa, held up a 
screw and nut and asked, "What do we do with these, 
sir?" 

I showed them how to use the screwdriver and 
wondered if they would be able to make the simplest 
device without a lot of help. 

Again I was wrong. They proceeded to make every- 
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thing in the book without the slightest bit of help from 
me. Well before the end of term, a new team of freshmen 
formed the mechanical engineering society. The last 
time I saw Amusa was in New York City in the mid-60s; 
he was a graduate student in physics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Another successful project had to do with the 
velocity of sound. I noticed in physics class that stu- 
dents were able to solve problems involving the veloci- 
ty of sound but it was clear from discussion that they 
had no concept of the principle because they could not 
see it. 

Therefore I lined up about ten students at equal 
intervals over about 200 yards, told them to face away 
and raise their hands, then to drop them quickly when 
they heard the sound. Another student at their rear 
made a sharp sound and the hands fell in perfect suc- 
cession. The students were awe-struck by this simple 
experiment. 

There were failures as well. I thought it would be 
easier if the spring water could be pumped directly to 
the kitchen, rather than having the workmen carry about 
a hundred buckets of water up the slippery slope of a 
hill every day. 

It was difficult to get the pipe for this project. 
The British had imposed tight restrictions on piping that 
could be used to make Dane guns, a crude gun used for 
hunting. I had looked into a hydram pump but the flow 
of water was insufficient to push the water up the 
hill. 

Eventually, all was in order. The water was pumped 
by means of a hand pump up to a storage tub next to the 
kitchen. 

After a few days, however, the workerii were once 
again carrying the water up the hill in buckets. The prob- 
lem was that they could socialize while carrying the 
water on their heads but not while pumping it. I soon 
gave up since the important thing was clean water, not 
the speed of its delivery. 

There was also a wealth problem. Both Louise and I 
had three bouts with malaria, though luckily never at the 
same time. The alternating fever and chills that accom- 
panied the disease gave us an empathy with the millions 
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of other people living in the tropics who suffered from 
malaria, but once would have been enough for that. 

We had been taking anti-malarial pills prescribed 
by a specialist in tropical medicine in New York City. 
When we mentioned this to Peter Weiss on a visit to 
Molusi College he said he had heard that our prescrip- 
tion was based on the strain of malaria encountered by 
Americans in the Philippines during World War II. For 
West Africa, Weiss said, we should double the prescrip- 
tion. We did, and never had malaria again. 

The reception I had as a teacher in Nigeria made 
my lack of education courses relatively unimportant. 
Stephen O. Awokoya, the Minister of Education for Wes- 
tern Nigeria and former principal of Molusi College, 
made a special trip to Ijebu-Igbo to speak at a town 
hall reception for me. The townspeople were always 
happy to see us when we drove through town or went 
shopping in the open market. We enjoyed an occasional 
visit with Oba Adeboye I, the Orimolusi or chief of 
Ijebu Igbo, who was always very hospitable and ap- 
preciative of what we were doing for his people. 

TNe students v/ere genuinely eager to learn. Their 
desire, however, was motivated primarily by the impor- 
tance of obtaining a School Certificate, the passport 
to a white collar job and perhaps even to a university 
education. That motivation permitted me to teach with- 
out worrying about discipline or resorting to sophisti- 
cated techniques which I didn't know anyway. Occasional- 
ly I slipped in a relevant piece of information that was 
not in the curriculum. 

At the end of two years, it was clear that I had 
contributed much more in civilian service than I had in 
two years of military service. While the contribution to 
humankind was obvious, the contribution to U.S. inter- 
ests was significant because of the goodwill generated 
from my experience at Molusi College. 

The Effort to Put a Concept on Paper 

Thus, by 1955, I was satisfied that national ser- 
vice could work for the average American college grad- 
uate in a setting like Molusi College. I began to think 
about putting some thoughts down on paper. This was a 
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formidable task because, while 1 could record an event 
or an interview for a newspaper, I was not accustomed 
to putting ideas on paper and fleshing them out. 

The opportunity arose in December of 1955 when 
several weeks aboard ship loomed ahead. Louise and I 
had started our four-month leave in September by com- 
pleting a trip around the world. We visited FSSP'S and 
other friends in Rome, Cairo, Istanbul, Baghdad, New 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bangkok and Tokyo. We continued east- 
ward across the Pacific and spent i^everal weeks with 
family and friends in the U.S.A. 

We had arranged to join friends from Ibadan Gram- 
mar School on a 12-passenger merchant vessel from Liver- 
pool to Lagos. I planned to spend an hour cr more each 
morning writing a paper on national service. The sail- 
ing was smoother than the writing, but at least I had 
made a beginning. 

Things were different upon our return to Molusi 
College. Tai Solarin had resigned to found a school 
called Mayflower that he would build in his image. 

We had known about that change; the tragic sur- 
prise was that the Orimolusi of Ijebu Igbo had been 
killed in a plane crash. He had been the driving force 
behind the establishment of Molusi College in 19^*9 and 
I had felt that, with Tai's departure, I could always 
take a major problem to the Orimolusi. 

Tai's successor was also his opposite - formal and 
aloof. The school was in turmoil. Before long the 
students went on strike over the food. 

The town was leaderless since the king-makers were 
having a protracted debate over who should succeed to 
the throne. Mr. Sammi, the best educated candidate, was 
from the same side of the royal family as the late 
Orimolusi and tradition called for alternating between 
sides. Mr. Sammi was eventually chosen. 

I longed to get involved in the school dispute but 
decided against it since I was a guest in the country 
and because we were expecting a baby in January. I 
decided to look for a job in a city with a hospital. 

We were in Ibadan on a school break in August. I 
called on the officer in charge of government secondary 
schools in the Region. Miss Awm, a British colonial 
officer, said I was not qualified to teach in them 
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since my bachelor's degree was from MIT; she only 
recognized American baccalaureate degrees from Harvard 
and Yale. 

With thoughts of appealing to the minister in my 
mind, I visited that same day a friend from the physics 
department at University College, Ibadan, then the only 
university in Nigeria. I told him what had happened and 
he invited me to become a lecturer in physics at the 
university. 

So we moved to Ibadan and felt quite elegant to 
have electricity and running water. 

With the demands of work and, in January, of our 
daughter 3ulie, I made little progress on the national 
service proposal. Despite the relative luxury of the 
university campus, life was less enjoyable than it had 
been at Molusi College where the students had been at 
our doorstep from dawn to dusk with injuries, com- 
plaints, riddles, questions and homework assignments. 
It was a structured existence at Ibadan. I saw little 
of the students except during class time and office 
hours. 

On to Istanbul 

I applied for teaching jobs both in the U.S. and 
elsewhere and accepted one as a housemaster and science 
teacher at Robert Academy, six miles up the Bosphorus 
Strait from Istanbul. This was the high school affiliated 
with Robert College, an institution that had been found- 
ed in 1863 by Cyrus Hamlin, a relative of Abraham 
Lincoln's first vice president. 

My toughest task there was to tell Aydin Menderes, 
one of the students in Anderson Hall and son of Prime 
Minister Adnan Menderes, that his father had been in a 
plane crash and was probably dead. All I could remember 
was 19'f3 and Mr. Dorr, the farmer I worked for just 
outside Watertown N.Y., coming back from a neighbor's 
house where they had a phone to tell me that my father 
was very sick, that I should get in his truck and he would 
take me home. He knew my father was dead but this was 
his way of breaking the news to me. I gave the news of 
the crash to young Menderes and emphasized the pos- 
sibility that he was still alive. As it turned out, the 
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Prime Minister survived the crash but was later ex- 
ecuted by the government that overthrew him. 

The most memorable part of our experience there 
w.ris the million dollar view; most of the windows in our 
apartment overlooked the Bo:phorus and we could see 
Asia and the Soviet ships sailing to and from their 
ports in the Black Sea, Juliet's first word was actually 
a sentence: "I see a boat," 

National Service for Peace 

Perhaps inspired by the view of the Bosphorus, it 
was there that I felt I had finally written what I had 
wanted to write about national service, ^n a 5,000-word 
paper that I called National Service for Peace, I recom- 
mended that the United States demonstrate its commit- 
ment to peace by giving young men an equal choice 
between military and civilian service, I put it this way; 

When the time comes for a young man to 
give two years of direct service to his country^ 
it is suggested that he be allowed to choose 
between Military and National Service for Peace. 
If he selects one of the National Service prog- 
rams and passes the screening tests of aptitude , 
education^ experience^ and willingness to make 
greater personal sacrifices than his army com- 
rades; he will qualify for National Service for 
Peace. The number of national service partici- 
pants should be determined by Congress. For the 
first year or two, the program would have to be 
limited to a few hundred men so as to permit some 
experimentation to determine the best methods of 
screening , discipline , placement , and so on. 

I went on to suggest a Women's Auxiliary Unit and 
then to describe the choice that might be faced by a 
mechanic about to be drafted in peacetime: 

The man who chooses the navy maintenance 
crew can look forward to lif9 on board ship, to 
interesting ports of call, to American food daily, 
to congenial companionship^ ^nd probably to an 
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easily predictable and secure two years. 

The man who volunteers for a technical 
assistam^e construction crew has little idea what 
to expect — except that he will likely have a 
tougher two years than his navy friend. He will 
likely find himself in the dry heat of the 
deserts of the Middle East or the sticky heat of 
the jungles of Asia, Africa, or South America. 
His home will probably be sanitary but not lux-- 
urious (with mosquito netting round his bed and 
every drop of drinking water boiled.) He will 
have to adjust his diet to certain local staples 
(and possibly {discover the local rice and tea to 
be superior to that he had in America.) At first 
he will be unable to communicate witn his co^ 
workers (but in a few months he may find himself 
to be more proficient in the local language than 
his American supervisor. ) 

The expression "national service" came from two 
sources. My GI life insurance policy was titled National 
Service Life Insurance. And national service was used by 
the British to describe their military service during 
World War II. The two words seemed to capture what I 
was trying to express. By their association with the 
military, the words suggested an activity that might be 
as important as military service. I felt rather bold in 
adding the reference to "peace." By the mid-50s, the 
Soviet Union had gained a virtual moiiopoly on that 
word, to the extent that its advocacy by an American 
could invite accusations of being a Communist by Com- 
munist-haters like Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

I sent the proposal to The Christian Science 
Monitor f which had printed articles by Louise and me on 
Nigeria. I suggested that it be printed in several install- 
ments because of its length. Evidently The Monitor did 
not believe it was worthy of that inuch space and asked 
me to condense it. I did that and it was printed as a 
letter to the editor on April 8, 1959. The letter 
follows: 
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To The Christian Science Monitor; 

your editorial on the draft in the Monitor 
of Feb. 21 and the letter entitled "A New Kind of 
Draff in the Feb. 10 issue prompt me to send you 
my thoughts on the subject. 

I believe America should actively support a 
National Service which employs the instruments of 
peace as an alternative to military service. It 
would demonstrate to the world that not all of 
our planning is dictated by the threat of war, 
for we would be training our most valuable invest- 
ment for life in a world at peace. 

National Service is not intended for every- 
one of draft age, at least not in the near fu- 
ture. Americans need for a strong standing army 
is accepted. It is also accepted and strongly 
advocated that our young men should be of direct 
service to our country for a period of two years. 
However, this proposal does assume that a few of 
the thousands of young men who are drafted annual- 
ly could be of greater service to America in 
constructive, peaceful pursuits. 

It is proposed that National Service be 
established so as to parallel the present mili- 
tary draft in terms of duration of enlistment, 
pay scales, and, to a considerable degree, disci- 
pline. The program must be designed so as to 
obtain those young men whose participation would 
really mean a service to the nation. 

Of the possible projects appropriate for 
the National Service program, certainly one of 
the first to be explored is the study of the less 
common foreign languages. The study of Russian 
reigns paramount in this respect today because of 
the contrast between the estimated 10,000,000 
Russians studying English and the 10,000 Ameri- 
cans expected to enroll in Russian language 
courses during the 1958-59 school year. 

There is no reason why college students who 
had studied Russian for three or more years could 
not enter National Service and go to work trans- 
lating and cataloguing the hundreds of Russian 
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scientific journals now available. 

The recent Middle East crisis has brought 
forth serious criticism of the American diplo- 
matic corps in such countries as Syria, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Iraq. It is said they have failed to 
grasp the undercurrents of feelings in these 
countries because they move primarily in a small 
circle of Western educated local officials. Could 
it be that their lack of fluency prevented this 
circle from widening and thereby contributed to 
what Washington officially terms its ^lack of 
information" on this vital area? 

It is an easy matter to speculate on the 
importance of these and other languages; one can 
justifiably question what the impact will be if 
only a few hundred men are involved in the pro- 
gram. 

National Service can be of unique value in 
underdeveloped counties when requested by the 
governments concerned . In any community, the 
exact nature of the program that might develop 
over a few years would depend on the skills of 
the National Service participant and the needs of 
the community . 

It is easy to envisage a wide range of 
National Service programs within the United 
States. These could be of a permanent nature or 
could have a temporary or emergency status. 
National Service participants could assist al- 
ready established groups, such as the Red Cross 
and the American Friends Service Committee, or 
they could form their own organizations. 

Because of the multitude of technical prob- 
lems that would have to be solved in the begin- 
ning of a National Service program, it could be 
little more than a pilot project for the first 
two or three years. But its very enactment by 
Congress should indicate to the world that we 
have not reached the point of no return in our 
armaments program; that it is indeed possible to 
transfer our investment in manpower from the 
machinery of war to that of peace. Moreover, 
since virtually no military career men would 
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i^articipate in National Service, there would be 
no impairment of our defense structure , 

Our desire for peace would be made manifest 
by enabling our young men to be peacemakers in- 
stead of soldiers. In this respect, the actions 
of National Service participants in under-- 
developed areas would speak for themselves where 
a million words of propaganda might fail. 

Istanbul, Turkey Donald J. Eberly 

[Reprinted by permission from The Christian Science 
Monitor © 1959 The Christian Science Publishing Society. 
All rights reserved.] 

Some Encouraging Words 

I started sending copies of the proposal to friends 
and to dignitaries whom I thought might be interested 
in it. Ralph Bradley, a distant cousin from Boston, 
mimeographed additional copies and sent them out. 

The general tenor of the replies was one of en- 
couragement coupled with concern about avoiding the 
issue of draft-dodging. The reply from Paul Hoffman, 
former head of the Marshall Plan, was typical. He said 
in part: 

While there is merit to the idea that there 
should be an alternative to "ilitary service for 
specially qualified young men, I don^t believe 
that a program embracing this idea could be ad- 
ministered successfully. No matter how onerous 
the alternative assignments might be, those who 
accepted them would be accused of draft dodging. 
(Feb. 3, 1959) 

The briefest response was from Eleanor Roosevelt: 
"I have read your proposal and I think your idea is a 
good one. However, I fear this administration [Eisen- 
hower's] will not consider it." (3an. 27, 1959) She 
made no mention of her espousal of a similar idea in 
the 1930s, a fact that I would not learn for several 
years. (See page 169.) 
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Harlan Cleveland, Dean of the Maxwell School at 
Syracuse University, was encouraging and told me about 
a related proposal: 

Your plan makes a lot of sense and in good 
part because ox your modest approach to its 
initiation. I^m glad that Chet Bowles has had a 
chance to see it. I wonder if you have also drawn 
it to the attention of Senator Humphrey. It oc- 
curs to me that it might well be related to his 
plan for a Youth Conservation Corps which is now, 
after a good many years of preparation, in legis- 
lative form. (July 7, 1959) 

The most hopeful reply came from a Republican 
member of Congress from Ohio, Frank T. Bow, He said: 

I have read with interest your proposal for 
a National Service for Peace. I am going to try 
to work out an amendment to the Selective Service 
Act to establish such a plan at least on a pilot 
basis... (Feb. 3, 1959) 

A Harvard Student - And Teacher 

That winter we decided to return to the States. 
Louise felt I needed another degree if I was going to 
get anywhere and I was getting a little excited about 
the prospects for national service. 

I wrote to the Veterans Administration to learn if 
I was still eligible for the GI Bill. They sent a long 
reply that boiled down to "probably." The Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education had accepted me and I enrolled 
in summer school upon arrival in hopes of beating the 
deadline for the GI Bill. Soon after enrolling, I learned 
that I was no longer eligible. That meant I would have 
to work during the school year and tbut, in turn, meant 
that I could not take the introductory course in 
astronomy that I had hoped to take. 

When I applied for a job at the . .cirvard employment 
office, I was told to interview Prof. Cecilia Payne- 
Gaposchkin. She wab looking for someone to be a teach- 
ing fellow in her course in introductory astronomy and 
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offered me the job. She wasn^t worried that I had never 
had a course in astronomy; she felt my courses in 
spectrum analysis would be sufficient. 1 suspected that 
she was also having a hard time finding teaching fel- 
lows for the course. It turned out to be an enjoyable 
experience^ and probably more educational than if I had 
taken the course as a student. 

A course in statistics gave me a chance to gauge 
the reaction of young people to national service. One 
of our options as students was to devise a question- 
naire, administer it to some people, and analyze the 
results. I surveyed 83 male high school and college 
students about their attitudes toward national service. 
I found that the conditions of service would go a long 
way in determining how many would choose non-military 
service: 

Only one in four would select the non- 
military option if it brought lower pay and 
were of longer duration than military service. 

At the other extreme, only one in six 
would choose military service if it paid less 
than non-military and the other conditions were 
equal. 

For both high school and college students, 
service in an emergency relief corps was the 
favored kind of non-miiitary service. 

The preferred area of assignment for high 
school students was the USA and, for college 
students, Africa and Asia. 

The survey was not sufficiently random nor on a 
large enough scale to permit making predictions from 
it, but it was suggestive of the interest of young men 
in national service and lent support to my belief that 
I was on the right track. 

Meanwhile, I had heard in August, 1959, from Con- 
gressman Bow that he had not followed through on his 
national service amendment because the Armed Services 
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Committees had decided to make no changes in the 
Selective Service Act and to enact it as speedily as 
possible. I decided to spread the net more broadly in 
hopes of finding someone who would sponsor national 
service legislation, I sent the national service pro- 
posal to about fifty senators. 

Only a few senators replied and of them, only two 
- Sen. Hubert Humphrey and Sen. Kenneth Keating - 
were genuinely responsive to the idea, Keating sent the 
proposal to the State Department for review. Humphrey 
wrote that he liked the idea but was busy at the time 
and would write me later about it. As months passed, I 
feared another false start. 

I heard first from Keating. He sent me a copy of a 
six-page reply from Assistant Secretary of State William 
B. Macomber. Macomber suggested: 

.••that the types of overseas activities given 
in "National Service for Peace" be carried out by 
the private sector, 

...that the current level of such private ef- 
forts was adequate, and 

...that the living standards proposed for 
national service participants would "imperil 
their health and ruin th ?ir effectiveness as 
public servants." (Dec. 11, 1959) 

[One year later, the State Department would have a 
sudden change of mind - see page 36.] 

A Peace Corps 

The reply from Humphrey was more encouraging. 
His letter (see page 3^) set off a lively correspondence 
with his staff aide, Peter Grothe. I made a number of 
suggestions for getting the Peace Corps under way. I 
also let him know that I wasn't happy with "Corps" in 
the title because of its military connotation. (The 
title ilid lead to a little apprehension overseas^ Most 
of it evaporated, however, when Peace Corps Volunteers 
started arriving a year later and their actions made 
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February 29, I960 



t^. DonaM J. Eberly 
60 Crssceat Strecit 
Cambridge 39, M&sa. 



Dear Mr. Eberly: 

This is in llirrher response to your letter of last August 17th. 

Since vritiug you on August 21, I have had the opportunity of 
studying your proposal for a National Service for Peace more thoroughly. 
I have also received letters suggesting similar proposals. 

To put it to you squarely > I like your idea. I not only like 
it| but I have been advocaxing it in a number of speeches. I nov wit 
to get moving and see if \m can translate it iato public policy. 

I vtmld greatly appreciate it, Mr. Eberly, if you could send 
along any further thinking that you may have done on the subject. For 
exiople, hov long do you think the orieatatioa course should be? Vhat 
should be included in that course? You see, before 1 tackle this project 
head-on, I vmnt to hare all of the li^lications and coatingeaciei clearly 
In mind. What poiilble objections do you think might be raised to the 
plan, from either responsible or irresponsible groups? Rov vould you 
answer those objections? I vould Uke tc have the benefit of your think- 
ing on these vmrlous matters. 

We have a good project. Let's hope ve can do something on it. 
Please send your reply to Peter Orothe on oy staffs who is doing the 
groundvork for oe. t^any thanxs. 



Please be assured of ^ best wishes. 



Sincerely, 




Hubert H. Humphrey 
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clear to just about everyone around them that they were 
not a military force.) 

The Humphrey connection also led to a memorable 
lesson in politics. It was in March or April of 1960. A 
new president was to be elected in November and Sen- 
ators Humphrey and Kennedy were two of the main Dem- 
ocratic contenders. 

I made an appointment to talk with Frank Keppel, 
Dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Education, about 
national service. At one point in our conversation, I 
rather casually mentioned that Humphrey planned to 
introduce a national service bill with the title "Peace 
Corps." 

Immediately, he telephoned the Kennedy office in 
Boston and passed on the information. 

I felt a little ashamed, having decided to back 
Humphrey in good measure because of his support for 
national service. However, it turned out not to have 
been critical because national service was not an issue 
during the primary campaign. 

Humphrey introduced his Peace Corps bill on 3une 
15, 1960. That, together with a study hy^ Colorado State 
University on a Point Four Youth Corps , led to a mild 
upsurge of interest in national service, particularly its 
international component. I gave some talks and partici- 
pr ed in several meetings on the subject. I drew heavi- 
ly on my Nigerian experiences to illustrate the work, 
attitudes and environment that Peace Corps workers 
might expect. 



The fourth point of President Truman's inaugural 
address in 1949 called for a major aid effort to the 
leas developed areas of the world. This initiative 
was adopted, although never on so large a scale as 
the Marshall Plan. Over the years it has been known 
variously as the Point Four Program, the Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration andf since about 1961, 
the Agency for International Development . In 1960, 
Rep* Henry Reuss introduced a bill for a study of the 
Peace Corps idea. The billys passage led to the award 
of a study contract to Colorado State University. 
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I was still at Harvard, having received my masters 
degree in education in June, 1960. I accepted a position 
as assistant director of the International Students 
Office. My boss was David Henry, whom I had met after 
I learned of his interest in starting a scholarship prog- 
ram for Nigerian students. He was director of admis- 
sions at the time, I was about to graduate, and when he 
invited me to lunch I guessed he was going to ask me to 
work on the scholarship program. 

Instead, he said that he had just accepted the job 
as director of the International Students Office but 
really wanted to spend most of his time on the Nigerian 
scholarship program, so would I become the assistant 
foreign student adviser? 

I accepted. He knew about my interest in national 
service and I said that only a major development in 
that area might cause me to leave the job prematurely. 

National service became a major issue a few days 
before the election. At a campaign stop in Michigan in 
October, Kennedy said that he might propose a peace 
corps as an alternative to military service. 

The response by students who heard him was so 
positive that he decided to make it the topic of a 
major speech. He did so, at the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco on November 2nd. 

Vice President Richard Nixon, his Republican op- 
ponent, reacted immediately. Nixon seized on the draft 
alternative part of the proposal and denounced it with 
the epithet, "It will become a haven for draft dodgers." 

Kennedy was elected President a few days later and 
the State Department - although still a part of the 
Eisenhower administration - abruptly changed its policy 
on overseas service. It reversed the view expressed by 
Macomber and decided that the idea of federally support- 
ed young Americans serving overseas was a good one. It 
hurriedly put together a program called Teachers for 
East Africa and launched it before Kennedy took office. 
By having this initiative in place, the State Department 
reckoned it had a good case for capturing the Peace 
Corps. 

In the fall of 1960, I was giving talks on nation- 
al service to small groups and working with several 
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students and faculty mennbers interested in arranging 
overseas service assignments. Kennedy's Michigan speech 
had attracted little attention outside the immediate 
area but his Cow Palace speech was big news on campus. 
(See below.) {The Crimson^ s reference to the CIA was 
a typographical error. It should have read "ICA," for 
International Cooperation Administration.) 

1 participated in several meetings on the Peace 
Corps. Occasionally I found myself in disagreement with 
professors and others who were steeped with theory but 
had little or no first hand knowledge of the places 
where Peace Corps Volunteers would serve. 

By the end of the year, some kind of Peace Corps 
or national service seemed imminent. I began to wonder 
what role I might play in it. I wasn't keen on getting 
caught in a bureaucratic job but I did want to be 
involved in some way. Perhaps I would remain in the 
Harvard job and *come an outside adviser. In any case, 
I was happy that 1 had included the national service 
caveat when I had accepted that job. 

Crimson 

KfOV, 4, I960 PRICE RIGHT CENTS 

lEberly's Plan Shapes 
'Peace Corps Proposals 

Would Provide Substitute for Military Service 

Senator Kennedy's proposal for a "Peace Corps*' composed of young men 
v'l)o would othcnvisc participate in military service stems in part from a pro- 
i^ram franrwd by Donald J, Ebcrly, Assistant! Director 9f the international 
Students Office* 

This proposal, issued in San Francisco Tuesday night, bears a close resem- 
blance to the United States Peace Corps Act introduced last year in Congress 
by Sen, Hubert Humphrey* A letter from Bberly, once a acUoo) teacher in Nigeria, 
bad acquainted Humphrey with th'a idea. 
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' In AD attempt to develop a far-reaching people*t6>people diplomatic program, 
the BUI would send a Dumber ol Amerlcau young peopki to work directly with 
cltlteui of under-developed countries* If the Bill ii passed, a maximum of 600 
young people will be recruited during the program's first year. Under present plans, 
the Peace Corps would expand gradually, allowing no^ more thau 6.000 durUg 
Its fourth year. 

To be selected, asplranu must be over 211/, years of age at their Induction. 

They must also, according to the Bill, 'Ibe higtily qualified in a particular skill . . 

— ^be willing to serve In relatively primi- 
tive areas. . . be essentially adapuble» 
physically tit, and emotionally and intel- 
lectually mature/' A. new Qov«mment 
agency will be created to administer the 
Corps, but will work Intimately with tbe 
State Department, the USIS, and th« 
CIA. 

For several reasons the requirements 
of the Corps will discourage young 
people seeking to avoid military service, 
according to drafters of the Act: 1) the 
period of service is three years, a year 
longer than normal military service; 2) 
there are no veterans' compensations: 3) 
members will frequently have more ard* 
uous tasks than mea In military service. 
Monro Approves of Plan 

Commenting on Kennedy's proposal. 
Dean Monro called the Peace Corps "a 
healthy notion," but expressed hope that 
some of its members would be used to 
"clean up backward areas In the United 
States." 

This weekend, a group of college stu* 
dents — Including some from the Univer* 
slty*-wlll meet at Princeton to discuss 
^ approaches to the "mobilization of youth- 
ful energies for humanitarian purposes," 
including the Humphrey BUI and Ken* 
nedy's proposaL 



[Reprinted with the permission 
of The Harvard CrimsonJ] 
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1961--1967 

The Peace Corps 

Return to Nigeria 

The First National Service Conference 

This period began with high hopes, with the first 
president born in the 20th Century, and with economists 
worried about an imminent budget surplus. It ended with 
shattered hopes, a divided country, an assassinated 
president and budget deficits that, except for a small 
surplus in 1969, have continued to this day. Nothing 
better symbolized the hope of this period than the 
Peace Corps, born early in 1961. Few Americans were 
aware of it, but the Vietnam War that was to cause so 
much grief started about the same time. Young people 
took up causes, notably civil rights and the Peace Corps. 
But gains that were made in these endeavors and others 
- like the War on Poverty - were overshadowed by the 
undeclared war in Vietnam. 

* * * 

On January 20, 1961, I was in the Ir ternational 
Students Office collecting some papers for a trip. David 
Henry had decided I should visit some of the more 
notable foreign student programs to see if I could come 
up v^'ith any good ideas for Harvard's. While there, I 
listened to 3ohn F. Kennedy give his inaugural address 
and when he said, "Ask not what your country can do for 
you; ask what you can do for your country," I felt he 
was endorsing national service. He did not mention a 
peace corps in his speech but there were clear indica- 
tions that he was moving forward on it. 

One of my stops was in Washington, D.C. to visit 
the foreign student operation at Howard University. I 
made an appointment to visit Sen. Humphrey and found 
him very solemn, in contrast to the ebullient personality 
I had seen on television. He was generally pleased with 
the emerging Peace Corps, but he expressed disappoint- 
ment over Kennedy's decision to drop Peace Corps ser- 
vice as an a, ernative to military service. 
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The Birth of the Peace Corps 



On the same trip I visited Harris Wofford, who had 
helped to found IDPA and had been active in th«; Kennedy 
campaign. He asked me to join him for dinner with 
Sargent Shriver, who was expected to become the first 
Peace Corps director, and others to talk about teaching 
in Nigeria. Wofford introduced me to Shriver as "the 
first Peace Corps Volunteer," but Shriver was not much 
interested in my overseas experiences. 

He had two major concerns that evening. First, he 
wanted to keep the Agency for International Development 
(AID) from getting control of the Peace Corps. Second, 
he wanted, a little ironically, to get James Grant, an 
AID employee, as his deputy. Most of the discussion 
centered on these two topics, and was among Shriver, 
Louis Martin and Richard Neustadt, two political 
experts. 

Shriver did succeed, with particular help from 
Vice President Lyndon Johnson, in keeping the Peace 
Corps an essentially independent agency, but he lost 
out on Jim Grant, who some years later became the head 
of UNICEF. 

In spite of losing the Peace Corps, the State 
Department persisted with Teachers for East Africa 
which, although small and lasting only a few years, was 
a high quality program. 

President Kennedy created the Peace Corps by 
Executive Order on March 1, 1961. 

That turned out to be only the first of several 
trips to Washington in 1961. There was a Peace Corps 
Conference at American University in March, where 
Humphrey gave a rousing speech. There was a trip to be 
sworn in as a member of the Peace Corps rec.uiting 
team. Almost every weekend that spring, I went on 
recruiting missions to such places as Bucknell College, 
Mt. Holyoke College and the University of Maine. They 
sent me to address a meeting of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union in Wisconsin. Everywhere 
the Peace Corps message was well received. When I 
finished my pitch to the ILGWU and asked how many would 
like to join the Peace Corps, about 80% raised their 
hands. 

to 
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Sometime that spring, possibly at the conference 
at American University, I put on hold the idea of 
national service or the Peace Corps as a draft alter- 
native. 

Following his election, Kennedy had asked MIT 
political scientist Max Millikan to study the Peace 
Corps idea and make recommendations about it- Millikan 
was generally positive but advised against any connec- 
tion with the draft because the draft was such a hot 
issue at the time. Of course, it was ice cold compared 
to what it would become a few years later, but Millikan 
feared that the Peace Corps might be doomed if Nixon's 
characterization of it were to take hold. 

Also, Wofford and others said it would be diffi- 
cult enough to get Congress to vote for the Peace Corps 
and they didn't want to complicate matters by linking 
it to the draft. 

At first I was r icher reluctant to accept this 
position. In the absence of war and with a new adminis- 
tration, perhaps this would be the best time in many 
years to push for a national service that would embrace 
civilian as well as military options. Given the events 
that were about to transpire, there was little I could 
have done to forward my views. 

Nigeria Beckons Again 

It was July of 1961. I was vacationing with my 
family in a train in Maine (actually, a railroad car on 
a siding that had been converted into nicely furnished, 
if elongated, living quarters) when a neighbor came to 
say I had a long distance phone call. 

It was from Alan Pifer, about to become the head 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York - would I like 
to be interviewed for the position of undersecretary in 
the Federal Ministry of Education in Nigeria? 

I was puzzled, as I knew nothing about the posi- 
tion, but agreed to the interview. 

It turned out that Stephen Awokoya, who had wel- 
comed me so warmly to Ijebu-Igbo, had been at Harvard 
talking with David Henry about their joint enterprise, 
the Nigerian-American Scholarship Program, later to 
become the African Scholarship Program of American 
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Universities. Mr. Awokoya had become Nigeria's Chief 
Federal Adviser on Education. 

He told Henry that he was interviewing candidates 
for a position whose responsibilities would be to ad- 
vance education in Nigeria through overseas assistance 
in such forms as teachers, scholarships, money and 
materials. He had just interviewed a good candidate in 
California but the offering salary of 3,000 Nigerian 
pounds was too low for the candidate. 

Mr. Awokoya said he had raised the salary to ^,000 
pounds (the equivalent then of $11,200) and, when Henry 
asked what kind of person he was looking for, replied, 
"Someone like Don Eberly." 

At the interview, Pifer said that my toughest job 
would be to sort out offers of aid from various coun- 
tries and UN agencies in a way that made sense for 
education in Nigeria. 

Wofford had said earlier that I could have a job 
at the Peace Corps if I wanted one but I did not seize 
the opportunity because I did not want to get stuck in 
a low level in the bureaucracy where I would be unable 
to speak my mind freely. 

With the Nigerian job, I would be able to observe 
the Peace Corps and similar programs at first hand. In 
addition, it carried a 40% rise in salary. 

By September 1961, our family was once again in 
Nigeria, this time living in Lagos, the c.^pitol of the 
country that had achieved independence just one year 
earlier. 

The Michelmore Brouhaha 

Within a month of my arrival, I was on the edge of 
probably the biggest brouhaha in Peace Corps history. 
Marjorie Michelmore, a Peace Corps Volunteer who had 
recently arrived at University College, Ibadan, for train- 
ing, sent a postal card in which she referred to the 
Nigerian custom of "going to the bathroom" in the 
streets. 

Somehow the card made its way to the papers and 
it was a front page story for several days, in large 
measure because Nigerians were not in the habit of 
taking baths in the streets (which is how they inter- 



preted her phrase). However, they did urinate in the 
streets (which is how she defined the phrase.) 

There were demands that the Peace Corps leave 
the country. 

In the midst of all this, I went to the U.S. 
Embassy to visit Miss Michelmore. I had known her 
slightly at Harvard, where she had her stateside train- 
ing for the Peace Corps. I didn't know whether I would 
be able to smooth the waters, but at least I wanted to 
hear her side of the story (e.g., did she actually put 
the card in a mail box?) 

I was rebuffed. The senior political officer, whom 
I had met once or twice, said that I would not be 
allowed to visit her. This action astonished me as I 
had pictured my work as a cooperative endeavor, not a 
confrontational one. 

Within a few days, Ms. Michelmore was sent home 
and the rest of the Volunteers continued their training. 

Perhaps because of my rebuff at the Embassy, I 
found myself playing politics with my fellow Americans 
a few months later. It was nearly time for Peace Corps 
Director Shriver to nnake his first annual report to 
Congress. He wanted to be able to say that every coun- 
try with Volunteers had requested more of them for 
1962. 

I told Brent Ashabrenner, the Peace Corps director 
in Nigeria, that we were surveying the Regions (at the 
time there were three, the North, the East and the 
West, although the Mid-West would soon make a fourth) 
to d^cermine what our response would be. 

Ashabrenner and other American officials seemed to 
interpret the delay as a signal that we might make no 
request at all. 

I neither reinforced nor disabused them of this 
notion. 

As the date for Shriver's report drew near and 
every Peace Corps country but Nigeria had requested 
more Volunteers, the tension heightened. 

At about this time the survey results were in. 
They showed a strong demand for math and science 
teachers, which were in short supply with the Peace 
Corps; but very few requirements for political and 
social scientists, of which the Peace Corps had a 
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surplus. 

I was there to get the best deal I could for 
Nigeria. I told Brent that if the Peace Corps could not 
meet our requests, I would have to survey the Regions 
again obtain a revised request. As this would have 
meant a delay beyond Shriver's deadline, our request 
was accepted. Nigeria got more science and math teach- 
ers as a result of the Michelmore incident. 

Nigeria Not a Natural Country 

Unlike Alan Pifer's prediction, the big task of 
our external aid group was not so much to sort things 
out among the overseas donors as it was to sort things 
out within Nigeria. 

Nigeria was not a natural country. It had been 
created by the European colonial powers at a meeting in 
Berlin in 1885. They put a map of Africa on the table, 
noted the coastal European settlements, and generally 
drew lines on a map running perpendicular to the coast- 
line. In so doing, they split up the Yorubas between 
Nigeria and Benin and joined the eastern Yorubas with 
Ibos and Hausas to form Nigeria. 

Our external aid group reported several times a 
year to a Coordinating Committee. It was made up of, 
among others, the Federal Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, Economic Development and Education; and the 
Regional Ministers of Education. The major issue at 
every meeting was which Region would get how many 
teachers or scholarships or other forms of external 
aid. 

The North based its case on the fact that it was 
the most populous and the least educated, and therefore 
deserved the lion's share. The West and East contended 
that since they had more schools and teachers with 
better qualifications than the North, they were better 
able to absorb teachers, and therefore they should get 
most of them. 

After lengthy but polite discuss ons we finally 
came up with a formula: each Region would receive the 
same number of teachers or scholarships or other forms 
of aid that were divisible in this way. 

Every Peace Corps Volunteer has a story like mine 
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about 'Bberly's Spring. One day I dropped in on Dr. 
Richard Smith, a good friend and the Peace Corps doctor 
for Nigeria. On the floor was a Volunteer. He had been 
bitten in the leg by what he said was a green mamba 
snake five minutes before class. The Volunteer got out 
his snake-bite kit and, always the good teacher, hopped 
on his bicycle and pedaled one-legged to biology class. 
There he demonstrated the treatment for snake bite. Dr. 
Smith let him know how foolish he had been to delay 
treatment and to ride his bike. Happily, he survived. I 
tell this story a lot because it seems to "me to symbol- 
ize the dedication of the typical Peace Corps Volun- 
teer. 

Back to the USA 

By the end of my three-year contract in 196'f, I 
knew that, having spent nine out of the last eleven 
years overseas, I wanted to work in the United States 
and I wanted to pursue national service in some way. I 
received three firm job offers, one from the Peace 
Corps in Washington, one from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education (HE) and one from the Overseas 
Educational Service branch of Education and World 
Affairs (EWA), both in New York City. 

My first choice was the Peace Corps, since I saw 
that as the leading edge of national service. However, 
the deputy director could give me no assurance shat I 
would not be posted overseas for a couple of years. So 
I turned down the Peace Corps and chose EWA over HE 
because it was a new entity whereas HE had existed for 
several decades and I perceived it as rather bureau- 
cratic. 

One of my first assignments at EWA was to visit 
Liberia and return with a set of recommendations for 
future American aid to education in Liberia. I was act- 
ually substituting for another EWA employee who could 
not get a security clearance (needed because the job 
was being done under contract to AID) because of some 
organization he had once belonged to. 

My recommendations centered on improving the 
quality of staff and the facilities at the University 
of Liberia and shifting the emphasis on overseas study 
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from undergraduates to postgraduates. 

The EWA study leader relayed these recommenda- 
tions to AID. They were returned with a substitute set 
that AID wanted. I was asked to weave the AID recom- 
mendations into my report. I refused, saying that they 
didn't follow from the observations that my colleague, 
3ames Sheffield, and I had made in Liberia. 

AID succeeded in getting the report to read the 
way it wanted it to and in leaving a sour taste in the 
mouth of someone who had once lobbied for its support. 

The Draft Issue 

Meanwhile, the United States was escalating its 
involvement in the unpopular war in Vietnam. Draft in- 
equities were becoming an issue. The government had 
never decided what the draft status of Peace Corps 
Volunteers should be and the tt,000 draft boards were 
left to set their own policies. Some drafted Volunteers 
while they were still serving overseas. Others waited 
until they completed Peace Corps service and then draf- 
ted them. Still others viewed Volunteers as having 
completed their service to the nation and never drafted 
them. College students were deferred and many young men 
stayed in college or went to graduate school to avoid 
the draft. Military reserve units were in little danger 
of being called to active duty and became a preferred 
way for professional athletes and other young men with 
connections to avoid being sent to Vietnam. Thousands 
of young men escaped the draft by fleeing to Canada and 
other countries when they felt the hot breath of the 
draft board on their necks. These manifestations of an 
inequitable draft were just beginning to surface in 
1965; the problem was to become greatly exacerbated 
during the next few years. 

It was in this setting that a big break for nation- 
al service arrived when President Johnson declared an 
International Cooperation Year and invited proposals to 
be considered by a conference. I submitted my national 
service proposal and was invited to the conference in 
December 1965. 

Not finding any reference to national service on 
the agenda, I went to my friend. Rev. James Robinson, 
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founder and director of Operation Crossroads-Africa, 
who was on a panel. I asked if he would request the 
chairman to recognize nne after the panel members had 
made their presentations. 

He did. I spoke for about five minutes. 

When the panel adjourned, about two dozen people 
clustered around to talk about national service. One was 
Congressman Don Fraser, whom I had not met before. 
Everyone wanted to know what I was going to do about 
national service. I was thrilled just to have this show 
of interest. 

Gradually the circle widened. When my secretary, 
Kathy CuUinan, learned of my interest in national ser- 
vice, she said that her brother Terry, a lieutenant in 
the Army, had the same idea. Chaplain William S. 
Coffin, Jr., of Yale and Dean John U. Monro of Harvard 
recalled our discussions of national service six years 
earlier and said they were still interested in it. 

On a visit to Washington, D.C., I visited the 
Archives in an attempt to trace the names of members 
of Camp William 3ames in Vermont. This had been a 
short-lived attempt by Harvard and Dartmouth students 
in 19^0 to test national service by enrolling in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. They did so, with the help 
of Eleanor Roosevelt. (For a brief account, see A 
Profile of National Service] for a full account, see 
Camp William James.) I copied a number of names from 
the records in the Archives and traced several of them 
through the alumni offices. 

The First National Service Conference 

These people and others I talked with agreed that 
the most sensible next step was a conference. Through 
EWA connections, I was able to use a room at the 
Princeton Club in New York City. I tried to raise money 
for travel and other expenses but, since it was not a 
current issue, no money was forthcoming. 

Then a few days before the conference Tom Ford, a 
former EWA colleague, telephoned. A few weeks earlier 
he had started work at the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
He called to say that, at his first staff meeting. Pres- 
ident Everett Case had asked if anyone was doing any- 
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thing about national service. Ford responded that I 
was. His call was to invite me to lunch with Case. 

I had not tried the Sloan Foundation since their 
area of interest was mostly science and engineering. By 
the end of the lunch, I had a promise of $5,000 to pub- 
lish a report on the conference. 

A day or two before the conference, I called Steve 
Roberts, a reporter for The New York Times who had 
been with the Crimson when I was at Harvard, to invite 
him to the conference for background as I did not ex- 
pect anything newsworthy to come out of the conference 
itself. 

The conference was set for Saturday, May 7, 1966. 
Thirty of the 32 people I had invited showed up, all 
paying their own way. Rev. Roy Chamberlin, one of the 
Camp William 3ames' participants and the minister of a 
church in Gorham, Maine, received a special collection 
enabling him to attend after telling his congregation 
about the meeting. Robert Terry of the Experiment in 
International Living left liis honeymoon a day early to 
be there. 

Someone I did not know came in late. It turned out 
to be Henry Raymont, a New York Times reporter who had 
seen a note Steve Roberts had left, suggesting that if 
nothing else was happening, someone might look in on 
the conference. That evening I looked at the first edition 
of the Sunday Tims and there we were on the front 
page. Then there was a big fire and the story vas moved 
inside. (See page ^9.) 

There was general agreement at the conference: 

- that na ional service would proviae additional 

manpower to volunteer groups, 

- that it should develop gradually, 

- that it be accentralized, 

- that it not be a program of direct political 

action, and 

- that it was not intended as a draft-dodging 

mechanism. 
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EDUCATORS IGE 
OPT IOfe TO D RAFT 

Peace Corps Servloe Aiked 
as Military Alternative 



By HENRY RAYMONT 
Leading educators and man- 
power experts advooattd ytiter- 

day that students and other 
youths be given the option of 
service In the antipoverty pro- 
gram or In the Peace Corps as 
an alternative to being drafted 
into the armed forces. 

The early inclusion in the 
draft law of this option, which 
has been under previous con' 
sideration, was favored In dls- 



Leon Bramson, chairman of the! 
sociology department, Swarth-' 
mora College, and Philip Sher-: 
burnt, president, the National 
Student Association. 

The meetlnif was partly an 
outgrowth otlht White House | 
conf erenoe 4>n International Co-- 
operation held last December at' 
which Mr. Bberly first submit*' 
ted a national service program 
providing for the draft option<| 
The delegates yesterday i 
seemed overwhelmingly to en-| 
dorse the idea that the Peace | 
Corps and antipoverty program 
Were the types of service that 
should be considered as alter-] 
natives to military draft, But' 
they showed less agreement onj 
the practicability of estabhsh-; 
ing a broader national service 
corps. I 
This feeling Was reflected in 
the discussion to set guidelines j 
for the group's study. The 



cussions at the first National 

Service Conference here yester- dT;cusTon Vm&zera desiV^' 

fL«oM T TTKoHUr Ahoj,^«« /vf'to concentrate on providing 
Donald J. Eberly. chairman of j^^jt^j^ ^j^^^^ exemptions in; 



the meeting, said the conference 
would begin a comprehensive re- 
view of the mihtary draft, in- 
cluding the possibility of estab- 
lishing a compulsory national 
service. 

The study, he said, can be ex- 
peoted to suggest a radici' re- 
vision of the draft law, stress- 
ing that youths ahould be al- 
lowed to serve in nonmilltary 
program! as an alternative to 
military service. 
Some 30 representatives of 



time for Congressional hearings 
on the draft law before it ex-! 
pires next year. 

The chance for positive ac- 
tion, the group agreed, is pro- 
vided by two inunediate factors. 
One is that nonmllitary services 
would provide an alternative to 
youths who object to Joining the 
armed forces for reasons of con- 
science or religion. The other is 
the growing need for manpower 
as the Administration increases 



universities, student organlza-'P^e scope of Its social programs, 
tioas. government agencies and CO'" poverty, illiteracy 
phvate foundations participated'^"^ disease. i 
m the mefltlng, which was or-' The day-lonp meetinp was: 
ganised by Mr. Eberly. execu-'held at the Princeton Club, 15 j 
tive associate of the Overseas'West 43d Street. I 
ICducational Service. The decision for a study on| 

Thepartleipantsincluded John proposals to change the draft I 



Monro, dean Of Harvard College: 
Glenn Olds, dean of intematlm* 
al studies of Uie State Univer- 
sity of New York; the Rev. Wll- 
liam S* Coffin, chaplain at Yale 
University and civil rights lead- 
tt*; Harris Wofford, associate 
director of the Peace Corps, and 
Robert Edwards, TTogram as- 



law was endorsed informally 
during the final session. There 
was no vote, but several partici- 
pants utged the action to lay 
the basis for a broad national 
debate on the draft act. 

The idea of exempting Peace > 
Corps volunteers from military 
service was originated by Presi-' 



si.^tant of the Pof" ^""oimdation; 1 dent Kennedy whtn he proposed 
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fonmatlcm of the corps In his 
final campaign speech on Nov. 
3, 1960* 

With the imireaslng: military | 
manpower needs caused by the' 
Vietnam war, however, this sup-- 
gestion has not been put Intoj 
practice. It was disclosed dur*; 
ing yesterday's discussions that- 
out of 5,000 volunteers who re- 
turned from overseas, 80 have 
been drafted. 

While they have not taken 
any public position, some high 
Peace Corps officials are known 
to favor a return to the prin- 
ciple of making service in the 
organization — possibly v/\^y , 
more rigorous standards and an, 
extended tour of duty — an aJter- 
native to the draft ' 

[Copyright © 1966 by The New York Times Company* 
Reprinted by permission*] 



The conference is written up ir. A Prof i le of 
National Service (1966). 

Conference Repercussions 

The next week was a busy one. Roger Little, a 
professor at West Point, called to say he was a member 
of a group called the Inter-University Seminar on Armed 
Forces and Society that was developing a position paper 
in favor of national service. Margaret Mead called to 
talk about women in national service. When someone from 

The New York Times Sunday Magazine called to ask me to 
write an article on national service, I chuckled to myself 
because they had rejected a piece I had sent them 
several years earlier. There was no time for it now so 
I referred them to Marion Sanders, a writer who had 
attended the National Service Conference and whose 
article appeared in the Times of August 7, 1966. Adam 
Walinsky of Senator Robert Kennedy^s office called to 
ask how national service would operate. All this time I 
was trying to do my work at EWA# 

Soon others; were talking about national service* 

The New York Times editorialized: 
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Nationally sound reform lies in the direction 
of universal national service, with limited op- 
tions to serve either in the armed forces, the 
Peace Corps, the National Teacher Corps or a 
variety of domestic urban and rural missions. 
Leading educators have already endorsed such a 
plan. It is now up to the nation's educational, 
manpower and military leadership to evolve a 
blueprint for national debate and Congressional 
action. (May l^f, 1966) 

On May 18, Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
gave a nnajor speech on overseas development. He tacked 
on to the end of it a brief comment on national service: 

It seems to me that we could move toward 
remedying [the draft] inequity by asking every 
young person in the United States to give two 
years of service to his country — whether in one 
of the military services, in the Peace Corps, or 
in some other volunteer development work at home 
or abroad... It would make meaningful the central 
concept of security; a world of decency and dev- 
elopment — where every man can feel that his per- 
sonal horizon is rimmed with hope. 

Newspapers gave top billing to McNamara's national 
service remarks. 

Reporters asked President Johnson where he stood 
on national service. Johnson came down squarely on both 
sides of the fence: yes, he liked the idea of national 
service but no, McNamara's speech was not a trial 
balloon. 

National service was the theme of baccalaureate 
addresses by the presidents of Harvard and Yale. Har- 
vard's Nathan Pusey was negative, fearing voluntary 
service would become adulterated if associated with the 
draft. Yale's Kingman Brewster was emphatically in 
favor of national service. 

In early 3uly Presid'^nt Johnson appointed a twenty- 
member group to make recommendations for improving 
Selective Service and to study national service. Called 
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the National Advisory Commission on Selective Service, 
it was chaired by Burke Marshall and included Kingman 
Brewster as a member. 

Later that month, Marshall asked me to prepare a 
national service plan for consideration by the Commis- 
sion. It was o e in November. 

This was a major challenge. My efforts to date had 
been devoted to a personal test of the idea, an opinion 
survey, a little research, and promotional activities. As 
The New York Times had editorialized, I had expected 
the blueprints to be drawn by the nation^s educational, 
manpower, and military experts. I hadn^t given much 
thought to the details. Also, I was still working full- 
time for EWA. Where would I find the time to devise a 
plan? 

The National Service Secretariat Is Born 

Rather quickly several foundations came to the 
rescue with grants to support my research. EWA agreed 
to receive the grants, to give me leave and to permit 
me to work out of my office - until December 31, 1966. 
I would have to decide by then whether to return to 
work for EWA or cut my ties with them. 1 agreed not to 
identify EWA with national |ervice and adopted the name 
National Service Secretariat as the organization under 
which my activities were carried out. 

The first National Service Newsletter was issued 
in August 1966 and became a monthly publication. 

It soon became clear that our work would continue 
beyond the end of the year. 1 made several inquiries of 
universities and non-profit organizations to see if there 
was any interest in taking us into their fold. There 
was a little interest but no guarantees. I didn^t want 



Secretariat was a name little known in the United 
States until 1973 when a horse by tha*- name won the 
Kentucky Derby. I chose it because I thought it was 
appropriate and because that was the name of the 
building in which 1 worked on my return to Nigeria 
in 1961* It was the building from which the British 
ruled Nigeria in colonial days. 
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to be out in the cold on January 1, so I borrowed the 
EWA constitution and by-laws, made a few changes, re- 
cruited five trustees and submitted it to the proper 
authorities. We were soon incorporated in the State of 
New York. 

The trustees were; 

- Leon Bramson, a former Harvard professor who had 

been active in youth service activities while 
I was at Harvard, 

- Kathleen CuUinan, my secretary who struck me 

as being very sensible, 

- Earl Eames, my MIT friend who had become an 

international management consultant, 

- 3ohn S. Stillman, a lawyer and chairman of the 

American Veterans Committee, 

- and myself. 

It proved a durable group. Bramson resigned in 
197^ to protest my offer to President Gerald Ford to 
help design a civilian service program for the draft- 
resisters, to whom he had given amnesty conditional on 
the performance of such service. Branson was replaced 
in 1975 with Terrence CuUinan of the Stanford Research 
Institute and Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. This group of six re- 
mained intact until Michael Sherraden was added to it 
in 1986 and Terry CuUinan died in 1987. In 1988, we 
were joined by Franciena Fowler-Turner, a specialist in 
voluntary youth service; 3ames Kielsmeier, head of the 
National Youth Leadership Council and sparkplug behind 
the Minnesota Youth Service Corps; and Charles C. 
Moskos, a professor at Northwestern University and 
expert in relationships between the military and civil- 
ian societiv^s. 

Where President Johnson had been ambiguous about 
national service in May, he seemed to be supporting it in 
September. In a speech in Dayton, Ohio, he said: 



We must move toward a standard that no man has 
truly lived who only served himself ... * I am 
asking a group of Governors and Mayors to meet 
and study ways in which city, State, and Fedeial 
governments can cooperate in developing a man- 
power service program th^t could work at every 
level of our society ... . 

The Option Plan 

The core of the plan that I would submit to the 
Marshall Commission were my beliefs: 

- that some young men could make greater con- 
tributions in civilian service than in military 
service, and 

- that either form of service would be enhanced if 
it were the young men who made that decision. 

I called this the Option Plan and worked out a system 
in which seventeen year olds would be informed of their 
options and have a year in which to choose both the 
type of service and the age at which they would enter; 

- Those who served would go to the end of the 
draft queue. 

- Those who made no choice would be liable for the 
military draft for the next six years. 

- Those who wanted to perform alternative service 
as Conscientious Objectors would be able to do 
so. 

In October I polled Newsletter readers on the 
degree of voluntarism that should be incorporated into 
a national service program: 

- They were evenly split on compulsory service. 

- They favored the Option Plan by five to one. 
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- They opposed a system of no deferment for non- 
military service by 68 to one. 

Other parts of the plan did not come as easily. 
For example, I couldn't figure out where to put it. I 
didn't want it operating out of the Defense Department 
or Selective Service, both because I thought they were 
not well equipped to administer a civilian program and 
because I thought civilian service would be in jeopardy 
if the draft ended. 

"Where to put it?" I asked everybody I talked with 
about national service for several weeks. 

The president of Radcliffe, Mary Bunting, had the 
answer. She said I needed a government corporation - a 
new agency that would receive federal money but be 
fairly immune to political machinations. 

I saw right away that this was the way to go and 
gave it the name. National Foundation for Volunteer 
Service. 

"Volunteer" was put in the title to emphasize that 
civilian service would be open only to those who volun- 
teered for it. The armed forces would accept volunteers 
and, if needed, draftees as well. Some said this was a 
form of coercion, since some eighteen year olds would 
choose a form of service rather than make no choice, 
just to avoid the uncertainty of the next six years. 
From a purist's point of view they were right. However, 
the world was far from pure and I felt justiiied in the 
proposal since it was an improvement over the existing 
system. 

The plan called for a gradual build-up of persons 
in civilian national service, rising from 30,000 at the 
end of the first year to 100,000 at the end of the 
second year, 300,000 at the end of the third year, and 
leveling off at about one million in ten years. The 
annual cost of a person in civilian national service 
was estimated to be $^,000 (1966 dollars). 

For those leaving civilian national service, the 
plan recommended that Congress seriously consider award- 
ing educational benefits along the lines of the GI Bill 
that was then open only to those in military service. 
Also, the National Foundation would provide information 
to departing servicemen on further education and career 



opportunities. 

The eighty page plan was completed on time and 
sent to the Commission, In mid-November I presented it, 
complete with charts and graphs. 

Response to the Plan 

Rev. :John Courtney Murray was the first to res- 
pond. He recommended that the Commission adopt my plan 
by acclamation. Prof. Jeanne Nobel was also positive. 

Kingman Brewster surprised me by equivocating. He 
leaned back in his chair and said he didn't know whether 
this was the best way to do national service. 

There was more discussion and although it did not 
lead to an approval of national service by acclamation, 
I left feeling quite positive about the ultimate outcome, 

I was surprised that Commission members neither 
verified nor challenged my findings, as a group of 
scientists would have done if I were presenting some- 
thing new to them. For example, I estimated that ten 
percent of young men would fail to qualify for civilian 
service, in contrast to the 35% that were then failing 
to qualify for military service. This was based on 
papers on national service and on the military dis- 
qualification rate that I sent to my physician rela- 
tives - Robert L. Eberly and David M. Essom - with a 
request that they estimate the rate for civilian service. 
Each approached it somewhat differently and each con- 
cluded that the rate would be close to ten percent. It 
was a critical figure because each percentage point 
meant about ^0,000 men and $160 million, but I was 
never asked to defend my estimate. 

At that time, I thought the government would take 
steps toward national service and that I would soon be 
working for the government. I sensed a need for a 
private sector body to monitor national service poli- 
cies and proceeded to form the National Service Ad- 
visory Board. They were people who had been involved 
in youth issues in a variety of ways and who saw the 
promise of national service, although they were not of 
one mind on the form it should take. Should the govern- 
ment reject national service, I figured the Board would 
continue to promote it and help keep the idea on the 
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right track. 

A Fateful Decision 

Sometime in December, my almost daily calls from 
Neil Boyer, a Commission staff member, stopped. I 
called him to ask what was going on and he was vague* 
Later I learned with virtual certainty that that was 
the time President Johnson concluded that the United 
States could no longer afford the war in Vietnam as 
well as a large War on Poverty; he decided to pursue 
the former at the expense of the latter and passed the 
word to Marsi>all not to come out for national service. 

The Commission's report appeared in March of 1967. 
Only three pages of the 219-page f*iport were devoted to 
national service. The rest of it was about 5«lective 
Service. The report recommended several changes in 
Selective Service but said of national service that it 
needed more research combined with ^'public and private 
experimentation with pilot programs/' 

The Secretariat had organized the second National 
Service Conference for April 1967, with the expectation 
that it would become the launching pad for national 
service. The Conference had a $30,000 budget and well- 
known speakers, but attracted much less attention than 
the 1966 conference. Interest waned when it became 
clear that the Johnson Administration was not going to 
support national service. 

Still, there were plenty ofj things to do. We wrote 
a full report on the conference and, as had been 
agreed with the Russell Sage Foundation, submitted it 
to them for publication. There had not been any votes 
at the conference but there had been a general consen- 
sus on two points; namely: 

- that national service pilot projects be conduc- 

ted, and 

- that a directory of existing outlets for youth 

service be published. 

As I pursued these objectives, there were also a 
number of opportunities to get out the national service 
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messagg, to learn more about its several dimensions, 
and to engage interested persons in debate and discus- 
sion* 

One of the first challenges came from a surprising 
source, The Christian Century. My father had subscribed 
to this magazine as a Methodist minister and I did not 
expect it would do anything but applaud a proposal that 
derived from what I considered a fairly Christian thought 
process and which seemed to me to embody some of the 
more notable Christian precepts. 

The author of the article was Prof. 3ohn M. Sworn-, 
ley of St. Paul School of Theology. He was as unaware 
of my background as he was aware of the history of the 
draft. He had been an organizer of the campaign against 
Universal Military Training following World War 11. He 
apparently saw my efforts as an attempt to solidify the 
place of conscription in American society. He was also 
concerned that national service might supplant the 
church as the primary channel for the idealism of young 
people. His article appeared in the issue of January 11, 
1967. 

My reply, which was printed on April 5, 1967, 
begins on page 59. 

Religious leaders could be found on both sides of 
the national service issue. Rev. William S. Coffin and 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh both signed on as charter 
members of the Secretariat's National Service Advisory 
Board. Pope Paul included this statement in his Fifth 
Encyclical of March 28, 1967: 

We are pleased to learn that in certain na- 
tions military service can be partially accomp- 
lished by doing social service, a "service pure 
and simple." We bless these undertakings and the 
goodwill which inspires them. 

Shifting Gears 

As the debate proceeded, financial support for the 
Secretariat was drying up as rapidly as it had appeared. 
The foundations had locked their cash registers when it 
became evident the government was not going to pursue 
national service. I was surprised because I thought we 
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Reader^! Response 



National Service: Purpose and Potential 

Counterarguments to the Article by John M. SwomUy, Jr. 

I 



SINCE John iJ. Swomley's article on 
national service (Jan. ii) specifically 
refers to me and to "A Profile of 
National Service/' which I edited, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to respond. 

It should be emphasized at the outset 
that national service is neither a new 
concept nor primarily an answer to 
present inequities in the m'litary draft. 
National service derives from William 
James's "The Moral Equivalent of 
War" (1910), Pierre Ceresole's "Service 
Civile Internationale" (ca. igto), the 
Gvilian Conservation Corps (igjos), the 
G.I. Bill (1940s) and the Peace Corps 
and antipoverty programs (1960s). Na- 
tional service relates to an expression .>f 
youthful energies and a desire for ad- 
venture, service> employment, education 
and peace. 

A program of national service would 
be a realization of a mutual respon- 
sibility of youth and society — on the 
part of youth to serve the society which 
has nurtured and educated them, and on 
the part of society to give young people 
a wide range of opportunities to gain 
experience in the world which will soon 
be theirs. Thus a program of national 
service is needed whether a military 
draft exists or not. 

So long as the draft does operate, we 
are faced witli the question of how to 
treat persons serving in nonmilitary ca- 
padties. For example, should draft- 
eligible young men in the Peace Corps 
be deferred, as Pres. Kennedy suggested? 
Or should they ht called for induction, 
as occurred in a few cases in 1966? 
Should young men not presently quali- 
fied for military service be made to serve 
in the armed forces as the price of 
further education, as is the case in 
Project 100,000, or should this period of 
upgrading count as fulfillment of the 
service obligation? 



Last year the National Service Score- 
tariat developed a national service mod- 
el for the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Selective Service. This model is 
now serving as a reference point for 
further research. Basically, it calls for a 
large-scale program of voluntary na- 
tional service. It is suggested that the 
federal governme.:*; fund a national 
foundation to provide subsistence al- 
lowances for persons in national service 
and to provide for the training of 
participants in service activities. When 
the military draft is in effect, registrants 
would be able to opt for a period of 
nonmilitary service Those doing so 
would not be exempt from military 
service but would be placed toward the 
end of the order of call. 

Space permits only brief replies to 
Swomley's other objections. He says that 
the national service proposal implies 
that national service is more valuable 
than international or nonnational ser- 
vice. This is a misinterpretation of the 
service examples which Swomley himself 
cites fiom our publication, namely, U.N. 
agencies and the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee. Identification of such 
service as "national" reflects the belief 
that support of nonmilitary service ac- 
tivities is in the national interest. "Ser- 
vice" is the key and iu nature would be 
defined by its functions, which would 
include international (UNESCO), na- 
tional (Peace Corps, VISTA), state (con- 
servation units), local (hospitals, schools) 
and individual (independently initiated 
service projects) activities. The concept 
refers to a personal contribution to 
society, be that a state or a world 
community. 

Swomley says that national service 
inevitably involves compulsion, that if 
the suggested national service plan were 
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put into effect during a period of mili- 
tary conscription, there would be added 
pressure on young men to choose be* 
tween military and nonmilitary service* 
But it must of course be recognized that 
youth live in a world of pressures: for 
example, societal pressures to wear cer- 
uin kinds of clothes, family pressures to 
attend college. 

Swomley's assertion that service would 
be permitted only "in the manner pre- 
scribed by the government'* is mislead- 
ing. The kind of national service pro- 
gram suggested would simply make it 
possible for a much laiger number of 
young people to serve humanity in a 
way hidierto denied them because the 
necessary resources have not been avail- 
able, and because they themselves have 
not received sufficient education and 
skills from society. 

There would of course be basic ai- 
teria for what constitutes service. For 
example, the requirement for work pep 
formed by conscientious objectors is 
that it contributes to the national 
health, safety or interest. Under this 
sutute a conscientious objector recently 
performed his alternative service with 
the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, a group that would like to 
eliminate consaiption. 

Swomley also raises the question of 
finances. We estimate annual expendi- 
ture at $5,000 per man year, so that a 
significant program would cost billions 
of dollars per year. But this sum must 
be set against the cost to society of 
higher aime rates and of the welfare 
payments that ^11 be required if a 
national service program is not put into 
effect. It also has to be set against the 
higher lifetim\. earnings that would ac- 
crue to persons who had undertaken a 
period of national service. There ctr- 
uinly would be questions of the rela- 
tionship between church and state, but 
they are not necessarily insurmountable; 
such questions have been resolved quite 
satisfactorily overseas by the Peace 
Ck)rps in providing, for example, teach- 
ers for parochial schools so long as they 
do not teach religious subjects. 
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To lament that national service might 
provide a major outlet for the interests 
of youths who would otherwise join 
church-related activities appears to me 
to repudiate the basic church philoso- 
phy of service — a philosophy which, I 
am strongly convinced, has played a 
major role in motivating many young 
men to enter the Peace Corps and non- 
military programs and in developing the 
desire to build rather than bum. If this 
attitude of service is right and good, as is 
suggested by the social gospel of the 
church-family complex, surely the very 
institutions which have been aeated at 
least in part to serve mankind should 
not stand in the way of expanding the 
opportunities for fulfilling their own 
teachings. 

Finally, Swomley's assertion that 
elimination of draft inequities is the 
major justification for national service is 
a misundentanding of the underlying 
spirit and objectives of the concept. The 
draft controversy is merely the crisis of 
the moment and as such has focused 
attention on the potential of national 
service as an alternative manpower and 
service policy < Thirty years ago a situa- 
tion of large-scale unemployment among 
youth necessiuted new approaches to 
the needs of that age group and of the 
society as a whole. In another decade or 
two other problems will likely have 
come to the foreground. 

Attention and concern may have been 
stimulated by the draft debate, but the 
more aitical social issues to which na- 
tional service responds are the increas* 
ing alienation of today's youth and the 
need for more and better education^ 
hospital and overseas assistance pro- 
grams, all of which can be greatly bene- 
fited through expanded service oppor- 
tunities for young people. This positive 
value can be demonstrated only by 
initiating pilot projects in the variety of 
service areas which might be included in 
a large-scale program of voluntary na- 
tional service. If the worthiness of the 
concept is thereby substantiated, state 
and local groups would be likely to 
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respond with projecu of their own de- 
sign and of benefit to their immediate 
community. 

The potential of national service as a 
response to existing social, manpower 
and educational needs must not be 
minimized by confining discussion of 
the concept to its relationship to the 
draft. Conceivably a long-range effect of 
national service could be the emergence 
of an all-volunteer army. But more im- 
poruntly, the establishment of a na- 
tional service program could enable 
youths from diverse backgrounds to con- 
tribute volunurily a period of their life 
in service to humanity — whether in the 
local national or international com- 
munity. 

Donald J. Eberly, 
Executive Director. 
National Service Secretariat, 
New York, NY. 

The Christian Century 

[Copyright 1967 Christian Century Foundation. 
Reprinted by permission from the April 5, 1967 
issue of The Christian Century. ] 

were making headway in demonstrating that national 
service was more than just a draft issue. I realized 
that I had made a mistake in not seeking long-term 
grants for the Secretariat in the previous year. 

I was especially sad to see the break-up of our 
cheerful and efficient crew at the Secretariat. Kath- 
leen CuUinan, Carole Bell and Lois Luchessa had per- 
formed superbly and had helped to make my first full 
year with national service as enjoyable as it had been 
hectic and stimulating. 

There was a delightful interlude in May at Ditch- 
ley Park, England, where Winston Churchill occasionally 
spent weekends during the war to get away from the 
blitz. The Ditchley Foundation had invited me to a 
conference on Rescue, Relief and Service. Kurt Hahn, 
the founder of Outward Bound wab there as was his 
former pupil. Prince Philip, who chaired the meeting. 

1 went there expecting to enjoy the company, the 
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food and the setting, thinking it would be a rah-rah 
session of Old Boys for CXitward Bound with little 
serious talk of national service. 

Instead, much of the discussion focused on nation- 
al service and Prince Philip was the most effective 
chairman I have ever seen. He was fair, knowledgeable, 
alert and aware of the clock. The Conference report 
captured the spirit of national service in these words: 

The future is in the hands of young men and 
women* "Youth Service'' does not in fact mean the 
provision of services to the young, so much as 
providing more opportunities for them to influ- 
ence society creatively: to help the weak and 
under- privileged to accept responsibility, and to 
train themselves accordingly: to explore the open 
spaces of this world, to help restore an orderly 
healthy society: to understand and experience 
human poiesy (the arts ^f mankind) and to become 
"teachers" and friends. 

It appeared to me the bulk of my national service 
contacts would be in Washington, D.C., so we moved 
there in the cummer of 1967. There was enough money in 
our treasury to rent a small office and pay my salary 
for several months. I rented an eighty square foot 
office in downtown Washington and set up shop. 
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1967--1971 

Service-Learning 

A Bill for National Service 

A National Service Pilot Project 

This period was a continuation of the last one. 
The Vietnam War continued, the assassinations continued 
(notably Martin Luther King, 3r. and Robert F. Ken- 
nedy.) There was a lot of disillusionment. Where Eisen- 
hower had, as promised, ended the Korean War within 
months of his inauguration, Nixon made the same promise 
but the Vietnam War continued for all four years of his 
first term. And the War on Poverty was fading away. 

# # # 



As the Secretariat entered this period of aus- 
terity the trustees had to decide whether; 

[1] the Secretariat should cease to exist, 

[2] it should respond positively to several over- 
tures that had been made to do consulting 
work, or 

[3] it should confine itself to national service 
matters with little prospect of having any- 
thing more than a minimal budget. 

Th' trustees considered these options and wc agreed: 

- that it would not be right to close shop before 
national service had had a fair test, 

- that the national service message would be 
diluted if the Secretariat became known as one 
of hundreds of Washington consulting firms, 
and 



- that option three was therefore the preferred 
choice. 
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It was understood that I would be taking on consulting 
assignments as an individual and would take myself off 
the Secretariat's payroll while doing so. 

Education and Service 

During this four-year period, I probably spent 
more time on the educational implications of service 
than anything else. This was done in cooperation with 
the American Council on Education, the Stanford 
Research Institute (SRI), and the Southern Regional 
Education Board (SREB). I was interested in determining 
the extent of service activities on college campuses 
and found a congenial Council official in the person of 
3oseph Shoben, editor of the Educational Record. He 
offered to mail out a survey that I would design to all 
2,000 college campuses. I would analyze the results and 
the Council would publish them in its journal. The 
result was "Service Experience and Educational Growth." 
(See page 78.) 

Another congenial person was Terry CuUinan. He 
had completed his military service and was working with 
SRI, which he convinced to put up a little money to 
study service activities as a break from the academic 
grind. Through this project I visited a dozen or so 
campuses whose innovative service programs had turned 
up in the survey mentioned above. 

Robert Terry and Louise helped with this project. 
It was published by SRI as An Agenda for Off-Campus 
Learning Experiences* 

"Diakonia Paideia" 

Cullinan and I also surveyed a random sample of 
former Peace Corps and VISTA Volunteers. The most in- 
teresting fir^ding was that the ex-Volunteers, on average, 
reported that xhey learned more than they contributed 
while in service. It was clear that youth service should 
not be viewed juSt as a draft-related issue, as it had 
been in 1966, but as an educational issue as well. 

This conclusion was reinforced in my work with the 
SRhB. I had talked briefly at the 1967 National Service 
Conference with SREB's William Ramsay and Robert Sig- 
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mon. A few months later they invited me to go to Atlan- 
ta and evaluate their Resource Development Internship 
Project, 

It was what they called a service-learning pro- 
gram. College students were hired as summer interns on 
public service projects* They were required to think 
ahead about the likely learning outcomes of the pro- 
ject. They met regularly with academic advisers. They 
didn^'t receive their final paychecks until receipt of 
their final reports. 

It was a superbly designed operation and I said so 
in my report. About the only flaw I could find was the 
use of "service-learning" as a descriptor. If the idea 
was to gain the currency it deserved, I thought it 
needed a livelier name. 

I decided to follow in the footsteps of Norbert 
Wiener, who had gone to the Greek language for "cyber- 
netics". I called Elizabeth Bridge, who was the only 
Greek teacher I knew, and posed the problem. She recom- 
mended "diakonia paideia" as the Greek phrase closest 
to service-learning. I promptly made it the title of my 
report on SREB's service-learning program. I haven't 
seen a reference to "diakonia paideia" since then, but 
service-learning soon became a fairly common term on 
the nation'^s campuses. 

The Atlanta Service-Learning Conference 

Later I served with SKEB as coordinator of the 
Atlanta Service-Learning Conference. This was a col- 
laborative effort among the colleges and universities 
in Atlanta, City Hall and a number of non-profit 
organizations. It also included local representatives of 
the Peace Corps, VISTA and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

It began in the summer of 1969 with 500 students 
engaged in service-learning projects. U.S. Commissioner 
of Education 3ames Allen gave the kick-off address. It 
continued through the fall and winter as varicus study 
groups conducted research and produced position papers. 
Early in 1970 it was wrapped up with a conference and a 
publication entitled Atlanta Service-Learning Con- 
ference Report - 1970 (SREB, publisher). This year- 
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long activity gave a major boost to service-learning at 
the level of higher education. 

A Topic of Debate 

In 1968 the Russell Sage Foundation puLlished our 
report on the 1967 meeting as National Service: A 
Report of a Conference. Except for a brief mention on 
the Huntley-Brinkley Report, a television news program, 
the book didn't attract much attention until national ser- 
vice was made the high school debate topic for 1968-69. 

The debate organizers found very little printed 
material on national service and asked if there was 
some way the Report could be sent to schools with 
debate teams. The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation together 
with the Arthur Vining Davis Foundations decided this 
was a worthwhile project. They proceeded to print 
another 12,000 copies of the 600-page report and dis- 
tribute them to high schools. Evidently it became the 
"bible" for a number of teams as I still occasionally 
meet people who ponder over the name and ask if I was 
the guy who wrote the book for the debate topic. 

The year of debate gave me a chance to put the 
issue of mandatory service into perspective. This had 
turned out to be the major point of friction between 
myself and a number of otherwise congenial people whom 
I would have expected to support national service. 

To them, my proposal was too modest because it did 
not challenge the draft. I had thought about this in the 
1950s and concluded that the draft would be with us for 
a long time - at least until there was another war or 
until the Cold War with the Soviet Union came to an 
end. Their attitude was that conscription was inherent- 
ly wrong and anything that was linked to it - indeed, 
that might make it more attractive and long-lived - was 
also wrong. The article beginning on page 87 was my 
attempt to explain my position. 

The decision to make national service a debate 
topic was not the only spin-off from the general inter- 
est in national service during 1966 and 1967. Current 
History decided to devote an issue to national service 
and asked me to write an article for it. 
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As I had already described the rationale, design 
and educational aspects in recent articles, I decided 
to focus this piece on the quantitative side of nation- 
al service. Estinnates of the needs, size and cost of 
national service are given in "National Needs and Na- 
tional Service/' (See p. 97.) 

Two Mysteries 

There were two political mysteries in 1968. In a 
major campaign speech on May 10, Vice President Hum- 
phrey proposed eight important areas of action. One of 
them wasj 

. . .capturing the resources of energy and commit- 
ment in our young people through a system of 
national service which not only distributes the 
burdens of military service fairly, but offers 
incentives and opportunities for contributing to 
our domestic needs. 

Then he dropped it like a hot potato. He became the 
Democratic nominee for president. On October 2, his 
running-mate. Sen. Edmund Muskie, said: 

The national service alternative would permit 
us to do on a broader and more meaningful scale 
the kinds of things we need to do if we are to 
become the kind of society our Declaration of ^ 
Independence and the Constitution have promised. 

When I followed up with Muskie's staff, they said 
in essence that he had made a mistake in talking about 
national service. My efforts to get to the bottom of 
these mysteries have not been fruitful. My best guess 
is that Humphrey and Muskie feared that President John- 
son's theory - that opposition to the Vietnam War was 
pretty much limited to college kids afraid of being 
drafted - would not have held water, as young men from 
all walks of life, and in large numbers, opted for civilian 
service. 

That the military had shown even mild support for 
national service had come as a little surprise. In just a 
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fe\v ^ears, many Americans had moved from viewing any 
alternative to military service as a haven for draft- 
dodgers, to believing that the existence of the draft 
permitted the government to wage an unpopular war in 
Vietnam, In the same time period, other Americans had 
moved from the same initial view of national service to 
one that regarded it as a way to make the draft less 
objectionable. Thus, some military officials came to 
regard national service as a way to reduce opposition 
to the draft, just as some civilians were concluding 
that naticnal service would only prolong the draft and, 
therefore, the war. 

A Bill for National Service 

Given the intensity of feelings about the draft 
during this period, it was surprising that the first 
legislator to sponsor a national service bill was one 
strongly opposed to the draft. 

This is how it happened. Sen. Mark Hatfield and I 
and several others were attending a meeting to talk 
about international service. During the discussion, I 
described the national service plan I had developed. 

Sen. Hatfield, whom I had not met before, ex- 
pressed great interest in the plan and asked me to meet 
with him in his office. 

I did. He said he liked the National Foundation 
for Volunteer Service as a model for the Peace Corps 
and other forms of overseas service. 

Hatfield was interested in changing the design of 
the Peace Corps; I was interested in having a national 
service bill introduced. Out of this alliance came S. 
1937, the Youth Power Act of 1969. 

Hatfield insisted that there be no mention of the 
draft in the bill. This was fine with me because I was 
trying to make people see that draft inequities were 
not the only reason to consider national s'^rvice. 

Apart from this one caveat, he gave me carte 
blanche to write a bill to my liking. Working v/ith his 
staff aide and a Congressional bill writer, I did it. 

Most of the money in the bill would have gone for 
stipends to 17-27 year olds engaged* in service-learning 
activities. 
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Hatfield introduced the bill on April 22, 1969. It 
didn't get anywhere legislatively but Hatfield sent 
copies of it to a number of college presidents. He 
received many thoughtful replies, most of them sup- 
portive. 

With Nixon's election in 1968, it was clear that 
we were moving toward a volunteer military. I tried to 
keep national service before the Congress and the pub- 
lic as a preferred option. 

I testified before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee that national service was more important than 
the means by which ^we recruited members of the armed 
forces. (See p. 10^.) My sense of priorities was not 
shared by many others. To most people, the big question 
was the draft; national service was a related but 
secondary issue. They would pay little attention to 
national service once the draft issue was solved in a 
way that satisfied them. 

I wrote an article in The Retired officer (see p. 
107) suggesting that a voluntary national service might 
have to be instituted to get enough recruits for the 
volunteer military. My protestations were in vain. The 
end of the draft in 1973, together with the end of the 
Vietnam War in 1975, led to a decline in social acti- 
vism among young people. This shift - combined with 
increased military pay, smaller numbers of military 
personnel and increased youth unemployment - permitted 
a voluntary military to exist without a voluntary na- 
tional service. 

Odd Jobs 

The Secretariat provided useful information to a 
number of groups that were looking into various aspects 
of youth policy during this period: 



The statement referred to 

mony is the same as that on 

mentioned are Sen. Birch Be 
Kennedy . 



at the end of the testi- 
p. 116. The two colleagues 
yh and Sen. Edward M. 
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- Clark Kertj and his higher education study 

groups, 

- James Coleman, chairman of ^:he Panel on 

Youth of th^ President's Science Advisory 
Committee, and 

- Gov, William Scranton with the President's 

Commission on Campus Unrests 

All made use of our materials. All had positive things 
to say about national service. 

At its annual meeting in 1968, the American 
Association for Higher Education passed a resolution 
accusing higher education of neglecting its public 
service responsibility in favor of teaching and re- 
search. They recommended: 

Extension of the classroom into the community 
of the disadvantaged chrough such activities as 
awarding college credits for service performed by 
students, and the development of community ser- 
vice projects. Such activity might well include 
cooperation with such agencies as the President* s 
Council on Youth Opportunity , the National Ser- 
vice Secretariat , as well other recognized 
community service agencies . 

Occasionally I met with small groups of disadvan- 
taged young people. After I gave a brief talk on nation- 
al service, their first question was, "Where do I sign 
up?" For the most part, they were lookin/; for jobs but 
it was clear that they were also taken with the idea of 
doing something constructive and having it be con- 
sidered as important as military servi^**. They were 
generally affiliated with a school or > ith club and 
they knew about the Employment Service and Job Corps, 
so I had little new to give them by way of referrals. I 
felt discouraged after these sessions and hoped I could 
return some day and tell them where they could sign up. 

It was less discouraging to talk with young people 
more well-to-do because they had more options before 
them. When meeting with them, I tried to get them to 
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view service as a sensible kind of activity - not one 
reserved for the saintly - and to think about integrat- 
ing service with their studies. An example of this oc- 
curred in a visit with the Encampment for Citizenship 
in Montana in 1969. (See p. 73.) 

One rather unusual consulting job was to describe 
100 innovative ideas for the National Education Assoc- 
iation. These were not my ideas but ones I had read or 
heard about and that seemed relevant to the areas of 
youth policy and education. 

One of them had to do with a country club in the 
midwest whose members invited poor youngsters from the 
city to play golf with them every week or two. It was a 
great experience for them to rub shoulders with com- 
munity leaders on pretty much an equal footing. As a 
result, the young people did better at school and had 
access to the kinds of summer and part-time jobs nor- 
mally reserved for the children of country club mem- 
bers. 

Why couldn't this idea catch on and be replicated 
nationwide? As Thomas Edison observed in regard to 
inventions, it served as a reminder that innovations 
also are 1% inspiration and 99* perspiration. 

I followed up on the two major recommendations of 
the 1967 National Service Conference; namely, a com- 
pilation of current service opportunities for young people 
and a national service pilot project. In 1968, the 
Secretariat published the Directory of Service Or- 
ganizations. It lists hundreds of national, state and 
local organizations offering service opportunities. It 
contains guidelines for the individual or group of young 
people interested in serving, and includes a preprint of 
"Service Experience and Educational Growth" (See p. 
78.) In addition, I looked into a computerized system 
for matching young people with service opportunities. I 
wrote a proposal called "Service Opportunities System" 
which would have utilized computers to match young 
people with service jobs. The proposal attracted some 
interest but no financial support. 

Pilot Projects in Theory 

My second task stemming from the 1967 conference 
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Encampment Told 

Service Is Pari 
Of Learning 



Choice of future college 
courses and careers in social 
service of members of the En- 
campment for Citizenship may 
be in the making this ^eek as 
Donald J. Eberly, consultant on 
professional Jubs in volunteer 
service, Washington, D,C,, dis* 
cusses service opportunities 
open to young people today. 

Eberly/ former consultant to 
the Peace Corps and the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on 
Selective Service, will deal with 
volunteer community senice 
and careers in social change at 
the encampment this week. 

''Service should be as much 
a part of the learning process 
as study and research," Eberly 
claimed in his talk to the en- 
campers this morning. 

He told of Neighborhood Youth 
Corps young people, school droF>- 
jouts formerly considered as 
"dumb kids," who are proving 
to be better at tutoring the dis- 
advantaged than people with 
master's degrees. 

Eberly cited the Peace Corps 
returnee who claimed she got 
more out of serving two ypars 
with the Peace Corps than in 
four years of college. 

"Sociology professors will 
have to give up their notes for 
their Ph.D. papers and move 
with the times," he said. 



I Community service offers a 
two-way benefit, Eberly indi- 
cated. The need of youthful 
qualities and capabilities by 
communities can be seen by the 

many agencies, such as Peace 
Corps and VISTA, operating to- 
day. By the same token, com- 
munity service helps fulfill 
youngsters' deep need to be use- 
ful. 

Appropriate to the encamp- 
ment session nearing an end 
jhere next week was Eberly's 
[Call to encampers this morning 
to discuss in workshop sessions 
•over the next three days what 
I they have learned in their com- 
munity service performed week- 
ly in Great Falls since their ar- 
rival. They will determine if 
their experience here has af' 
fected their choice in courses 
at school next fall They will 
also try to determine what they 
have learned about people 
j through their experience in 
I Great Falls and of Lhe forces, 
jsuch as politics and finance, 
that govern a community. 

''That community service is 
only for do-gooders is a myth," 
Eberly stated. . He added that 
his three years of teaching in 
Nigeria were the best years of 
his life, contrary to the predic- 
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jtion by friends it would be all 

jgrimness and sacrifice. 

! He referred to Job Corps, 

! Teacher Corps, Peace Corps, 

1 VISTA, NYC and the United Na- 

jtions Food and Agriculture Or- 

iganization, among other UN 

j agencies, as being a few of the 

! organizations in which young 

'people may do community work. 

I He mentioned briefly Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, College and Univer- 

,sitv of Oregon as being bmong 
colleges and universities offer- 
ling off-campus work in the field 
of the student's interest for a 

■semester as ps»rt of their cur- 
ricula. 

[Printed in the August 11, 1969 issue of the Leader. 
Reprinted with the permission of the Great Falls 
Tribune. ] 

was to formulate a national service pilot project. I 
talked with officials of the National Highway Safety 
Board and designed a National Service Highway Safety 
Patrol Corps (see p* 111)# This seemed to me to be a 
good example because several of the dimensions of na- 
tional service were well represented in it: 

- Young people would be given significant respon- 

sibility. 

- There was an element of risk. 

- There were opportunities for training that would 

carry over to post-service employment. 

- Teams would be formed of young people from 

different walks of life* 

The highway safety project has yet to be tested 
but a general purpose pilot project that I designed a 
little later fared better. I presented it in early 1971 
to a conference on "Youth and National Service or- 
ganized by Morris Janowitz, founder of the Inter-Uni- 
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versity Seminar on Armed Forces and Society. My sug- 
gestions in "A National Service Pilot Project" (see p. 
lU) helped to shape the Program for Local Service 
launched two years later by ACTION. 

The Secretariat ran out of foundation money early 
in 1969. When our bank balance fell below $1,000, 1 
took myself off the payroll and moved our office from 
downtown to our home. It is still there. Louise volun- 
teered to do the typing and has typed scores of papers 
and thousands of letters since then. 

There were occasional moments of great hope during 
this time. One day I was invited to New York City to 
have lunch with 3ohn D. Rockefeller, IIL Youth policy 
was one of his interests and evidently he wanted to 
check out national service. 

Although he was quite shy, we had a good conver- 
sation. I left thinking that he would take some initia- 
tive with national service. 

Instead, he concluded that federal involvement 
with national service would make it too bureaucratic. 
The several hundred biggest corporations and univer- 
sities, he said, were the ones that should take the 
lead with national service. 

Alas, he never did anything, so far as 1 am aware, 
to further this recommendation. 

Blatchford and ACTION 

A more fruitful relationship started when Joseph 
Blatchford, whom President Nixon had appointed to head 
the Peace Corps, told his Peace Corps staff that he 
wanted to learn about national service. One or more 
persons recommended that h\ talk with me. 

I soon learned from Blatchford that he had been 
captivated by the national service idea ever since 
reading William James' "Moral Equivalent of War" in 
college. We had lunch every six months or so to explore 
possibilities but there was little he could do with only 
the Peace Corps portfolio and in the face of Nixon's 
known antipathy toward national service. 

This changed on January 1^, 1971, when Nixon made 
a speech that seemed to support national service: 
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There nieds to be something more than the 
absence of war. Young people need something posi- 
tive to respond to — some high enterprise in 
which they can test themselves and fulfill them- 
selves.... I believe that government has a le- 
sponsibility to ensure that the idealism and 
willingness to contribute of our dedicated young 
people be put to constructive use. 

By mid-1971, Nixon had executed a reorganization 
plan that created ACTION, a new agency that would 
embrace the Peace Corps, VISTA and other volunteer 
service programs. He named Blatchford to head it. By 
August I was working at ACTION. 

[Narrative continued on p. 129.] 
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Service Experience and 
Educational Growth 



Donald h Eberly 



What the Establishment can*t grasp is that 
you can get a better criucation from two 
years with VISTA or the Peace Corps than 
from four years in your major universities} 

AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES havC 

been slow to recognize the relevance of 
service activities to the educational process. 
Almost universally, they commend the sc^^- 
ice activities of their students but seldom 
take the extra logical steps of rwarding aca- 
demic credit for and funding such activities 
(Sec Table lA). Because of the incrcas- 
ing numbers of young people participating 
in government and private sponsored ser^'- 
ice programs — many of them student-ini- 
tiated— higher education will soon have to 
face the issue of its stance on the relation- 
ship between sen'ice and the academic cur* 
riculum. 

Tlie rationale for developing a service 
curriculum can be identified in the philo- 
sophical statements of William lames and 
John Dewev. James stressed the dependence 
of cognition on feeling and experience, 

» Joanne Palmisano. Letter to tlic Editor, Look, 
November 28, 1967 (31 ), p. 16. 



Without them, one can do little more 
than acquire a bundle of facts; he can 
know about something, but he cannot know 
it.' Dewey went beyond this theory to not- 
ing its practical application, pointing to the 
enormous amount of learning acquired by 
the pre-school child in undirected play ac- 
tivities. He advocated provision of in- 
creased opportunity for si>Tiilar kinds of 
leaming situations in school.* 

These philosophies have not existed in a 
void but have inspired colleges, notably 
Antioch, to introduce work-study programs. 
The purpose of Antioch's program, begun 
in 1921, is "to equip students to live effec- 
tively in a complex world/' * Well over half 
of the organizations in which Antioch stu* 
dents obtain their work experience involve 
the fields of healthy education, and other 
forms of community and public service. 
Among tlie handful of institutions that have 

2Gav Wilson Allen, William lames (New 
York: the Viking Press, 1967), pp. 266^7. 

3 John Dcwcv. "Interest and Effort in Eduw- 
tion/* intelligence In the Modern World, cd. 
loscph Ratner (New York: The Modern Librao', 
19 pp. 607-14. 

* 'The Cooperative Plan," Antioch College 
Du//chn October 1965 (62). 
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Table 1: Institutional Support for the Service CMrriculum 

Early in 1968» the Comniission on Academic Affain of the American Council on Education 
and the National Service Seaetariat conducted a postcard survey of 2,106 colleges and universities 
to determine the nature and the extent of their support for off-campus service activities. Service 
activities were defined in the survey as those "(a) which contribute to the welfare of others; (b) 
whose rate of compensation, if any, is facilitadve only; and (c) which, unlike work experiences, are 
not designed basically as apprentice programs/' 



Survey Statement 



Pcrceat Affirmative 
RepUet* 



Affirmative Repliet 
to Survey Statemenu (A) 



Number of Irutitutiooi 
Replyini 



(A) Kind of Support 

"We give moral support to the 
value of service experiences/* 93 

"Our faculty assists with training 
and orientation of students for 
service experiences/' 63 

"We pay one or more persons to 
coordinate service activities of 
students/* 28 

"We award academic credit for 
qualifying servic experiences/' .13 

"We otTer financial support to 
permit students to undertake 
service experiences/* 23 

(B) Campuses with Identifiable 

Person in Charge 87 

Potitioa of PertOD in Charge Percent 

Dean 43 

Other administrator 19 

Chaplain/retigious affairs 9 

Faculty member 9 

Director of student activities 9 

Service coordinator 5 

President 4 

Student 1 

Title not given 1 



To all five 25 

To any four 68 

To any three 127 

To any two 207 

To any one 177 

No statement 19 

Total 623 



* Repliet received by the end o/ February, breakdown as shown above. 



developed programs which place service ex- 
periences clearly within the framework of 
the educational process are Anderson Col- 
lege (Indiana)^ California State College at 
Los Angeles* Dartmouth College* Franconia 
College (New Hampshire), Harvard Col- 
leger Idaho State University, Iowa Wesleyan 
College, Lewis and Clark College, Lincoln 
University, Marymount College (New 



York), Mercer County Community College 
(New Jersey), Northeastern Junior College 
(Colorado), RadclifFe College, University 
of Washington, and Wilmington College 
(Ohio). The State University College at 
Old Westbury, New York, has not yet 
opened its doors to students, but adminis- 
trators are already planning a service cur- 
riculum with the help of youthful advisers. 



In response to a growing demand by students for the accreditation of learning 
experiences beyond the campus, colleges and universities — both individually and collec- 
tively — are developing various types of service-oriented curricula, Donald /, Eberly, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Service Secretariat, describes four programs that wed the 
notion of community service to accepted academic goals^ and suggests guidelines for insti- 
tutions planning such expansion of their curriculum. 
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What differcnriates a service experience 
from another kind of work experience? Be- 
cause service (or one person is a job for an- 
other, the experience must be defined pri- 
marily as a relationship between the activity 
and the person performing it. A scrvicr* ex- 
perience, as used in this paper, combines 
the following characteristics, to a greater or 
lesser degree: 

1. The accomplishment of the activity con- 
tiibutci to the welfare of others. 

2. The psychic income associated with the ac- 
tivity is sufficient to overcome its low level 
of financial reward. 

3. The activity provides the performer with a 
basis for balancing materialistic and hu* 
manitarian considerations when he chooses 
a direction for his career. 

A three-legged stool 

Like the three-legged stool a trio of 
forces gives shape, support, and stability to 
a service curriculum. One leg is the com- 
munity's need for service. This need is 
most visibly expressed in the educational 
and medical deprivation of residents of the 
inner city. It also reaches out to the sub- 
urban ghettoes where affluent youths are 
ignorant of the feelings of hunger, hopeless- 
ness, and discrimination of their fellow man 
on the other side of the beltway. It contin* 
ues to the poor rural youfJi, to Indian res- 
ervations, and overseas to the multitudes 
in need of health and educational assistance. 
A common characteristic of many of these 
needs is that they can be effectively at- 
tacked by teenagers and young adults who 
do not yet possess a handful of certificates 
and diplomas. 

The second leg is the students' desire for 
personal commitment and societal involve- 
ment. Brought up in front of a TV set. 
identified by a bewildering array of num* 
bers» and tested by machines, today's youth 
wants to do things that are real. He wants 
experience. He wants to live. His emotional 
needs will not be met in the offices of gov- 
ernment or business, but in a direct per- 
sonal link with someone in need. 

The third leg is in place when the fac- 
ulty recognizes the educational value of the 
service experience. Firsthand experience has 
long been considered essential to the study 
of the physical and biological sciences. Edu- 



cators have deemed experimentation in 
these area.«! sufficiently important to allo- 
cate time to then even in the elementary 
school. Yet, aspiring teachers are generally 
I'lOt allowed to try out teaching until they 
have nearly completed their formal educa- 
tion; and the same is true for social work- 
er,. At last, however, the pros are recog- 
nising that, so long as there is a will to 
serve and an appropriate assignment, young 
people in high school and college can de- 
rive significant educational value from the 
service experience. 

The merging of the community's service 
needs, the young people's desire to become 
involved, and the faculty's recognition of 
the service experience as academically val- 
uable yields a service curriculum. Peace 
Corps and VISTA Volunteei^ returning to 
campuses after their period of service are 
forcing colleges to face the question of 
whether to grant academic credit for their 
experience. The Peace Corps has found that 
many institutions give credit for particular 
aspects of the three-month training period, 
but only a small fraction give credit for the 
actual service.^ Even more surprising, most 
educational institutions had not considered 
their stance on service credits tmtil some 
students sought such recognition. 

Before dealing directiy with the issue o( 
academic credit ^or service experiences, it 
may be instructive to examine four different 
kinds of institutions, observing the role 
played by each of the forces in the evolu- 
tion of the ser\'ice curriculum and noting 
the magnitude of funding needed for these 
different approaches to the service cur- 
riculum. 

An Ivy League approach 

Harvard and Radcliffe students have long 
gone off campus to serve their fellow man. 
Phillips Brooks House, at the comer of 
Hars ard Yard, has been the symbol of Har- 
' vard's moral support of student-initiated 
service activities. Accompanying this institu- 
tional blessing, however, h is gone the im- 
plicit fcehng that to re ard service with 
academic or financial credit would be to 
tarnish its value. 

I 

, * Eleanor F. Liebman. "Report on Academic 
Credit and the Peace Corps" (Unpublished docu- 
ment, Washington: Peace Corps, May 8, 1967^ 
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These attitudes are now changing, and, 
in 1966, the beginnings of a service cur- 
riculum were introduced through the ini- 
tiative of RadcliSe's President Mary I. 
Bunting. The Harvard-Radcliffe service 
curriculum, Education for Action (E^A) has 
all the necessary iugredients for providing 
educationally meaningful service opportuni- 
ties for students. 

As \^ell as moral support from the admin- 
istration, E4A receives help from faculty 
members in conducting seminars and teach- 
ing in orientation programs. EiA also has 
a full-time director, Susan Bartholemew, 
and it has money — two $25,000 grants from 
the Ford Foundation. Eighty percent of the 
first grant was allocated for the direct sup- 
port ot summer service experience for 24 
students. The balance of the grant covered 
administration and instruction costs. 

Significantly, EiA carries academic credit 
for one of its seminars. Begun as a seminar 
on ^Teaching in Urbsn Areas*' last year, 
the course, which requires field experience 
of the EiA variety, was translated into "edu- 
cationese" and now appears in the official 
Harvard register as ^'Social Sciences 121. 
Studies in Education: The Changing Func* 
tion of American Education in the City.*' 
Tliere were 75 qualified applicants for the 
15 openings in the course last autumn. 

The brief existence of E4A has already 
led to the institutionalization of two aspects 
of the service curriculum. Providing infor- 
mation on summer service opportunities for 
students brought such a deluge of requests 
to EiA that Radcliffe, with its own funds, 
has added a half-time staff member to cope 
with the demand. Deciding on financial 
awards to needy students proved both awk- 
ward and time-consuming for the student 
selection committee, so at its request, these 
decisions have been assumed by Radcliffe's 
Financial Aid Office. 

In her first nnnual report on EiA, Mrs. 
Bunting identified the major results: 

Summer sen*icc offered opportunities for stu* 
dents to develop capabilities not ordinarily 
called into play in the academic year or in sum* 
mcr jobs. 

Students expressed tremendous satisfaction 
in the fact that through EiA the College 
seemed interested in giving them assistance to 
do things that seemed Worthwhile to them. 



The college was made aware that summer 
service experience was available only to stu* 
dents from relatively ^ell to-do families, apart 
from those who beneGted from E4A Gnancial 
support. 

Many students in E4A summer service dis* 
covered problems and interests that helped to 
resolve their career decisions. This resolution 
generally led to academic improvement. 

Students who worked overseas and tn new 
situations tn this country emphasized the ad* 
vantages of involvement in service projects for 
the person eager to acquaint himself with un* 
familiar cultures. 

Faculty members noted distinct contribu* 
tions to student theses and classroom discus* 
sions as an outcome of E«A summer service. 

An urban approach 

The service curriculum of the California 
State College at Los Angeles began as an 
answer to a management problem. Two 
years ago, this urban institution, which en- 
lolls about 20,000 students, had small 
student-run community service projects that 
were rather unsatisfactory because students 
spent more time on administrative chores 
than on actually helping in the community. 
Also, more students were volunteering to 
serve the community than could be effec- 
tively placed by the student organizations. 
At the same time as the surplus of volun- 
teers existed, various college offices were 
receiving more requests for student volun- 
teers than could be filled in the staff*s spare 
time. 

Educational Participation in Communi* 
tics (EPIC) was thus launched in mid- 
1966 with a goal of recruiting and training 
SOO students to participate in various com- 
munity projects. The key to the EPIC 
program is its full-time professional staff 
who, with student coordinators, provide a 
kind of "infrastructure" which makes pos- 
sible a large-scale student service project. In 
its firs*^ year, the staff worked with 82 com- 
munity agencies — probation departments, 
medical and mental hospitals, schools* rec- 
reation centers— to identifv areas of need 
that could be served through student help. 
Tlie staff then assumed the responsibility of 
recruiting and training the volunteers, fol- 
lowing up when Nolunteer problems arose, 
nnd assisting in e\aluating the volunteer's 
role within the agency. 
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Every student who wants to serve is wel- 
come to join EPIC. The EPIC staff co- 
ordinates training programs which are 
conducted by members of the faculty and 
community. After the volunteer is placed 
with a project on the basis of his interests 
and abilities, he attends periodic meetings 
and seminars to discuss both the service and 
the educational aspects of his EPIC partici- 
pation. 

So far, there is no campu:-wide policy 
on the granting of credit for service with 
EPIC. It is currently worked out on an in- 
dividual basis among the faculty member, 
the student, and a member of the EPIC 
staff. Sometimes, EPIC service is recog- 
nized in lieu of term papers or other class- 
room assignments. Other times, it may 
form the basis for a term paper, or the 
service experience may earn the students 
one or two college credits of independent 
study. 

In addition to academic credit for the 
student, the Cal State administration per- 
ceives EPIC as contributing to the overall 
quality of education. "By bringing his ex- 
periences into the cla^^sroom,*' reports Dean 
of Students Edmond C. Hallberg, *'thc 
EPIC volunteer keeps the curricula rele- 
vant and susceptible to change.'* An institu- 
tion that seeks out this kind of student 
feedback may find itself quite able to 
maintain academic standards and contem- 
porary relevance without having to pass 
through the cathartic but chaotic stage of 
a confrontation with student power advo- 
cates. 

Three-quarters of the funding for EPIC, 
whose budgets were $87,000 the Erst year 
and $112,000 the second, has come from 
Title I of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. The remainder of the budgets were 
raised from the California State Colleges 
and the campus student association. The 
combination of money, professional staff, 
student interest, community need, and 
faculty involvement resulted in more than 
1,000 students ser\'ing with EPIC during 
Its Erst year — twice the original target. 

Critics of EPIC say it's a whitewash; 
"after it's over you can't see any difference 
in the EPIC volunteer or the persons he 
served." They see the need for a more total 



experience. They predict negligible impact 
unless the volunteer cats, sleeps, works, 
laughs, cries, suffers, and exults with the 
small group of persons he professes to 
serve. 

A small college approach 

The Outreach program of Franconia Col- 
lege in New Hampshire is designed to do 
just that. The college was opened in 1963 
with the idea that the ser>'ice experience 
should be an integral part of its curriculum. 
Robert G. Greenway, Franconia's first Di- 
rector of Program Development, says that 
the rationale for a service experience was 
derived from "carefully thought-out assump- 
tions about social values and their relation- 
ship to liberal arts, rather than as a re- 
sponse to anomie and alienation." • "Tlie 
concept of liberal arts," he said, "must en- 
courage development of skills to preserve, 
utilize and enhance personal freedom, must 
provide opportunities to test these skills, 
and must recognize actions as values- 
made-visible." ^ Franconia's President Rich- 
ard R. Ruopp goes on to suggest that a 
service curriculum helps the student to 
differentiate behveen real education and 
superficial symbols: 

,\ student needs clearly to confront his 
choice of education and its consequences. Pref- 
erably before, certainly soon after he enters 
college, he must face the meaning of real study 
and the pursuit of knowledge. Only thus can he 
accept the responsibility that his activities must 
meet the needs of his growing person rather 
than the external criteria of grades, degrees, 
financial success, and status.^ 

Tliis theory is put into practice at hvo 
stages of a student's career at Franconia. He 
may spend one quarter during his first two 
years off campus i a study-research-scrvice 
project, and* again in his last two years, he 
may spend as much as three quarters on 
such a project. In either case, the student 
must first formulate his project and submit 

* Robert G. Greenwav. ".\ P\oIc for Colleges 
and Universities in a Nationri Ser^'lcc Proerani.'* 
A Proiile of Satwnd Svntce, ed. Donald I. Eberlv 
(Washington: National Service Seaetariat. 
1966K p> 44. 

' Green wav. pp l>-44. 

■ Richard R. Ruopp, Franconia College Pro- 
ceedings, 1966 (3), p. 4. 
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it to the faculty for approval Then he un* 
dertakes the project^ keeping in touch, 
meanwhile, with his faculty advisors. Upon 
return to campus, the student prepares the 
results for faculty validation and considers 
how he may use his Outreach experience as 
the basis for further study. Finally, he sub- 
mits the report on his project to the faculty 
for validation, which is tantamount to the 
awarding of academic credit The experi- 
ence of a student in sociology offers an 
example of the educational significance of 
Franconia's Outreach. 

For his senior Outreach experience, Wil- 
liam Sumner became a VISTA Volunteer 
with a plan to make a sociological survey 
in the traditional manner His VISTA as- 
signment was to help organize a Headstart 
Project in Del Norte, Colorado, Tlie 
VISTA assignment upset his plans in two 
ways. First, he found himself so involved 
in the nascent Headstart program that he 
had little time to work on his research proj- 
ect. Second, as he did put his assignment 
into shape and take time to reflect on his 
proposed academic work, he found that the 
experience had changed his whole outlook 
on the proper conduct of his sur\'ey. 

While Sumner was learning through in- 
volvement, he decided to conduct a survey 
that would directly involve the subjects 
and, at the same time, allow him to utilize 
his hobby of photography. He hit upon the 
idea of teaching the poor people with whom 
he was working to tAt pictures as the first 
steps in a series of photographic essays. He 
followed up with informal interviews in 
which the photographer-subjects explained 
the meaning of the pictures. Upon comple* 
tion of his year with VISTA, Sumner 
turned down a VISTA offer to supervise 
a regional project ar^d he is now back at 
Franconia preparing his project for its vali- 
dation test. 

As a result of his Outreach experience, 
Sumner concluded that formal education 
was not enough. He sees education as a 
process which cannot properly be canied 
on if confined to the campus limits: it must 
fully embrace the world of expcnence as well 
as the world of academe. 

Colleges whose concept of education 
stops at the walls of ivy give little but the 



option of dropout to students seeking par- 
ticipation in the real world. In contrast, a 
college that combines the opportunity for 
off-campus service experiences with the op- 
portunity for on<ampus academic reflection 
on the experiences, can engender in their 
students a thirst for educational involve- 
ment complementary to their thirst for 
societal involvement. 

A regional approach 

The organizational base for a service cur- 
riculum does not have to be a single cam- 
pus. The Resource Development Intern- 
ship Program of the Southern Regional 
Education Board provided service-learning 
experiences for 96 students from 47 south- 
em campuses in the summer of 1967. Be- 
gun in 1966, under the aegis of Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities — a non-profit corpo- 
ration of 41 Southem universities and col- 
leges — the internship program grew from a 
civic association's need for more manpower 
than was available from non-paid volunteers 
and the nuclear science internship program 
financed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 

The civic body, the Clinch-Powell River 
Association, obtained financial support from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and a foun- 
dation grant, and used their own funds as 
well to launch a program having four stu- 
dents in the summer of 1964, and seven 
students the following summer. Impressed 
with the performance of the interns. TVA 
encouraged the Oak Tidge group in early 
1966 to extend the program to other devel- 
opment agencies and to invite participa- 
tion by additional sponsors. 

The member institutions of the Oak 
Ridge group formed a basic constituency 
from which to draw intems and profes- 
sional guidance. The 1965 TVA intems 
had identified service needs that could be 
tackled by summer interns, and the intem- 
ship program in nuclear science provided an 
administrative model. 

All that was needed to bunch the pro- 
gram was. as usual, money, and this was 
obtained in roughly equal parts from the 
Department of Commerce, the Tennessee 
V.illey Authority, and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Oprortunity, These sponsoring agen- 
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cics were joined in 1967 by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission of Tennessee. Last sum- 
mer, the interns were widely dispersed, serv* 
ingwith 79 local and state organizations. 

Multiple agency sponsorship is notorious 
for the headaches it produces. While con- 
tending with separate bookkeeping and re* 
porting arrangements for the different con- 
tracts, the leaders of the SREB Resource 
Development Project, Michael Hart, Wil- 
liam Ramsay, and Robert Lee Sigmon, have 
devised a system which provides for equal 
treatment for all interns and for positive 
exploitation of their manifold support base. 
They have introduced the notion of cou- 
pled internships to demonstrate to the in- 
terns and their colleagues the mutuality of 
interests that exist regardless of bureau- 
cratic boundaries. Last summer, for in- 
stance, three interns subjected a multi- 
county area near Athens, Georgia, tr close 
scrutiny; the OEO intem explored chai x- 
teristics of the unemployed, the Labor in- 
tem made an inventory of labor needs, and 
the Commerce intem analyzed industrial 
opportunities. As part of the educational 
tie-in of the program, the university coun- 
selors for the three interns brought them 
together for periodic discussions. 

Two<lay seminars were held in the sum- 
mer of 1967 to further the educational 
benefits of the piogram. In these seminars, 
whose optimal size was found to be in the 
range of 15-20 students, interns were delib- 
erately mixed by project sponsorship, age, 
sex. and academic background, and thcv 
were given responsibility for making presen- 
tations at the seminars. University coun- 
selors and dei'elopment staff played a mini- 
mal role, serving primarily as resource per- 
sonnel. 

Academic credit is awarded for some in- 
ternships. On occasion, it has been treated 
as independent study; other times, it has 
counted as pait of a seminar course: and 
some candidates for higher degrees have 
translated their ser\'ice experience into thesis 
research. ' 

To ensure meaningful projects^ a staff 
member of SREB normally visits the local 
organization and assists in the develuprnent 
of a project outline, Upon assuming his 



assignment, the intem is asked to prepare 
a more precise project plan. For each 
project, a committee of three — usually an 
agency employee with whom the intem 
Nvill be working daily, the intern's university 
counselor, and a third person in the field of 
the intern's assignment — is appointed. The 
&x$t allowance check is sent to the commit- 
tee chairman to pass on to the intem; sub- 
sequent checks follow the submission of 
the intern's biweekly performance and ex* 
pense statement, certified by the chairman. 
The final check is not sent until the intem 
submits an acceptable final report. 

Overall costs of the program total ap- 
proximately $2500 per intem. This sum 
covers a basic allowance of $65 per week 
for undergraduates or $75 per week for 
graduates (the same range of allowances 
as received by VISTA Volunteers), costs of 
transportation and administration, and the 
cost of publishing each intern's final report. 
(This publication is a source of pride to 
the interns and helps to ensure agency 
follow-through on the projects rf the in- 
terns.) Confronted with over 600 requests 
for summer interns in 1968, the program is 
beginning to decentralize. For the 12-week 
program this summer, the University of 
Georgia and several other souihem univer- 
sities will initiate internship-seminar pro- 
grams in which they will assume most pro- 
gram functions in addition to providing 
educational counseling. 

In the intem project, the motivation to 
join appears to be pegged more to the 
prospect of an interesting stimmer job than 
to an urge to ser\'e others. But a well- 
structured summer experience with a pub- 
lic service agency has an undeniable impact. 
One intem decided to shift his career in 
accounting toward a more social emphasis 
on economic opportunities for the under- 
privileged. The counselor of an intem in 
law reported 

My impression is that he was rjuitc deeply af- 
fected by what he saw. heard, and did . . . He 
has volunteered to do research work on the 
legal problems of the poor.* 

^Sfan0o\v€r for Develoi)ment — Summer 1966 
fOak Ridec, Tennessee: Resource Development 
Office, Oak Rid?e Associated Universities, 1967), 
p. 2?. 
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And another intern said at the end of his 
project, for which he worked a month be* 
yond his last paycheck, 
Above everything else I got out of this project, 
I have learned that there are civic responsibili* 
ties, part of which I must accept as I enter my 
profession.** 

Financial hurdles 

The main financial hurdles to making 
service experiences universally available to 
students are of t\*'o heights. The low hur- 
dle is the administrative one. Judging by 
present programs, a sum of $10 per en- 
rolled student per year would be sufficient 
to cover the salaries of professional staff to- 
gether with normal overhead, which is fre- 
quently absorbed by general funds. Eventu- 
ally, administrative costs of the service cur- 
riculum would probably be built into the 
overall college budget; " in the interim pe- 
riod, outside support appears necessary." 

The high hurdle takes the form of eco- 
nomic discrimination as a determinant of 
who may serve. Scholarship students are 
often required to work during the school 
year and the summers in order to maintain 
their scholarships. If tutoring could be sub- 
stituted for washing dishes, man\^ more 
students would be enabled to derive the 
benefits of a service experience. The Work- 
Study program under Title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 makes this 
possible. To date, it appears that very 
limited use is being made of this resource. 
Only 35 of the 623 respondents to the 
service curriculum sur\'ey (Table 1) re- 
ported the use of Work-Study funds to sup- 
port students undertaking off-campus ser\'- 
ice activities. With an appropriation of 
S140 million in fiscal year 1968 and ex- 
pected participation in excess of 200.000 
students. Work-Studt» funds are clearly a 
major resource for getting over the financial 
hurdle to a sen'ice experience. 

10 Ibid, 

" Late last year, the Board of Tmstccs of 
Michii?sn State Univcisitv established an Of?icc 
of X'oluntccr Programs supported bv rcjjular Uni- 
versity funds to coordinate the services of over 
2.000 student volunte<jrs. 

" Also late last year. Sccretarv of Labor W. 
WiJlard Wirtz ann'-njnced a police' that would 
provide a'! vc. r -.d small grants to 

college stuc'^' mOU»v 'vnmg to undertake con* 
stnictivc proieotj. 



A more comprehensive source of funds 
would be available if financial credit were 
granted for service experiences, along the 
lines of the GI Bill. A full year of service 
expe 'ence, for example, might qualify a 
young person for two years of further edu- 
cation. If such a program could be designed 
so as not to distort the character of the 
service-leaming experience, it would be 
worthwhile considering it together with the 
Zacharias proposal for an Educational Op- 
portunity Bank. It is worth noting that 
service financial credits would be well suited 
for the two groups — women and the poor 
— which, Zacharias notes in his proposal, are 
most overlooked. 

It can be argued that attaching money 
to voluntary service devalues the concept 
and the experience. When this argument is 
examined closely, it boils down to the way 
in which the money is to be used, not the 
use of money per se. Thus, money may be 
used to overcome obstacles to a service 
experience, but not as an incentive to make 
service more financially attractive than al- 
ternative uses of time. 

Accreditation 

Until the approach to academic credit 
becomes less rigid and more relevant, the 
task of defining the service as part of the 
academic curriculum will be fairlv complex. 
On one hand, academic credit is geared to 
rather rigid designs and quantifiable per- 
formances. On the other hand, the semce 
experience has minimal structure and a 
learning derivative that does not lend itself 
to traditional measuring instruments. A 
brief look at three distinct aspects of the 
scnice curriculum will suggest ways of 
tackling the question of whether to award 
academic credit for it. 

The first is the idea of public sen'ice as 
a value worth passing on to succeeding gen- 
erations. Transmission of cultural Nalues 
and customs has been the central purpose 
of the curriculum since eariiest times. Con- 
ceivably, credit could be awarded to stu- 
dents who have learned how to sene their 
fellow man just as it is awarded for learning 
a language. More likely, the concept of pub- 
lic senice as a heritage belongs closer to the 
domain of such values as individual rights 
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and minority di!sent. Seen in this light, 
the college is obliged to provide opportuni- 
ties for service experiences comparable with 
the obligation to uphold the right of free- 
dom of speech. 

The second is the contribution of a serv- 
ice experience to a variety of personal attri- 
butes clustering around self-development. 
Growth in maturity, self-^onddence, and 
discretion in choosing a career do not be- 
long to any one discipline. If academic 
credit is to be awarded for this set of out- 
comes, it belongs with credit given for gen- 
eral education courses, or as basic require- 
ments for a degree, although it is debatable 
whether a service experience should join the 
line of such benevolent impositions as com- 
pulsory chapel and swimming lessons. 

ITie third reflects the Jamesian theory of 
cognition in that a service experience can 
illuminate, fortify, and perhaps rearrange a 
shaky conceptual structure of knowledge. 
At the same time, the experience can add 
breadth to a student's grasp of the subject 
matter by exposing him to topics not cov- 
ered in the lectures and textbooks. These 
aspects of education are most closely asso- 
ciated with particular courses of study— 
e.g. economics, education, psychology, and 
social work. Because of the design of the 
credit system, academic credit for service 
experiences is normally given for the course 
most closely linked to the service experi- 
ence. This approach has bren followed in 
each of the sen'ice curricula described in 
this paper. 

Common elements 

These four examples illustrate the viabil- 
ity of a flexible approach. They reflect fairly 
wide variations in motivating forces, cost 
per student, and intensity of the service 
experience. They also possess common ele- 



ments that may be formulated as recom- 
mendations deserving serious review by an 
institution that wishes to develop a service 
curriculum: 

1. The service curriailum should evolve from 
cooperation among students, faculty, ad- 
ministration, and the community to be 
served. 

2. Service activities should respond to real 
needs. 

3. The student who serves should have a hand 
in assessing the nature of ser\'ice required 
and defining the task to be done. 

4. The task assigned to the student should re- 
quire him to stretch his capacities, although 
not necessarily in all directions at once. 

5. Institutional support should be available as 
appropriate, with a sequential development 
along these lines: 

(a) Moral commitment to the educa- 
tional value of properly executed 
service experience. 

(b) Faculty assistiince in training and 
orientation. 

(c) One full-time professional staff per- 
son. 

(d) Provision for academic credit for 
service experience. 

(e) Sufficient financial backing to allow 
all students to participate. 

Service curricula are becoming increas- 
ingly available on American campuses. Few 
institutions, however, have advanced be- 
yond the first two stages— moral support 
and faculty participation. Subsequent stages 
—full-time administrators, adequate fund- 
ing, and provision for academic credit — will 
be more demanding of campus intellects 
and exchequers. The important thing is to 
ensure that .:il students have an opportunity 
fur involvement with their fellow man in 
a conceptual framework that permits the 
greatest amount of learning to occur. 



[©Spring 1968 Educational Record. 
Published by the American Council on Education. 
Reprinted by permission.] 
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iNATIONAL SERVICE: ITS RATIONALE AND 

DESIGN* 

By Donald J. Eberlyt 

Compulsory is a pejorative word today. Unless we intend to damn 
American education, we speak of universal, rather than compulsory, edu- 
cation. Similarly, the draft is generally referred to as selective service, 
yet ti ,se who have been marched off to jail for refusing to serve think 
of it as compulsory. 

To talk about a system that would help to meet the nation's mili- 
tary, social, educational, and health needs as compulsory service is to 
place the issue of civil liberties in neon lights and to downgrade other 
important issues. 

This paper will not neglect the question of compulsion but it will 
place it on the continuum with the pressures and incentives in life with 
which we are all familiar. And it will place compulsion where it belongs- 
at the end of the agenda. For compulsion is subsumed under the question 
of how we intend to accomplish something. First we must direct our 
attention to what needs to be .iccomplished in terms of national defense, 
education, health, conservation, manpower, social relations, and the rel- 
evance of a youth service program to those needs. 

The Defense Problem 

The first societal need— so long as the American people wish to re- 
main a sovereign nation-is the maintenance of adequate defense forces. 
A large-scale youth service program which e.xemptffl its participants and 
Its ex-participants from liability to military servire could, in times of 
major military build-ups, weaken the defense forces and thereby threaten 
national sovereignty. Granting the case for continued sovereignty, exemp- 
tions for youth service activities would have to be ruled out. 

A secondary effect of youth service on the armed forces could be 
that the latter, if dependent primarily on volunteer enlistments, might faM 
to attract a sufficient number of certain types of young people, e.g., scien- 
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tlsts and technicians. In the absence of exemptions for yonth service, it 
is only a minor problem since the scientists and technicians could be 
conscripted if needed. 

A third effect on the milit:.ry of a youth service program has to do 
with the non-military activities presently conducted by the armed forces 
An earthquake in Chile, a forest fire in the Rockies, or a flood on the 
Mississippi will bring in the assistance of soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
Reasonably so, since they are easily mobilized, well-disciplined, and 
usually nearby. One of the activities of a national service program would 
be an emergency relief unit, which would presumably take over this func- 
tion from the military. This development could be partly negative from 
the military standpoint, since it would deprive them of the goodwill 
achieved by coming to the rescue in natural disasters; and partly positive, 
since it would relieve the armed forces of this responsibility and enable 
them to proceed more efficiently with their regular military training and 
operations. 

Fourth, in tern^s of putting one's life on the line, it should be noted 
that the modern army has a support ratio of about 7:1, i.e., it takes 
about seven soldiers serving as cooks, engineers, clerks, truck drivers, 
medics, and o on to support one soldier in the {irinp line. Thus, there is a 
descending order of hazardous duty, from the front-line soldier to his 
support staflp in the field, to the support and reserve forces in the United 
States. It is probable tliat some activities in a youth service program 
wouUI produce grontor fatality rates than certain sections of the military 
establishment, such as those at the Pentagon. 

National Service as Edlication 

In the long run, a youth service program would most likely find its 
greatest p:iy-oflF in the field of education. Not the old-fashioned education 
of one teacher and thirty pupils, where what is "taught" by the teacher 
may bear little or no relationship to what is learned by the students. 
Even in so-called homogeneous school groupings, every student learns at 
a diflPerent rate and within a different framework. 

The new education to be facilitated by a youth service program would 
be a one-to-one relationship between teacher and student. Every high 
school student could spend one hour each day tutoring a pupil in ele- 
mentary school, the same pupil each day for a year. College students 
would be tutors for high school students. This would constitute such a 
profound change in our educational system that not all the consequences 
can be foreseen. 
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From the research done to date however, there is one astounding 
result: While the recipient of the tutoring m.ikes educational gains some- 
what in excess of his fellow students not being tutored, the tutor gains 
three or iour timer as much as his fellow student.^ 

Thus, apart from the humanitarian contributions of young people 
in a service program, those who serve can expect to derive significant edu- 
cational benefits. A young person wrote to Look magazine last year: 
"What the Establishment can't grasp is that you can get a better educa- 
tion from two years with VISTA or the Peace Corps than from four years 
in your major universities."^ This challenge suggests a major design for a 
youth service program: It must be articulated with schools, colleges, and 
universities in such a way as to yield significant learning experiences. For 
example, a young person serving as a tutor should participate in courses 
or seminars on child development and educational psychology. Normally 
among the "deadest" of courses in a school of education, they can be 
brought to life if each of the students is spending several hours a week 
trying to help a child to read and write. Again, a person serving in a new 
cultural milieu should have access to the field of sociology. A person 
serving as a forest ranger or rebuilding the hindscape in Appalachia should 
be able to study ecology. 

Many respected educators said a quarter of a century ago that 
veterans returning from World War II would be unable to get back their 
learning habits; they would be distracted by what they had seen and 
done and would wnnt to get on with their careers and with rearing 
families. Seldom have so many distinguished people been so wrong! The 
returning CJIs had gained the perspective and experience to know what 
they wanted from higher education. Unlike the storied college sophomore 
who is searching to find his place in the iniiverse and seeking a firm frame 
of reference among the many thrown out to him by acinh'tnia, the typical 
GI returned to campus and moved in a relatively undcviating line to his 
objective. A similar pattern may he expected of young people who have a 
solid service experience, who have been given real responsibility, who 
have had to make their own decisions.^ 



1 Robert P. Cloward. Studies in Tutoring (New York: Columbia IJnlvcr- 
sity Scbool of Social Work, igGG), Ch. III. 

2 Joanne Palmisano, Letter to the Editor, Look, November 28, 1967. p.i6. 

3 Psychiatrist Lawrence S. Ruble Ijas suggested In The College Dropout 
and the Vtilizatiou of Talent (Lawrrnce A. Pervin, Louise E. Reik, Wlllard 
nalryniple, etl«.. Princeton University Prew, igOO) tbat in r^lncc of the sdiool 
as prefjaratlon for life, we mny have to make living a preparation for schooling 
through service activities like the Peace Corps. 
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Directions for National Service 

In the fields of nicilicine and public hcnltli, a close exiiminntion of 
needs nnd n careful definition of johs reveals that doctors and nurses ;ire 
not the only ones who can give nieaninfiful service. Inner city medical 
centers are being established in the he:irts of ghettos, and young people 
can serve eflfectively by going out to the connnunity and identifying per- 
sons in need of medical attention. Also, with :i few weeks' tniiiiinR, they 
can assist in the operating room and in public health information pro- 
grams. 

In the area of public safety, unarmed national service participants 
might patrol the streets to obtain medicul aid for persons in need and 
talk with bored kids in the streets about cojistructive things they mi^ht 
do. Possibly by their very presence, they might reduce the crime rate. A 
program such as this could be jointly sponsored by voluntary youth agen- 
cies and the health and police departments. 

The field of conservation has enormous needs, some of which conid 
he met by national service particip.mts, A 1964 survey by Senator Gay- 
lord Nelson revealed at least 425,000 man-years of conservation work that 
could be accomplished by persons in national service.' Continued strip 
mining in Appalachia and the increased pollution of our streams, lake.s, 
and air suggest an expanded need for vigorous young men wishing to 
contribute to national development, 

Manpower studies indicate a need for much larger tumihers of young 
people to enter such human services fields as health and education than 
are now doing so. Not only is there a significant backlog of need !n these 
areas at present^ but the rate of increase of manpower needs is expected 
to exceed that in such fields as agriculture and industry, where automation 
is performing many of the menial tasks. 

Experience is the best source of information for young people making 
career decisions, The Peace Corps has placed many Volunteers not ex- 
pecting to become teachers in teaching assignments and these experi- 
ences have doubled the number of Volunteers deciding to go into teaching 
as a career. Conversely, a person who spends several years !n a school of 
education before being given any teaching experience may, when he gets 
his first teaching assignment, decide it's not for him. This represents a loss 
of money, a loss of teachers, and disappointment for an individual. 



4 TTrarfng of the United iStatrs Senate Conimiitce on Labor and Public 
AVelfnre, Comttve Human and Natural Resourrrs of the Nation (VVashhiglon, 
D. C: U. S. Government Printhig OIFice, kjO-j). 
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A youth service program !ii which persons served full time for at 
least a year would give each participant a chance to try out a field of 
pos.sihle interest. Ideally, he should be ahle to choose the time. For some 
it would be after high school, for others in their college sophomore year, 



Society's greatest immediate need for a youth service program of 
significant size and (piality- let's call it national service — lies in its po- 
tential contribution to helping restore America as a melting pot. When 
we accepted with open arms and in fact requested the world's tired, hun- 
gry and poor, we thought the amalgams being forged in the melting pot 
were irreversible. But it's happening. Alienation between black and white, 
rich and poor, and among persons from nrban^ suburban, and rural areas 
is on the rise. 

Herbert Gans, writing in The New York Times Magazine for January 
7, 1968, observes that "white voters and their elected ofTicinls . . . lack 
inclination to rebuild the ghetto because they do not want to ])ay the 
taxes that would raise ghetto incomes; they are not so impelled because 
neither the problems of the ghetto nor even its rebellions touch their lives 
directly and intimately. So far most of them experience the ghetto only 
on television . . ." 

And educator Charles Merrill writing in The Atlantic Monthly for 
July, 1967, warns, "There had better be a fair mnnber of men and women 
then who have dealt with the other team (black or white) as human 
beings . . ." 

Intellectuali/.ing a problem is not enough. Handing out charity is 
not enough. Society's m.ijor problems —bigotry, disease, bad education, 
bad housing— can best be met through gcmnne understanding and com- 
mon endeavor. The struggles in which national service men and women 
would be engagrd— to make Harlem a decent place in which to live, to 
build new tow is, to teach all children to read ami write, to heal the .sick, 
to set good examples for youthful ofFenders^-would bring together the 
nation's youth in such an endeavor. 

Fundamental to the national service concept*''* is the service-learning 
experience, A pure service experience is slavery. A pure learning experience 



5 "National service as a concept embraces the brttrf that an opportunity 
should be given each young person to setve his country in a manner consistent 
with the needs of the nation- recogniziuf^ national defense as the first priority 
--^ind consistent with the education and interests of those ffftrticifiatin^, without 
infringing on the f)ersonal or economic welfare of others hut crntrihuiinfr to 
the liberty and well-being of all.'' Donah! ]. Kberly (cd.). A Ptofile of National 
Service (New Yoik: (HeiMas luhualinnal Scrvne. luj^inj). p. «j. 



and for others after college. 
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is erudition. Any activity whose service or learning component falls be- 
low 20 per cent would have to be considered marginal. For example, it 
would not be considered national service to lock up for two years an 
illiterate 18-year-old in a room full of programmed instruction tools 
through which he could learn to read and write. It would be national 
service if the same person spent his mornings partly in the programmed 
Instruction room and p;irtly being taught by a tutor doing his national 
service, his afternoons on a conservation or construction project at which 
he is more accomplished than his morning tutor, and his evenings in b'«ll 
sessions or seminars on such topics as ecology, politics, sex, sociology, 
and urbanology. This example also illustrates that the learning experience 
can be formal or informal. In our example, the two persons might have 
service a. id learttittg components on this order: 





Tutor 


Tutee 


Service 


70% 


45% 


Formal learning 


5 


45 


Informal learning 


25 


10 




100% 


100% 



It is by no means suggested that these tasks should be offered only 
to young people. Clearly there is a role tor older persons, possibly in some 
form of guaranteed employment program, and for retired persons, who 
h.ive much to give. When we consider the energy and idealism of youth 
combined with their need for experience and service and human relation- 
ships, and the potential impact of this combined service and learning on 
the way people will live in succeeding generations, it becomes imperative 
to give first priority to scrv-icc-learmh'fe'^-tf^f^riences for young people. 

Enough general talk. Where, precisely, will they serve? "Professional 
jealousy will keep them out of hospitals and welfare institutions; black 
neighborhoods won't accept white participants; church-related institutions 
won't join any program unless they can screen out all but their co- 
religionists," says the critic. Let*s look at the specifics of the college 
youth service program in one city. 

In Boston SOOO students at twenty-six colleges and universities give 
volunteer service of these descriptions: 



Tutoring Big Sisters 

Hospital work Adult Literacy 

Scouting Work with mentally retarded chil 

Bloodmobile dren 

Big Brothers Home visiting 
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Home improvement group in Rox- 

bury 
Camp counseling 
Teaching in Africa 
Prison project 
Viet Nam orphans 
Visitation of the aged 
Reading for the blind 



Physical therapy program 
Psyclto-dramn at settlement house 
Thanksgiving baskets 
Christmas projects 
Students for the barrio 
Upward Bound program 
Fill needs as they arise 



They served at these institutions, among others: 



Settlement Houses and 
Neighborhood Centers 

Hebrew Rehabilitation Center for 
the Aged 

John F. Kennedy Family Service 
Center 

Dorchester Community Center 

St. Stevens Church 

Newton Community Center 

Cambridge Neighborhood House 

Cardinal Cushitig Center 

South End Neighborhood Action 

Program 
North End Settlement House 
Spanish Action Center 

General and Afental Hospitals 
Metropolitan State Hospital 



Somerville Guidance Center 
Cambridge Mental Health Center 
Massachusetts General 
Red Cross Blood Bank 
Children's ilospital 
Holy Ghost Hospital 

Housing Projects 

Columbia Point Housing Project 
Roosevelt Towers 
Waltham Housing Project 
Lowell Housing Project 

Prisons and Reform Schools 

Mass:«chiisetts Correctional Institu- 
tion, Framingham 
Deer Island House of Correction 
Dedham House of Correction 
Lyman Reformatory 



The Issue of Compulsion 

The foregoing paragraphs suggest the importance of a large-scnic 
program of youth service. A compulsory program would guarantee the 
involvement of millions of youth each year att.icking poverty, ignorance, 
and disease; it would prevent it from becoming an elitist program like the 
Peace Corps (97 per cent of Peace Corps V^ohinterrs have attended col- 
lege) or a poverty program like the Job Corps (only children of poverty 
families are allowed to join); and it would remove the inequities of a 
system in which some serve and others do not. Against these arguments 
have to b? weighed the traditional case of the civil libertarian that any 
form of compulsion is an infringement on the freedom of an individual. 
My problem with that argument is largely personal: I was compelled to 
enter the Army but I came out with the feeling of greater freedom than 
when I entered. I am not referring to the fact that I was free from the 
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draft; rather, the range of acquaintances, experiences, and travel enabled 
me to emerge with a much clearer idea of who 1 was and where I wanted 
to go. Not every veteran will agree with my conclusion, but it reminds 
us of the possibility that some of those who are required to serve may 
emerge with greatly enriched feelings of personal freedom. 

My majo* ,)rob!em with compulsory service is that it would tend to 
lessen the quality of service performed and the value of the service ex- 
peric ICC to i\\e individual. In any area of cf^mpulsion— education, insur- 
ance, litary — one can observe elements of de-personalization and un- 
willingnrss to accept responsibility above the minimum required. These 
characteristics are so antithetical to the national service concept as to 
argue against any program that would engender them. 

The most telling argument against a compulsory program, and again 
this is a personal judgment, is thai it would he superfluous. I believe that 
a properly conceived, properly run, service program of the kind outlined 
below will attract millions of young men and women to the areas of so- 
ciety's great needs. It will not he necessary to create the elaborate 
machinery needed for a compulsory program nor to run the risks of estab- 
lishing a program that might defeat its own purpose. 



An OuTLiNi: FOR National Service 

The only compulsory part of what appears to me to be the right kind 
of national service lies in the area of information. By the time he is 18, 
every American— male and female — would be informed of his opportuni- 
ties to serve. He would be told of the needs in the Armed Forces, the 
schools, the ghetto health centers* the homes for retarded children, the 
forests, the new towns, and in the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. He would be told that there is no financial barrier to service. 
He would he told that the mental and physical standards have been 
broadened to ;iccept 2/3 of the youth rejected by the military. He would 
be told of the training facilities that would acqu.iint him further with 
actual openings and prepare hin\ for a period of service. He would be told 
that the nation recognizes the i^nportance of his service by guaranteeing 
him financial support for further education and, in the instance of men, 
awarding him points that would have the effect of reducing his vulnera** 
hility to the military draft* 

The last proposal tends to elicit charges that it would encourage 
draft-dodging. The question then becomes, for those who really want to 
serve their country as constructively as possible, how can procedures be 
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establislicd so tlicy arc not joined by lioriles of duift dodgers with little 
iiitertst in constructive service? 

The hest w;iy seems to l)c by nic:nis of a contractual obligation, 
voluntarily entered into, *1 bus at a^e IS, six months before he is subiect 
to conscription, a young man could connnit himself to n period of full- 
time service, say two years, before rcacbing his 26tli birthday. IJccause he 
would have made the choice prior to the period of draft vubierability, 
people would have little basis for accusing him of being a draft dodger 
and he could plan his next few years of service, education, work, and 
matrimony with relative confidence. 

Similarly, the LS-year-old could opt for a two-year f.criod of military 
service within the ensuing seven years and could plan accordingly. 

In neither instance would the registrant who bad committed himself 
to service be exempt from the draft. Mis nai;\e would simply be placed 
toward the end of the order of call, just ahead of those who had com- 
pleted military or non-military service. Hence the size of the draft pool 
would not be changed at all. 

Because of need and to facilitate advance planning of resources, young 
women would also he encouraged to register at age 18, or later, and con- 
tract for a period of national service. 

Such a contractual plan would have the effect of making the service 
obligation far more ecpiitable. In a period of relative tranquility and 
low draft calls, a young man who felt little responsibility to serve would 
presumably enter no contracts and liope to escape the draft. If a subsc- 
qu'^nt military flare-up and high draft calls resulted in his induction he 
would have little cause to gripe. 

Some would say the system described above is a form of compulsion. 
I consider it more accurate to list it among the various pressures, in- 
centives, and deterrents that surround us daily, 1 he length of a mairs 
hair or a woman's dress; one's manner of speech; one's attendance at 
church, movies, and football games; one's enrollment at a particular col- 
lege—decisions on these matters are not made in a vacninn. Ibey arc 
made in the context of society generally and in rr' ionship to particular 
friends and relatives, Ciiving another option to the 'S-ycar-old would give 
him greater freedom of choice. Higher education, a job for the sake of a 
job, marriage, military service wotdd not l)e the only major clujices opto 
to the nation's youth. National service would give him a chance, if he 
wishes to accept it, to serve his fellow man and to learn while serving. 

Once the compulsory-voluntaiy (|tiestion has been resolved, there aie 
several other imp(»rtant issues and potential danger spots. What's to keep 
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the federal 'government from taking over national service and turning it 
into a nation-wide propaganda instrument? What happens to national 
service when military needs can be met without the draft? 

The answers to both these questions point to the need for a program 
with a minimum of central control and to one independent of the draft 
system. The creation of a National Foundation for Volunteer Service, 
funded by federal, state, local, and private funds and directed by a board 
comprising a majority of private citizens and a minority of government 
officials is the first step. The second step is to establish the criteria for 
approval of participants and of sponsoring agencies. All non-profit agencies, 
whether public or private, would be eligible to apply. Primarily this means 
schools, hospitals, churches, conservation units, voluntary agencies, and 
municipal government agencies. The third step is to establish an under- 
writing mechanism so that no person wanting to serve, and no agency 
in need of someone, would be denied. Then come arrangements for train- 
ing, medical care, contracts, placement, evaluation, grievances, and so on. 

A 1966 analysis^ of the need for national service participants in the 
fields of health, education, community service, and conservation suggests 
that it is of an order comparable with th^ r s urces available. Briefly, the 
report shows an overall need for 4-5 million persons, most of whom could 
be young men and women in national service, and a 'Veservoir" of some 
3.5 million persons turning 18 each year, of whom military needs arc ex- 
pected to require less than 25 per cent. The report estimates annual costs 
per participant at about 34000 per year. 



Few adults are well satisfied with the kind of world their children are 
in the process of inheriting. By providing young men and women with 
opportunities to serve and to learn through meaningful human relation- 
ships, a program of national service might provide today's youth with a 
chance to discover whether they can in fact so direct themselves as to 
leave the world a more free and peaceful world than that which they were 
born into. 

[Reprinted by permission of The Forensic Quarterly. ] 



6 Donald J. Eberly, National Service (New York: Rnssell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1968), Appendix A. 
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Moving toward the 1970*5^ how can thn United States best meet its needs 
for defense and s. cial welfare? In the last of our three issues on these ques- 
tions, seven articles evaluate the nation's needs and the choices it faces. Setting 
these problems in perspective, our introductory author advocates "yl properly 
organized and administered program of national service, . . /' 

National Needs and National Service 



By DoNAi.n J. KnKRi.Y 
Execiitivt Director, Naiiotial Service Secretariat 



ONi.v A r\.\v ui-nADKs ago llic average 
Anieiiraii spent iiinst of his time 
produrifig or earninf; money to buy 
his basic needs for frKid^ clothing and shehrr. 
With the law of sn[iply and demand o|)erat- 
ing to fdl these needs, thu economic system 
was in balance, 

In the second half of the I wrntieth Cen- 
tuiy^ with increases in productivity and 
the Inrgc-scalr introduction of automation, ;i 
far smaller share of the nalional effort is re- 
quired to :nrrt the basic needs of survival. 
Anirricans liavr established within the bor- 
ders of the Uniicd States a society in which 
liir tlir fnf.t of the nnahrnabln rights set 
forth in the Declaration of Indej)eiulence- is 
fairly \vrll assured. What Aiiieiicans seek 
now me liU^rty and dm pursuit of happiness; 
for all. Opeiationally. these goals tiaiislais 
into such elements as edut ation, go<Kl hcaUh, 
clean air and water, |)crsonal safety, mean- 
itiRfid occupations and enjoyable leisure- 
time activities. 

Yet somehow the *1aw*' of supply and de- 
mand for rocial services is not being obeyed. 

« Doiialil J. Kln rly (rd ), A V ojih nf Kafiottal 
,Sein€e ( W«UiinRlon, D.C: Nal. !i\ Srrvirc Srr- 
rclariJit, 19»)G). p. 1 



Millions of five- and six-year-"ld children are 
going to school eager to learn and to l)econie 
personally involved with someone diey can 
respect, but before long many of them come 
to fret regarded niore as numbers than |)er- 
sons, ]{ecause of the inadequacy of medical 
care a\ailable in the cities* ghettos and in 
rural are^ tMn United States has fallen to 
seventl*^tli place in infant mortality rates. 
Clearly, millions of willing hands and hearts 
and minds are needed and millions could 
become available. Society's demand and 
supply erpiation could ht balanced, if .^me 
national service program were developed to 
enlist tl^? ?iation's youdi. 

Su(i a program of national servire has 
l>cen defined as giving an opportunity to 
^*ra( h >oung prison to serve Nis country in a 
manner consistent with the needs of the na- 
tion ircogni/ing national defen.^e as the first 
piiority ami consistent with the education 
and iuteiesis of those participating, without 
infringing on the :)ersonal or economic wel- 
fate of others bu' contributing to the liberty 
and well-being of all.*'* As such, the concept 
of national service wonld embrace both mili- 
tary and notnnilitary servire- ahfiougli some 
advtMates would adininisler nomttilitary ac* 



[Reprinted by permission of Current History:] 
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tivities separately from the militarx while 
others would link them in various ways. 
Some advocates urge compulsory national 
service for all; some support compulsory ser- 
vice for all young men; some believe that a 
national service program should be voliJitary. 

Much has been written about the qualita- 
tive aspects of a national service program: its 
value as an instrument to accomplish needed 
tasks in such fields as health, education and 
conser\'ation ; its value as experiential educa- 
tion for national service participants; its con- 
tribution to the social awareness, choice of 
career decisions and perspectives on life for 
each person who serves; and its potential for 
fulfilling the individual's sense of responsi- 
bilit>' to serve his country and his fellow man. 
(These aspects will be discussed in the ar- 
ticles that follow.) 

Less attention has been paid to the quan- 
titative aspects of national service. How 
many real jobs can be identified? There 
would be little residual value in a national 
service program that consisted largely of 
make-work assignments. Given a sufficient 
demand for young people to serve, how many 
would be participating at any one time in a 
program of compulsoiy service? Of voluntary 
service? How should we go about organiz- 
ing national ser\ice? And finally, how much 
would it cost? 

In order to set the dimensions of national 
service into context, we shall first examine the 
pertinent facts about maj'^r federally funded 
service-learning programs. 

There is not enough room to describe all 
the programs that might be expected to re- 
ceive national service participants. (Sec 
Table II.) Among the federal programs 
omitted from Table H arc the Manpower De- 
velopment Training Program, tlie Teacher 
Corps, the Head Start program, and Upward 
Bound. Even more Important to considera- 
tion of national ser%'ice are the hundreds of 
tliousands of voluntary agencies, churches, 
schools^ hospitals, libraries. conser\'ation units 
and municipal governments that could re- 
ceive and use national service participants. 

When the Peace Corps was proposed in 
1960 by Senators Hubert H. Humphrey and 



John F. Kennedy, both recommended it as a 
tliree*year program that would classify its 
participants as fulfilling peacetime militar>' 
obligations. The Peace Corps now operates 
in 57 nations and offers excellent opportuni- 
ties for ser\ice, informal learning and cross- 
cultural experiences. There is no statutory 
military deferment or exemption for Peace 
Corps volunteen. In practice, a few of the 
nation's 4,000 draft boards conscript volun- 
teers while in overseas Peace Corps service; 
most boards defer volunteers in service; and 
some of them never draft returned Peace 
Corps men. 

The Job Corps stresses formal learning. 
Cross-cultural experiences are few, since en- 
rollment is limited to the financially and edn- 
cationally poor. The Job Corps Conserva- 
tion Centers have a formal service dimension 
and have pcrfomied some $32,000,000 worth 
of conservation work since the Coips began. 
Participants at all centers also give volunteer 
service to neighboring communities. 

Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) , 
often called the domestic Peace Corps, stresses 
service, cross-cultural living and informal 
learning in reference to fonnal education. 
VISTA had its origin in a study initiated in 
1962 by President John F. Kennedy, "Infor- 
mation on a Proposed National Service Pro- 
gram." 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is primar- 
ily a work-experience program. It has a 
small element of formal education and little 
opportunity for cross-cultural enrichment be- 
cause its participants live at home. 

The College Work-Study Program is dc- 
?igncd to help needy students attend college. 
By definition, then, it has a strong element of 
formal education and offers opportunity for 
— though no guarantee of — cross-cultural ex- 
periences. From tile national scr%'ice view- 
point, its major drawback is that it gives no 
encouragement to service activities like tutor- 
ing slum children in preference to jobs like 
washing dishes in the college cafeteria. 

Before getting into statistics on new pro- 
i:ram possibilities, a distinction must be drawn 
l)etutien job openings and national needs. 
An ordinary sur\'ey of scliools, hospitals and 
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social service agencies would reveal few ac- 
tual openings that could be filled by young 
people in a program cf national service. 
Such agencies havb iailcn into the habil of 
understating their :,:al needs herause decades 
of experience have taucrh* them that the per- 
sons who allocate bud";eii -Ulow only for the 
most critical rcquiren^ 1:1 ts. Thus, scliool ad- 
ministrators ask for eno .unds to supply 
one teacher for every 25 :o 30 pupils although 
it is generally recognized that in matiy teach- 
ing situations a ratio of one teacher for every 
10 to 15 pupils might be far more effective. 

In order fo measure real needs, a new ap- 
proach to jobs and needs was followed by a 
presidential commission in 1965 and its sur- 
vey revealed a need for an additional 5.300,- 
000 persons in socially- useful jobs which 
could be filled by persons with a minimum of 
prccntr)' skill and training. Tlie commission 
estimated a nr ^ job potential of 1,100.000 
in education, 1,200,000 in health, 1,300,000 
in bcautification, 700.000 in welfare atid 
home care, 350.000 in public piotection and 
650.000 in urban renewal and sanitation.' 

In making tl^is kind of sur\'ey, it is critically 
important to pay close attention to job defini- 
tions. As a rule, a teacher *s job has been 
regarded as so complex and demanding as to 
require a master's degree. Yet, when a 
tracher' s daily routine is examined, it is clear 
that while n few activities reqviirc a master*s 
dcJH'ce, other tasks can be performed ver/ 
well by a person with a junior college back- 
ground; some tasks car: be performed as well 
by a high school graduate, and a few can be 
performed even by a high school student. 

In fact, sometimes several lesser qualified 
persons can handle a task more efTcctively 
than the teacher. Much of a teacher's time 
is directed to the learning needs of one indi- 
vidual at a time in a class of some 30 stu- 



Report of the National C!ommi«sion on Terh* 
Moloe\', Automation and F.ionontjc Procrcs*. /Vt/t- 
Ttolosy and the Amencan Economv ( Washin:!t(»n, 
DC; (lovprnmpnt Printing Olficc, Pfbruar)*, 
1966), Volmnc I. p. "6. 

^ Doii.Ud J Kl)i'rU- (/([.\ Satiatinl .T<f;<><f (New 
York: RusicU Sane I'uundation, lUbB), .Appendix 
A. 

* Ibid., Appendix B. 



dents. The time of the remaining 29 students 
is often wasted. If there were more teacher's 
aides or tutors to work occasionally with 
groups of three or four and sometimes with 
only one, the teacliing process would be more 
efficient and children would get a better edu- 
cation. 

Comparable analyses can be made in such 
fields as health, conservation, and urban re« 
newal. 

The Prcsidcnt*s commission survey show- 
ing that 5 million additional persons are 
needed to undertake socially-useful work is 
misleading if one is seeking the number of 
positiotis that could be filled tomorrow or the 
day after. The survey assumes that every 
school superintendent* every prindpal and 
most teachers would welcome teacher's aides, 
would establish the conditions under which 
they would scr\e, and would provide for such 
matters as training, supervision, offict space 
and housing. The same holds tr W- 
pital directors, conservation officials, ^ocal 
government leaders, and so on. Hence, the 
survey is a useful indicator cf the socially- 
desirable and useful jobs tliat could be avail- 
able, with planning, in five to ten yean. Hew 
many such jobs arc available now? What 
are the national available human resources 
for a program of national service? 

In late 1066, bvo surveys were made to 
estimate the number of participants in a 
national service prograiw that could be placed 
within a few months. With the help of the 
District of Columbia Health and Welfare 
Council, the National Service Secretariat 
found openings for some 1300 tiational ser- 
vice participants in the Washington. D.C.. 
area.* The National League of Cities sur- 
veyed Atlanta, Dayton. Detroit, New Orleans, 
New Vork, Philadelphia, Phoenix and 
Tacoma and identified openings for some 
12.000 participants.* Making allowance for 
only partial returns in both surveys, earli sur- 
vey found that for every 1,000 people, one 
national service participant could be placed 
in a usclul scivice activity within a few 
njonlhs. .Applied nation-wide, the two sur- 
vcss suu'^cst ail immediate potential of 1!00,- 
000 positions. 
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WHAT AM THE HUMAN RESOUKCES? 

The number of American citizens presently 
18 yean of age is about 3,500,000, equally 
divided between male and female. Barring 
major catastrophes, that number will in- 
crease gradually until 1976, when it will 
begin to level off for the next several years 
at about 4,300,000. In 1966, the Defense 
Department reported that the percentage of 
men age 26 needed for service would de- 
crease gradually due to the expanding popu- 
lation base> and would fall from 46 per cent 
in 1966 to 42 per cent in 1974, assuming a 
troop strengtli of 3,000,000.^ The number 
of women in the armed forces is presently 
I per cent of the total and. in spite of planned 
increases in some branches, is not expected 
to exceed 2 per cent in the foreseeable future. 

Accepting these figures and projections, 
approximately 750,000 of today's 18-year-old 
men (I976's 26-year-olds) will be needed by 
the armed forces. They would still be eligible 
to underuke nonmilitary service thereafter, 
but probably few would do so if they had 
already given a |)eriod of service to their 
countty. Gcneious discharge benefits and 



' Statement of Thomu D. Morris, .Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defrnsc (Manpower) before the House 
Committee on Armed Service*. Riport on Di- 
partmm of Dijew Siudy of thi Draft, June 30, 
1966, p. 5. {Also p, 9926 of House Committee 
on Armed Services documents for 89th Congress. ) 

*The Gallup Oritaniiation, Inc., Attitudit of 
CoiUv Studtnts Toward VISTA (Princeton: 
GaUup, 1967), p. 9. 

* In comparison with the plans for a voluntarv 
procrim. a compulsory scrvicj program for all 
**outh, exempt] nn only that ID per cent physically 
^r mentally unqualified, would have an approprijite 
Current enrollment of I8-ycar oldi as follows: 

Male Fcm. !e 

Military lervitc 750,000 15.000 

Nonmilitary service 825,000 1,560.000 

Total 1,575.000 1,575,000 

Thus, the number of persons in nonmilitary ser- 
vice under a compulsory program would total <ome 
2,385,000. .Msumincr a two-vear enlistment, the 
total participation in nonmilitary service would 
then approximate 5 million as compared with about 
3 million under a large*scale program of voluniarv 
national service. Hence, the number of persons 
available to tackle civilian service activities is of 
the same order of magnitude ai the needs ot 
society. For further discussion of rompulsorv ser* 
Wrr $fe irlicles by Margaret Mead and Edward 
Hall in this issue. 



definitely formulated plans for marriage, 
career and higher education would also dis- 
suade many veterans from joining a national 
ser\'ice program. 

That leaves us with 1,000.000 l8-\ear-old 
men and 1,750,000 18-year-old women. (As 
indicated earlier, about 10 per cent of each 
total group would be expected to fail physical 
or metital tests.) It is hard to know how to 
treat the statistic that 26 per cent of women 
aged 18-19 are snarried, widowed, divorced 
or separated, since the prospect of a period 
of national service could have the effect of 
delaying maiTiage for young women who 
wanted to get involved with the outside vvorld 
before starting to raise a family. On the 
other hand, married women could enter na- 
tional service if they served with their hus- 
bands and had no children. For the moment 
let us assume that, for reasons of rrcarriage 
and childbirth. 26 per cent of the women 
would not enter national service. 

There are two more major factors affecting 
the entr>' of women into a national service 
program. As they would presumably not be 
subject to the draft, they would not have 
to choose between the forms of service. On 
the other hand, sur\'eys suggest that women 
arc more inclined toward the kinds of activi- 
ties included in national service. A 1966 
Gallup survey asked how many college stu- 
dents had an interest in working in the 
VISTA pro^rr^Lin. Seventy-one per cent of 
the women said *yes" compared to 41 j)er 
rent of the niePv*^ If 71 |>er cent of the eli- 
gible u'omeii volunteered for national ser- 
vice, that would be SOO-OCJ, just over half 
the total of 1,750,000. Similarly, 41 per cent 
(»f all l8-vcar old men would total about 
700,000. 

It follows from the above figures that a 
large-scale voluntary national service pro* 
<;ram. aftei the initial build-up period, could 
be expected to attract up to 1,500,^-00 per- 
sons in the 18-year-old group, or 43 pi.r cent 
of the youthful i>opulation. If they served 
for two \ears. the total i)articipation at any 
one time could be about 3.000.000. By 1976. 
the p;\itirij)atioti level might lisc to about 
3w0(V()00/ 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE MODEL 

A voluntary national service profifram could 
be subsidized by a National Service Founda* 
tion that would under^vrite subsistence allow* 
ances for up to three years for yount^ people 
sen'insf in approved acti-v;es. These activi- 
ties would be priniariiy in the fields of educa- 
tion, heahh and conscnation and would be 
approved by an advisor)* board composed of 
public officials and private citizens. Among 
the activities that would be approved by the 
board are work wiihin certain federal pro- 
grams, such as the Peace Corps, VISTA, and 
Job Corps Conservation Centers, and state 
profl:ranis like the Commonwealth Service 
Corps in Ma5sachu$ctts. 

Municipal sfrrvice in local schools, libraries, 
hospitals or the dcpartmffnti of sanitation and 
public health, and wcrk with voluntary non- 
profit organizations such as the Red Cross, 
Girl Scours and YMCA would all qualify as 
national service activities. Church-sfwnsored 
projects would receive approval so Ion? as 
participants served their fellow man without 
proselytizing him, 

In this model, national sen-ice participants 
would be between the 'ao^cs of 18 and 24. in- 
clusive. The main entry standard would be 
willingness to sen'e. Minimum mental and 
health standards would have to be met. but 
they would be lower than tho^e of the Anned 
Forces, which reject three out of every 10 
youner men. The rejection rate in this type 
of voluntary national service program wotild 
be one in 10. 

Under this plan* entry into national ser- 
vice would not be forced; it would be 
accomplished by means of a contract between 
the young person and the foundation. The 
participant would agree to serve for a mini- 
mum of onft )«ar. He might, if he wished, 
sign up only on condition that he work in a 
certain field, such as tutoring or mental 
health. But if he insisted on specifying the 
place where he would serve and ihi- agency 
that would supervise him. it is \t%i likely that 
the foundation would accept him. 

For iu ])art. the foundation would be re- 
sponsible for informing the participant about 
types of opei.ings, training and twung him 



and finally assigning him to an appropriate 
service activity. The foundation would pro- 
vide needed transportation, clothing, medical 
care and a subsistence allowance. The 
agency to whom the participant would re- 
port would be responsible for proper housing, 
on-the-job training and supervision, while the 
foundation would make |)eriodic checks to 
ensure that both the ai?ency and the partici- 
pant were living up to their contractual re- 
sponsibilities. 

For earfi year of completed service, the 
participant would become entitled to two 
years of further education. For example, a 
high school graduate who went into national 
service for three years would be entitled to 
six years of college or university education. 
No one receiving support from the foundation 
would be exempt from mililarv service. 

HOW MUCH WOULD IT COST? 

The National Service .Secretariat has esti- 
mated the annual expenditures for each na- 
tional semcc participant at $4,000. (See 
Tabic I). The purpose of the allowance is 
to make it financially possible for all young 
I)fopic to participate in national service. 
Thus, in 5:tting allowances, the foundation 
would take into account the cost of living 
locally— including whether hovsing and food 
were being provided by local hospitality— and 
the recommendations of the sponsoring 
agency. 

In order to encourage local initiative and 
minimize federal control, foundation support 
would be limited to underwriting. Some 
agencies would assume full fiscal responsibil- 
ity for the national service participant and 
would utilize the foundation resources only to 
find participants and to provide basic train- 
ing. 

Others would share financial responsibility 
with the foundation. Agencies that were too 
poor to pay allowances would be asked to 
provide housing or some other assistance as 
an earnest of their participation in national 
scr\ ice. 

Like thr GI Bill of Righu, national service 
in the long run should be viewed more as an 
investment than an expense. Because of 
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participation in national service, some young 
people would be off the relief rolls or out of 
jail, not only during tlieir participation in na- 
tional scr/ice but, because of their experiences, 
for a full lifetime. Othen would become in- 
spired to continue their fomal education and 
become more productive mcmbcn of the 
economy. These gains would be measurable 
in terms of dollars and cents and would sup- 
plcment the intangible rewards of making 
more interesting career choices and of help- 
ing someone in need. 

A CRASH raOORAM 

OR A FIRM FOUNDATION? 

The earlier a national service program 
were instituted, the easier it would be to build 
it gradually on a firm foundation, avoiding 
the pitfalls of a crash program. Of course, 
a crash program could be instituted, like 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's Civilian 
Cionservation Corps, established in 1933. 
Roosevelt was inaugurated on March 4 of 
that year, the C.C.C. Bill became law on 
March 31 and three months later there were 
274,375 young men enrolled in C.C.C. 
camps.' Although the C.C.C. was one of the 
most popular New Deal programs, it suffered 
from lack of diversity and never developed 
a strong educational dimension. 

In 1966, the National Service Secretariat 
recommended to the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Selective Service that national 
service take efTect in 1967 and build up to 
an enrollment of half a million by 1970, 
in these steps:* 

I96a 50,000 
)69 160,000 

1970 500,000 

Regardless of the year it started this three- 
year period would be a time of growth and 
experimentation. Schools, health units, con- 
servation agencies, municipal governments 
and voluntary agencies could be expected to 

»John A. Salmond, The Civilian Conservation 
Corps, I9J3-I942 (Durham, N.C.: Duke Univcn 
sitv Prc$$. I967K pp. .ic 

• Donald J. Ebcrly (td.), National Serttce, 

Appendix A. .... nnir 

10 See Tcrrcncf Cullman s article on pp. y/IL 
of thu isi'dc. 



sponsor the great majority of service activi- 
ties. There would be room, however, for 
individual projects, where the project fonnu- 
lator and sponsoring agency would be nor* 
other than the national service participant. 
Various types of links would be established 
with national service prograns in Chile, Iran, 
Israel, the Philippines, Tanzania, and other 
countrics.^^ 

While the operation and effectiveness of 
national service would be under continual 
review, the end of the third >w would be an 
appropriate time for a major reappraisal. 
By then, the first participants would have 
completed theii service period and there 
would be data on the number and kinds of 
young people volunteering for ser\'ice, the 
kind and amount of service that is really 
needed and can be accomplished by young 
people, the kinds of decisions made by 
participants on career choices and higher 
education, and the efTect of the program on 
race relations. 

At a >'early cost for 500,000 participants of 
$2 billion, or about one per cent of the annual 
federal budget^ it would then be possible to 
cut back on the program, to keep it at its 
existing level or to continue to increase it 
without major strains on the economy or 
the social system. 

TABLE I 

National Foundation for VoluntMr Service 
Estimattd Unit Costs Per Annum 

Average cost of voluntar assigned 
to approved project 
Subsistence allowance 

($3/day rural; $8/day urban; 
average $6/day) „ ?2,190 
End of tour adjustment allowance 

($75/month for 12 nnonthi) ?00 
Medical expenses and insurance 
Transportation ^^^^ lo^ 

Special rlothing (range: $0-$lOO; average 

$50) . . . 50 

Adroini.v.'Mion (not including administrative 
rosu 01 sponsoring agency j 13 per cent o! 
loial volunircr costs ^-115 
TOTAL 5^.000 



If a large-scale national service program 
goes into effect, its organization must be such 
as to ensure its integrity as truly representing 
tlie natiotu > service roncept. A highly 
centralized operation is needed to run an 
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TABLE 11 

Comparison of National Sorvico Program after Throe Yoars with Selected Present 
Federal Service-Learning Programs 



Budget 
(fiicai ;68) 
In millions 


Peace 
Corpf 


Job 
Corps 


VISTA 


iieignDor* 
hood Youth 
Corps 


College 

VfOrifc* 

Study 
Programs 


r^^tnKi nrri 

VjVIIIUi ill. u 

Totals 


Service 
(1971) 


$107.5 


$285 


$30 


$269.5 


$134 


$826 


$2,000 


Beginning 
Year 


1961 


1964 


1964 


1964 


•;65 


— " 


1968 


# Partici- 

panu (*6B est.) 13.920 


35,225 


5.000 


362,000 


300.000 


716.145 


500,000 


Full-time: 
projected* 


13.000 


37,000 


10,000 


120.000 


70.000 


250.000 


500,000 


Proportion 
fero. 


35% 


27% 


51% 


50% 


58% 


48% 


53% 


Age range 


18 up 


16-21 


18 up 


14 up 


no limits 




10-24 


Age range 

majority 


20-30 


16-21 


18-24 


14^21 


18-24 




18-24 


Education 
some coll. 
H S. grads 
H.S. incomp. 


96% 

4% 


l"% 
99% 


78% 
19% 

3% 


100% 


100% 




40% 
30% 
30% 


Intensity 


full 
time 


full 
time 


full 

time** 


part 
time 


part 
time 




full 
time 


Duration 


2yn 


6 '/a mo. 


1-3 yn 


no limit 


no limit 




1-3 yrs 



• Estimates were made by die audior to provide a basis of comparison between current pro- 
grams and a national service program. •Met* * u a 

In addition to 5,000 full-time volunteen serving for at least one year, the VIST A budget 
provides for 1,500 Summer Asiociatet serving full time for 10 weeks and some 40,000 memben 
of the VISTA Citizens Corps serving without remuneration. 



anny or internal revenue service but would 
tend to erode the purpose and spirit of na- 
tional serN'ice. Such an organization, for 
e.nample. could too easily become a tool of 
government propaganda. In some respects 
the situation parallels that of public television 
and calls for a publ'c funding agency rela- 
tively independent the federal govern- 
ment. 

The main drawback to a decentralized ad- 
tninistration for national service is that it 
would take time and patience to establish. 

Just as vital to the national service concept 
as decentralization is its independence of 
the Selec tive Ser\'ice System. For if a na- 
tional 5cr%ice program were dependent for 
its existence on the military draft and if in 
time there were no longer a need for the 



**The Defense Department estimated in 1966 
^Statement of Thomas Ntorris. op. cit.t p. 14) that 
the draft would not be needed if no more than two 
million persons were needed in the armed forces, 
assuming a 4 per ccni unemployment rate. 



draft,*^ it would mean the end of national 
service, or an unneeded conscription. 

A properly organized and administered 
program of national service would help to 
balance the equation between society^s needs 
and resources; it would help to reshape 
American education into something more 
relevant to the future; it would be a realistic 
example of how to turn swords into plow- 
shares. And, if Albert Schweitzer's observa- 
tion that "the oiily ones among you who will 
be really happy are those who have soutjht 
and found how to ser\'e*' is true, national 
serv ice could become the essence of our third 
national goal, the pursuit of happiness. 



Donald J. Ebcrly has been a teacher and 
educational administrator in Nigeria, Turkey 
and the United States and is the editor of 
National Service (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation^ 1968). 
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STATEMENT OP DONALD J. EBERLY. WASHINGTON, D.C. 

In the purest form of national service, both the military and civilian comiw 

«orotCed'toTer?'^^h^'r1?; ""'Tr"" '"'"^^ ^« yoSng men and woTn 

M) motivated to senv that they would not require a financial incpntive to PnfUt 

iuired'np fhYrT"''^ '° f*-" conscription wo', d be 

Pnr nnll „ , " ""'i °"f ^lefenses nor to meet our most pressing civilian n«dl 

30 years ta.e ,ve recruited the maowwe, n^dM W SroSf o„ 'i'.i'i'"™ 
KeVSrCarvfce,"^ 

tSlif^^lotmZV Bl"'""". ' "ks to put EilS'relS'. 

oS,t^;;}'is;j;io'; ,°r« traces s'orreK.'X'S.'thTr 

to a President that may lead other nations to attack ?he United Stafe^ inT 
that happens, our sovpppifffif^ wtn k« fK-«^* ^ uniueu ^tates. And when 

come almost inevitable threatened and total mobilization will be- 

urmeSVrce'S' of 'itsel^"l?lmina?e?he H r^"^"^.'"^"^ all-volunteer 
to think that hav nV . 'iLitS^mil tary w^^^ 'o?1tl'.!'°'' J' ^V""^ 

bwltzeiland ha.s demonstrated, does not lead automatical!? t"war. An ail- 
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volunteer military force, as we had throughout the '30s. does not lead uuto- 

""rrom' where* I^tand. I cannot discern whether the chances 'o^Pt"*;* r^""!** 
enhanced more by a volunteer military or a drafted military. What I can see 
however, is that the difference between these forms of military manpower re- 
cruitment becomes trivial when compared with the °' P°^^^^^ 
domestic needs Not only peace with other nations. b«t life, liberty, and the 
rsS of happiness here it home will depend far less °° }rf/„7« " 
draft or a volunteer military than on the magnitude, speed and quality of the 

mobilization of youn« people to meet these needs. 

I^t me say straightaway that to effect this mobiliiation. we do not have to 
drift yo^ Ln and women for civilian duties. They have made sufflcienUy clear 
in every theoretical way their willingness to serve. Now we must put this will- 
Ingress t^the test! first in a few national service pilot projects, then in a nation- 
wide nrogram in which all who wish to serve may do so. , 1 „„H„„„1 
I am not Wise enougti to know the exact conditions for a successful national 
servS But I do know the potential of a national service program. nMoHows : 
it is the accomplishiii^nt of millions of needed tasks in education, health, 
the environment and a wide array of other public services p-^rfence 
It is the omwrtunity for millions of young people, through the exptrtence 
of dignifled Jid congenial work, to effect successfully the leap from adoles- 

''iris°the"5Js°t°'ihance that millions of young people wju have for the 
s,jiritual enrichment that comes from the need to newled ... ^ 

u iq the occasion when those young people who feel a responsiDiiuy lo 
maL manlfSt their Appreciation of tiheir heritage, may demonstrate their 

*'i?\s'*an exnerience that will transform many of the Participants from 
hPin«r ''rSSeive?s" tS being "givers." that will develop civic-minded citizens, 
possibly S mSre SvSty than before, but certainly with greater aware- 

"1? U ^conce^t that will transform our educational '«tlt«tlon8, for the 
educational valSe of a service experience will soon become recognized and 
ndaoted for students from grade school through graduate school. 
I shaU nVt go into Se details and implications of a national service program at 

leaj^ues in the Senate. 
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National Needs: National Service 

[Reprinted with permission of The Retired Officer. ] 



by Donald J. Eberly 

Since the United States was established in 1776, we 
Americans have viewed threats to our sovereignty as 
comiing primarily from external sources. We have 
successfully countered such threats through a com- 
bination of diplomatic measures, from the Monroe 
Doctrine to the Nixon Doctrine, and of military forces, 
from General Washington's Continental Line to the 
Green Berets. 

There have also been internal threats to our con- 
tinued existence as a nation. Through the democratic 
process, these threats, generally of an economic or 
social nature, have been prevented from wrecking the 
nation. Whether national or local in scope, whether 
requiring legislative action by public bodies or nego- 
tiation between private agencies, such as labor and 
management, we hav;, with one exception, contained 
internal threats to our sovereignty without resort to 
massive armed conflict. That exception, the Civil War. 
resulted from intense economic and social differences 
which closely coincided with relatively evenly bal- 
anced sections of the country. 

Only historians will be able to say how great were 
the threats — both external and internal — to the United 
States in the 1970's. Certainly there is some degree of 
threat from external sources. But with the Nixon 
Doctrine, an early-warning network, the detenence of 
massive nucleaf capability, and an armed force of 
more than two and a half million men, it would appear 
to this observer that we are just about as well pre- 
pared to deal with external aggression as we could be. 

Not so with internal threats to our existence. Some 
observers have compared today's internal strains to 
those in existence just before the Civil War broke out. 
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And for those who think ''it can*t happen here/' and 
perhaps for the last time, it is sobering to ponder 
historian Arnold Toynbee's finding that 19 of 21 
civilizations have died from within and only two have 
been conquered from without. 

This is not the place to itemize all the manifesta- 
tioiis of the cancer that is eating away at the United 
State!*. Certainly we are all aware of the generation 
gap and the enormous needs that exist. Working 
mothers need day-care centers, children in crowded 
schools need individual tutors, old folks in the ghettos 
need follow-through health care, our environment 
needs to be returned to a state of dynamic health. 

If we were to tackle these two areas— the genera- 
tion gap and certain needs that exist — with the dedi- 
cation and resources given to maintaining an adequate 
defense we might be able to cut back the cancer 
systematically. 

The route to follow was suggested by President 
Nixon's speech of January 14, 1971. He said that "the 
challenges of peace are as great as the challenges of 
war and as difficult to meet. There needs to be some- 
thing more than the mere absence of war in life. 
Young people need something positive to respond 
to, some high enterprise in which they can test them- 
selves, fulfill themselves." 

Then the President went on to identify the prob- 
lems that might challenge young people: problems of 
the environment, of cities, of education, of health, of 
poverty. To enable young people to meet such chal- 
lenges, the President said "One thing government 
must do is to find ways of enlisting the dedication 
and idealism of those young Americans who want to 
serve their fellow man. ... I believe that government 
has a responsibility to ensure that the idealism and 
willingness to contribute of our dedicated young 
people be put to constructive use." 

To implement the President's program requires a 
system of voluntary national service, a subject on 
which this writer has been conducting research for 
the past 20 years. Voluntary national service would 
provide the country with a million or more willing 
and able young people to attack the problems identi- 
fied by the President. They would be limited in num- 
ber only by the number of meaningful tasks, their 
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competence to perform them, the availability of 
trainers and supervisors and the provision that par- 
ticipants would not in any way substitute for regular 
employees. 

To enter such a program of national service, a 
young person would first receive information on mili- 
tary service and civilian service. Then he or she would 
be given a chance to answer the question ''How can 
I best serve my country?" Some would choose military 
service, others civilian. Some would opt for neither, 
preferring instead to go to college, get married, take 
a job, travel and so on. 

The young men who choose neither military nor 
civilian service would have prime liability for the 
military draft. Of course, if only a standby draft was 
in effect, as it would be with an all-volunteer armed 
force, this provision would be of little consequence. 
And in a national emergency, even those in civilian 
service would be liable to be drafted for military 
service. 

Although it would seem natural at first glance for 
supporters of national service to favor continuation 
of the draft, since a number of those entering civilian 
service would be draft-induced volunteers, the op- 
posite is true. For the person who chooses civilian 
service merely to avoid military service could not be 
expected to perform to the best of his ability. Some 
would find themselves in positions that would bring 
out the best in them nonetheless, but others would be 
reluctant participants for the full term of service. 

In contrast, those entering civilian service at a 
time of zero-draft calls would be true volunteers. 
Their performance would reflect this fact. 

However, it seems unlikely that we shall achieve an 
all-volunteer military until we develop a program of 
voluntary national service. For young people want to 
become engaged in solving their nation's— our na- 
tion's—problems, but they also want more evidence 
than they have now that the government feels strongly 
about tackling these problems. 

The magnitude of national volunteer service would 
be one of the two major differences between it and 
VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) sometimes 
referred to as the domestic Peace Corps. The VISTA 
program has been so dilute, only 5,000 participants 
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nationwide (that would be equivalent to have fought 
World War II with 30.000 men instead of 12 million), 
that it has affected only a tiny fraction of persons 
needing help. 

This weakness leads to the second major distinc- 
tion: VISTA has been reform-oriented whereas na- 
tional service would be service-oriented. The frustra- 
tions of trying to cope with huge problems or 
inadequate resources have led many VISTA Volun- 
teers to try to achieve reform through direct con- 
frontation with government officials. A VISTA 
Volunteer sees a need for day-care centers, tries to 
orcanize them, fails to do so and spends the rest of 
his time tr\'ing to change the government so it will be 
more responsive to local needs, such as day-care 
centers. A national service program, on the other 
hand, would have provided enough well-trained young 
people to staff all the dav-care centers needed. Thus, 
that particular community change would have been 
wrought through service of sufficient magnitude 
rather than through confrontation. 

If the government were to encourage young people 
to volunteer for civilian service as they encourage 
them to volunteer for military service and if the 
government were to back up this exhortation with 
training programs and subsistence pay. we could 
have the advantages of a volunteer military force 
without the disadvantages of a mcrcenan' force. And 
we would launch an attack on our domestic cancer 
of sufficient magnitude to turn the tide of its continu- 
ing growth. The front-line troops in this attack would 
be young people, the very ones whose decisions on 
domestic problems in coming years will be crucial 
to the life of our nation, and to the lives of our grand- 
children. Nobody today knows what those decisions 
will be or even should be, but I don't see how they 
can help but make better decisions if significant 
numbers of them have front-line experience with the 
problems. 



Donald J. Eberly is the executive director of the National 
Service Secretariat, the purpose of which Is to stinfiulate and 
facilitate discussion on National service. As such, it provides 
information to the National Advisory Commission on Selective 
Service. 
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National Service: 
A New Option 

by Donald J. Eberly 
[student Life Highlights ^ 
March 1969, Vol. XII, 
No. 86, pp. 6, 7. 
Reprinted by permission.] 

Donald J. Eberly h fxfcutive director 
of the National Service Secretariat, iVaslh 
ington, P, C. 

The good society is frequently de- 
scribed as one that permits the indi- 
vidual a broad array of options. What 
are your options as you prepare to 
leave high school? If you are a young 
man, there are few alternatives outside 
college and the armed force*". If yr u 
arc a young woman, your choices arc 
pretty much limited to college, mar- 
riage, and secretarial work. 

For those of you who arc perfectly 
satisfied with one of these choices, fine. 
The society is working for you. But 
there is unmistakable evidence that it 
is not working for all young people. For 
example: 

• Recently one quarter of the Harvard 
sophomore class wanted to get away 
from college for at least a year, bi\ 
felt that that option was closed to 
them because it would probably 
mean being drafted. 

• In October, 1968, one out of five 
black young men and women (ages 
16-21) who were seeking jobs were 
not able to find them. 

• Accurate figures are not available, 
but a substantial number (probably 
I0-3(),()0()) of young men have gone 
to Canada to escape the draft. 

Obviously the options open to many 
young people are unsatisfactory. The 
draft impels some young people to 
chmisc college or Canada over llic 
Peace Corps or VISTA. ITic "estab- 
lishment" forces others to accept wel- 
fare checks instead of taking positions 
helping to teach children to read and 
write. 
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Now, let's create just one more 
option and see what its effects mipht 
be. Let's say that you and each young 
person can contract for a period of one 
to three years for a position in which 
you will help others, gain experience in 
a field that interests you, learn subject 
matter, and develop judgment in such 
areas as human relations. 

Ihis new option does not mean that 
you will be piid to "do your own 
thing." That privilege is reserved for 
the elders in society, who presumably 
have nirde their contribution and re- 
ceive money from Social Security to do 
what they wish, no questions asked. 
But if your "thing" coincides with the 
above criteria, you will of course be 
able to do it. 

Nor, if you choose the new option, 
will you be permitted to meander in 
and out. You will be assumed to be an 
adult, not a child. You will receive full 
information about the different kinds of 
activities open lo you but once your 
decision is made, you will be asked to 
sign a binding contract, with the obli- 
gations of all parties spelled out. 

For your part, you will have to agree 
to perform certain duties, live in a 
certain area, be a prompt and willing 
worker, and to report periodically on 
your progress. 

For its part, the sponsoring agency 
will have to assure that you receive 
adequate supervision to do your job 
properly, that your housing conditions 
are satisfactory, and that you are ex- 
periencing opportunities to learn. 

Finally, the funding agency will have 
to assure that you receive stipends as 
promised and that you have adequate 
medical care. 

How will this work in practice? !.ct*s 
say that you are a young man with 
strong interests in automobiles but with 
no particular interest in studying auto- 
motive engineering in college or in 




driving trucks in Vietnam. Yet you 
want more adventure than is found 
working at the comer garage. After 
examining all possibilities! you may 
choose to contract for two years with 
the National Service Highway Safety 
Patrol Corps, a proposal currently 
being studied by the U. S. Department 
of Transportation. 

Your basic responsibility is to Jrive 
a marked patrol car, Ave times a week, 
over 200 miles of the Inter-State High- 
way System. (You and your 25.000 
Corps colleagues will assure that each 
point of the System will be covered 
every 20 minutes.) You will not carry 
a gun and you will have no power of 
arrest; simply being there in a marked 
car will deter speeders and reduce 
traflic fatalities and accidents. You will 
keep alert for accidents and give first 
aid (in which you have been trained) 
as appropriate. When fast evacuation 
is needed, you may have to radio your 
home unit for a helicopter. 

To do this job, you will receive 
training in mechanics, first aid, radio 
use, and helicopter operation. You will 
probably live in a part of the country 
that you had not seen before, and you 
will serve with young men from all 
parts of the nation. 

At the end of your two years, you 
will be in a better position to decide on 
your career and higher education. You 
will have achieved the self-confidence 
that comes from doing a steady job for 
two years, and the satisfaction of 
knowing that you served your country 
and your fellow man by helping to save 
a few lives. 

On the other hand, if you are a 
young lady who likes to work with 
children, you may choose to serve full- 
time for a year in a Head Start program 
sponsored by a group of churches. 
After a brief training period, you will 
live in the same area as the children 
you are working with and will become 
acquainted with the parents and others 



in the community. You will receive free 
tuition for a course in childhood educa- 
tion at a nearby university. Even 
though all other members of the class 
will most likely be college graduates, 
the pertinence of your experience will 
mark you as one of the most valuable 
members of the class. 

At the end of your one-year con- 
tract, you may decide to sign up for 
another year, enter college, or get 
married. The important thing is that 
your decision will be based on ex- 
perience that was not there the year 
before and you will move ahead with 
confidence. 

So far we have not mentioned the 
draft. Why not? It is, after all, such a 
powerful influence on the lives of young 
men. 

First, it must be recognized that the 
draft is not an integral part of this 
new option we have just created. The 
draft is not needed :o make it work, 
since the tasks we have described are 
those which need to be done and the 
young people we have described are 
the ones who would voluntarily come 
forward to do these jobs if the chance 
were there. 

Second, if the new option were to 
become a part of the draft system, it 
would face the likelihood of extinction 
when and if the draft is eliminated or 
replaced; or, it might contribute to an 
unncedcd extension of the draft. 

Neither of these possibilities would 
truly reflect the rationale for the new 
option. They would be as far off the 
mark as making colleges and univer- 
sities an integral part of the Selective 
Service System. Yet, just as provision 
is made for draft deferments for college 
students, the nation must decide upon a 
relationship between the new option 
and the draft, assuming that the latter 
remains in existence. What is to be the 
draft status of the Highway Safety 
Patrol member: draft-eligible, deferred, 
exempted, or what? 
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We don't have space here to include 
all the factors that must be examined. 
(See the last paragraph for references.) 
The size of the manpower pool (it's 
more than twice as big as the Pentagon 
thinlcs it will need), the need of the 
nation for certain public, non-military 
services not now being performed, the 
cost, all must figure in the equation. 

The answer this observer has 
reached is that, for reasons of national 
security, the size of the military man> 
power reservoir should not be depleted. 
Hence, no one would be exempt from 
the draft. However, for reasons of na- 
tional interest, we should give national 
recognition to those who serve in im- 
portant non-military areas, since it can 
be expected that many persons in non- 
military programs would render as 
much or more service to their country 
than they would have given as draftees. 
Thus, assuming continuation of the 
t resent draft system, oi*r Highway 
Safety Patrol Corps member, upon 
completion of two years of satisfactory 
service, would be placed toward the 
end of the order of call. He would not 
be drafted, for example, until after 
those with student or occupational de- 
ferments were called. 

This new option, which this writer 
usually refers to as national service, 
would have meaning for most of the 
persons who feel that current options 
are too limited. The college sophomore 
who's had enough of the education 
lock-step can sign up for two years in 
the Peace Corps or the Highway Safety 
Corps without having to worry about 
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being drafted for anything short of an 
all-out war. The black young man who 
can't find a job can join the Highway 
Safety Corps or the Conservation Corps 
fur two years and return with the confi- 
dence born of a significant accomplish- 
ment. Never again will a prospective 
employer be able to accuse him of 
being unable tc hold a job for more 
than six weeks. And the young lady 
who wants to work with children hut 
not yet as a mother can become a tutor 
in Head Start for a year. If she follows 
the path suggested earlier, she may the 
next year become an instructor in a 
graduate school of education, a regular 
Head Start employer, or a college 
freshman. 

While rather simple in conception, 
this new option is not simple in its 
implications for education, manpower 
development, or the society at large. 
Many of these implications arc ex- 
amined in a scries of research papers 
and discussions in National Service 
(Donald J. Eberly, Editor, Russell Sage 
Foundation, Publisher, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. $5.50. 1968. 6()0 
pages). This book examines both the 
pros and cons of national service, 
describes how it works in other coun- 
tries, and presents a detailed plan for 
its operation in the U. S.; it is a useful 
source book for a high school civics 
class studying national issues. For some 
500 examples of agencies (both public 
and private, large and small) with 
which young people might serve, see 
Ditvi tory oj Service Organizations (Na- 
tional Service Secretariat, 1629 K Si., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 
$1.00. 1968. 50 pages.) ■ 
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A National Service Pilot Project 

Donald J. Eberly 



"Overnight. youMl have a million kids on your hands, and it will be the big- 
gesf boondoggle in history/' So goes one of the more eye-catthing arguments 
against national service. What this criticism fails to consider, however, is that 
most serious proponents of national service advocate not a crash program but a 
transition period ol three to live years to build up enrollment to a plateau of one 
to two million persons. The need at present centers on designing a true pilot 
project to test the feasibilities of a full-scale national service. 

Experience with youth service programs over the past decade has permitted 
an acceleration of the recommended developmental period, but as yet there has 
been no true national service pilot project. The Peace Corps, VISTA, and the 
Teacher Corps are small programs (none enrolls as many as 10,000 partici- 
pants), widely dispersed, and highly selective. The Neighborhood Youth Corps 
and Job Corps are exclusive programs (participants must be educationally and 
financially poor) with underdeveloped service components. 

Still these programs h ave helped to pave the way for national service. Skep- 
tics who thought young people were not wanted or could not perform com- 
petently in overseas assignments were proved wrong by the work of thousands 
of Peace Corps volunteers. Hundreds of thousands of applicants for the Job 
Corps destroyed the myth that only a compulsory program could reach poor, 
uneducated young people, and the effective tutorial services of the l^eighbor- 
hood Youth Corps demolished the thesis that such young people were suitable 
only for menial tasks. 

These programs are also teaching us where they fall short of the national 
service ideal. For example, many VISTA volunteers have felt frustrated with 
their inability to effect the reforms which they want and society needs. Some have 
concluded (hat (he necessary reforms could never be achieved through service; 
an overthrow of the system was required. What has not been tested is the poten- 
tial of a full-scale service program. Suppose, for example, the Teacher Corps, in 
cooperation with the local school board, teachers* union, parents, students, and 
colleges, were to recruit young people to augment the teaching staff of city 
schools to bring the teacher-pupil ratio to the level of private schools. The ratio 
might drop from» say, 1:30 to 1:12. Until we know the true impact of this ap- 

PonaU J. L'herly ii exenaiw Jueaor of the National SnvU e Secretariat in H'a^^htngtun, DX „ and 
a consnliani on svrvice-learntng. 
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proach, and similar ones in such liclds as health, environment, and proleclion, 
we cannot rule out the national service idea as an agent of change. 

Ihc longer the United States delays experimentation with national serviec, 
the more rapidly does 't approach the time when a crash program may be 
needed. Our record is less dismal than one might guess. The Civilian Conserva- 
tion (*orps was our major successful mobilization program of youthful man- 
power for nonmilitary purposes. Within three months of the day it became law 
in 1933, some 275,000 young men were enrolled in CCC camps. 

Although unemployment liguies have not reached the crisis level of 1933, the 
combined eflect of rising unemployment, youthful alienation, societal needs, 
and (he lock-step of education appears to be leading us toward a crisis of similar 
proportions. While there is still time, it is only common sense to test a pro- 
gram designed to meet the basic needs of youth and society and which, as a by- 
product, might avert the looming crisis. Moreover, such a test is long overdue. 
National service pilot projects were recommended in 1967 by the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Selective Service and by the National Service Conference, in 
1969 by the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children, and in 1970 by the 
President's Commission on Campus Unrest. 

Skeptics of national service probably will look upon such projects as test 
cases, the results of these pilot projects to determine v hether or not a full-scale 
program should he undertaken. National service proponents, on the other hand, 
will likely consider the results as a demonstration of the enormous potential of 
the national service concept. 

Whatever the pilot projects prove to be, this paper looks upon them primari- 
ly as empirical research. A theoretical basis lor national service has been dchned. 
A national service concept has been put forward and examined, the expected 
benefits tabulated, the costs estimated, the probable impact on the draft, on edu- 
cation, on society, considered. Viewed as a seed, national service has been quite 
thoroughly analyzed. Now it is time to plant seed, several of them, in diOcrent 
kinds of soil, and in various types of weather. Then, when the fruit has been 
harvested, we can determine what next for national service. 

Before designing test projects, we must first ask what n is we want to dis- 
cover. Then we can design the projects to most cllieicntly meet our objectives. 

Assumptions I his paper is based on the kind of 
national service program outlined in a ten-point StatcmvfU on National Vol- 
unteer Service,^ which has drawn the endorsement ol many of the strongest ad- 
vocates of national service. The statement reads as follows: 

I Stoivmmt on \atttnwl Vohmtvvr Svrvitv. \\'t\^\m^\o\\, D.C*.: Nacioiial Service Sccretaiijit. Aufiust 
3. 1970. 




The zeal of young people lo build a belter society has never been clearer 
than it is now. Yet opportunities to work constructively for a better society 
are limited. Compared to national needs, relatively few jobs in the service 
fields are available to yhung men and women. 

Still, the service needed by society- in such fields as education, health, con- 
servation and municipal services is enormous. Many of these needs could be 
met by young people, those who are asking for relevance in education, for a 
chance to meet their service responsibility outside the armed forces, and for 
first-hand experience with problems whose outcomes will determine the kind 
of world to be passed on to their children. 

In order lo mcel many of our most pressing needs and to permit young 
men and women to become engaged in the building of a better society, WE 
ENDORSE A PROGRAM OF NATIONAL VOLUNTEER SERVICE, which 
v/ould have these basic features: 

1. Service opportunities would be available to all young people. The main 
cricerion for admission would be willingness to serve. 

2. Each ^Participant would both serve and learn. Learning would range 
from development of specific skills to growth in self-knowledge, problem- 
solving, and working with people. 

3. Service activities would be directed and financed at the local level to the 
extent permitted by available resources, and would include projects or- 
ganized and directed by young people. Thus, maximum local initiative 
would be encouraged. 

4. Service activities would be underwritten by a public foundation at the na- 
tional level. Such a foundation, which should be removed from political 
pressures but which would receive both Congressional appropriations and 
private contributions, would assure support for all needy projects. 

5. The basic raiwn iteire for national volunteer service is the need society 
has for the service of youth. Main areas are tutoring, health and mental 
health, conservation, and various kinds of community and family service. 
By serving in these fields, young people would be able to test themselves 
through service to society and would receive valuable experience for their 
careers. 

6. Young people who seem poorly qualified by conventional standards could 
serve effectively. High school dropouts are today serving as tutors, and do- 
ing a good job; others are receiving specialized training for responsible hos- 
pital positions. Each participant would be given the training and super- 
vision needed for the assignment. 

7. I here would be a transition phase. Growth of national volunteer service 
would be constrained by identiticalion of useful tasks, finding enough 
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trainers and supervisors, and obtaining sufficient funding. The transition 
phase would permit experimentation with various techniques and activi- 
ties. 

8. Participation would be by means of a contract, voluntarily entered into 
by all parties. The contract would spell out the responsibilities of the par- 
ticipant, the sponsoring agency and the funding agency. 

9. Duration of service would range from a minimum of one year to a maxi- 
mum of four years. The normal contract period would be one or two years, 
renewable. 

10. Participation in national volunteer service would be viewed as fulfillment 
of a person's service obligation. Thus, satisfactory completion of national 
volunteer service —for the same period of time as needed to complete one*s 
military service obligation— would place participants in the same draft 
category as veterans of military service. Also, if armed forces manpower re- 
quirements were to be met solely by volunteers, there would be no need to 
relate civilian service to military service since both would be manned by vol- 
unteers. 

Profile of Need How many tutors are needed? 
How many to work on health projects? How many conservationists? How 
many to assist city officials in the delivery of human services? 

In the absence of more recent data, major reliance for theoretical estimates of 
need is placed on two six-year-old reports, one prepared by the National Commis- 
sion on Technology. Automation, and Economic Progress, the other by Green- 
leigh Associates for the Office of Economic Opportunity. Both reports estimated 
the need for sub-professional workers in public service fields, as shown in Ta- 
bles P and 11.^ 

Based on these estimates, a subsequent reordering of national priorities (e. g. 
bcautification must now be subsumed under environmental concerns), and my 
experience with youth service programs, such as, the Atlanta Urban Corps* I 
compiled in 1970 a revised estimate of needs, as shown in Table 111.^ For pur- 
poses of planning pilot projects, it is suggested that Table Hi serve as the pro- 
file of need until harder data become available. 



2 "Technology and Ihc American Fconomy." in Report oj the National Comnmsiun on Tah' 
nology. Atitomation and Eamomic Progress, Washington, D.C.: U.S. (invcrnnicnt Printing 
Office, Vol. I, February, 1966. p. 36. 

3 A Public Employment Pro^m for Unemployed Poor. New York: Grcenleigh Associates. No- 
vember, 1965, pp. 28-29. 

4 Donald J. Fbcrly. The Extimated F//eit of a National Service Program on Puhlii Service Han- 
power Needs. Youth Employment, College Attendance and Marriage Rates. New York: Russell 
Sage F'oundation, 1970. 
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TABI.E I 



Job Potential 

Source of Employment (in millions) 

Medical institutions and health services I 2 

bducationalinstitutions II 
National beautification I <j 

Welfare and home care q 
Public protection 

Urban renewal and sanitation q 55 

IT 



T ABLE II 

Theoretical 

Field of Service^ />a<gm/fl/ 

Health, including hospitals and mental health 1 ,355,000 

Education 2!oi6,'900 
Daycare ,4 000 

Recreation and beautification 136000 
Libraries ^2.700 
Public welfare ^5 000 

Probation and parole 1^ 000 

Institutions, dependent and delinquent children 38 500 

Public works ,5o|ooo 
Police and fire 50 000 

Prisons 24.000 

350.000 



Total 



4,278.100 



Who Will Serve? What young people will choose 
to participate in national service? Will they be rich or poor? Black or while? 
Male or female? High school drocouts or college graduates? 

Survey data are available on th .se questions from three polls taken in recent 
years. Poll Number 89 of the Purdue Opinion Panel asked a representative sam- 
pie of high school students this question; 
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TABLE III 



Estimated Needs and Educational Requirements for National Service Participants 
(numbers in thousands) 



Minimum Academic Background 







M.S. 


H.S. 


Some 


Colirg. 




Nerd 


Dropout 


Grad. 


College 


Grad. 


TOTAL 


4.030 


1,340 


1.470 


935 


285 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


1,000 


205 


420 


270 


105 


Tutors 


600 


100 


300 


180 


20 


Teacher aides 


300 


100 


100 


80 


20 


Teachers 


60 








60 


Public media aides 


40 


5 


20 


10 


5 


HEALTH SERVICES 


900 


215 


405 


230 


50 


Health aides 


800 


200 


350 


210 


40 


At hospitals 


600 


150 








Outside hospitals 


200 


50 


100 


40 


10 


Mental health aides 


100 


15 


55 


20 


10 


At institutions 


50 


10 


25 


10 


5 


Outside institutions 


50 


5 


30 


10 


5 


ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES 800 


600 


no 


50 


40 


Conservation aides 


500 


400 


50 


30 


20 


Pollution & sanitation aides 


100 


hO 


20 


10 


10 


Beautification aides 


100 


70 


20 


5 


5 


Park development aides 


100 


70 


20 


5 


5 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


560 


1 1 n 
I 10 


JIO 


210 


30 


Dav care aides 


L'UO 


30 


100 


65 


5 


Welfare aides 


200 


30 


50 


110 


10 


Parole & Probation aides 


20 


5 


10 


5 




Prison aides 


'^0 


J 


10 


5 




Geriatric aides 


50 


20 


'^0 


lU 




Settlement house aides 


')() 


20 


20 


10 




Lefl[al aides 


20 






5 


15 


PROTECTION SERVICES 


iOO 


hO 


155 


65 


20 


Police aides 


200 


23 


120 


43 


10 


Fire aides 


50 


20 


15 


10 


5 


Highway safety aides 


jO 


15 


20 


10 


5 


OTHER SERVICES 


470 


150 


170 


110 


40 


Public works aides 


200 


100 


70 


25 


5 


Recreation aides 


100 


JO 


50 


25 


5 


Library aides 


50 




15 


30 


5 


Mayor's aides 


L'O 


5 


5 


") 


5 


Others 


100 


25 


30 


25 


20 



Instead of being drafted into the armed forces* suppose every person* male or 
female, could spend one year working in some way for his country to solve its 
problems. For which of these would you be willing to work a year? (Answer 
only one.) 

A -Poverty: slums, ghettoes, welfare programs* housing, etc. 
B Conservation: air* water* pollution* etc. 
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C- Education: improve and expand 

0- 'Race problems: provide equal opportunity 

E— Some other than above; or would not be willing to work a year^ 

Four years earlier, in April 1966, the Gallup Organization asked college stu- 
dents this question: 

VISTA is a federal program made up of volunteers who live and work among 
the poor in depressed areas of the nation. Do vou think you would have any 
interest in working in this program, either on a full-time or a part-time 

basis?** 

Results for a selected group of teen-age girls are found in a survey conducted 
for Seventeen magazine in February 1969. It asked a sample of their subscribers 
this question concerning voluntary national service: 

Would you personally volunteer to serve for a year in such a program?^ 

These at ! related questions in the three surveys yielded responses which sug- 
gest theoretical answers to several questions that pilot projects could be ex- 
pected to answer empirically: 

L All three polls indicate a majority interest in national service quite apart 
from draft considerations, and a somewhat stronger interest as a draft alterna- 
tive. The surveys also indicate that more young women than young men 
would volunteer for a program of national service. 

2. By age and educational levels, the surveys suggest that the largest group of 
entrants into national service would be high school graduates, ages seven- 
teen or eighteen. Some would choose to finish college before entering, 
while others would interrupt higl. school or college studies to enlist. 

3. The racial composition of national service participants would reflect the 
larger society, with minority group representation falling no lower than 
from II percent to 10 percent. On project choice, the percentage of minority 
group volunteers working in poverty programs would be substantially over 
1 1 percent, while the percentage working on conservation projects would be 
substantially under 1 1 percent. 

5 A. C. Eriick. "People Problems. Populalion. Pollulion, Prejudice, Poverly, Peace." Report of 
Foil 89. Purdue University: Ihc Purdue Opinion Panel, 1970. 

6 Attitudes of College Students Toward VISTA. Princeton, New Jersey: The Gallup Organiiiation, 
Inc., 1966. 

7 "National Service Survey/' Sever\teer} Magazine, March 1969, p. 5. 
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4. Tiic surveys reveal a slight lessening of interest at the two extremes of the 
economic spectrum. Also high school students with very low grades are some- 
what less interested in national service than those with average or high 
grades. When the surveys are examined regionally, it is clear that young 
people would volunteer for national service in very nearly the same propor- 
tions from all regions of the country. 

The surveys are not helpful in forecasting how many men would opt for 
civilian service as against military service. At any rate, the major determinants, 
such as, war and level of unemployment, would not be controllable by pilot 
project administrators. 

Should the nation decide to commit itself to the draft and to national service, 
then pilot projects should test the influence on enrollment of such controllable 
variables as rates of pay, duration of enlistment, and postservice benefits. 

Should the nation decide to commit itself to a volunteer military force and a 
standby draft only, the pilot projects should test the option plan for national 
service to discover how much money in incentive pay and amenities for per- 
sons in the military could be saved by instituting a program of national service. 

What Will Be Accomplished? This is the most 
difficult area to take measurements. What is the value to a person learning at 
age twenty, instead of age fifty, that a career in which he serves his fellow man 
would be more rewarding? What is the value to society of motivating 1,000 young 
people to enter legitimate careers instead of the world of crime? What is the 
value to the economy of looking after 4,OOC,r>0O infants of working mothers? 

The direct financial aspects of these acts could be estimated fairly accurate- 
ly. The social and personal benefits, however, do not lend themselves to easy 
quantification. One approach is to compare the cost of national service benefits 
to the cost of the same benefits obtained through alternative means. 

Consider, for example, a National Service Highway Safety Patrol Corps. Al- 
though Corps members would carry no guns and hav^ no power of arrest, it is 
postulated that their presence on the highways would deter speeders and reduce 
fatalities. Corpsmen would administer first aid to accident victims and with the 
aid of helicopters attached to each Corps unit assist in rushing victims to hos- 
pitals. 

Benefits to participants would include training in auto mechanics, first aid, 
electronic equipment maintenance, helicopter operation, and career guidance. 
Attitudinal changes on such subjects as age, race, nationality, education, and 
family income could also be examined. 

The total benefits accruing from the Patrol Corps and comparable programs 
in other major areas, such as, education, health, and conservation, would be 
quantified, and the cost compared with the cost of achieving the same benefits 
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throiimh alternate methods. The results would indicate those areas in which na- 
tional service was the most economical means to a set of objectives and those in 
which it VY(^s» the most costly. 

To be us^eful, project goals must b< fairly specific. With the highway safety 
project, U\' i?xaio-pie, the objectives mij^ht include the items in Table IV. 

Clearly, if goals are to be measured with a fair degree of accuracy and have 
significance, the test projects would have to be concentrated. It would be very 
hard to measure the impact of 1,000 highway safety patrolmen spread through- 
out the country, but relatively easy to measure their impact if confined to one 
state. 

Designing a Pilot Project Although numerous 
questions have been posed on the national service coi cept, they cannot be an- 
swered independently of each other. National service is not simply the provision 
of manpower, such as» the assignment of a highway safety patrolman to a dan- 
gerous intersection. It is noi simply the education offered to participants. Nor is 



TABLE IV 



1 . Number of lives saved. 

2. Number of injuries avoided, 

3. Reduction of damages to automobiles (dollar value). 

4. Provision of training 

a. In first aid 

b. In auto mechanics 

c. In radio 

d. In helicopter operation. 

5. Facilitation of career choice 

a. As highway patrolmen 

b. As helicopter pilots 

c. As medical personnel 

d. As auto mechanics 

e. As electronic technicians. 

6. Reduction of societal costs resulting from Corps participation 

a. Penal system 

b. Welfare system 

c. Unemployment 

d. Educational system 
c. Health system. 
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national service simply an opportunity offered young people to experiment with 
public service careers, to travel, to find alternatives to the draft and the lock-step 
of education. T^ational service is all of these things, and the profile of motiva- 
tions and benefits of a national service experience would be uniq:ic to each par- 
ticipant. So, if national service is to be tested properly, the experiment must be 
comprehensive and conducted on a fairly large srale. 

As indicated earlier, the main thrust of this empirical research project ap- 
pears to fall into the following three categories: 

What are the needs? 
Who will meet them? 
What will be accomplished? 

Sequentially, these topics are interrelated as shown below: 

Needs Project 
Positions A, B,C, . . . 



Resources Project 
Applicants 1, 2, 3, . . . 



In practice, then, an integrated pilot project can be designed in which the 
persons who enroll in the Resources Project can fill the positions if'mtificd in 
the Needs Project, and their accomplishments measured in the Results 
Project. 

Before designing a pilot program to test our hypotheses, however, we have 
to recognize three possible limiting factors. 

First, all national service projects will involve the interaction of national ser- 
vice participants and other human beings. Hence it will be important for the 
participants not only to be needed, but also to « wanted by the local residents. 
Ideally, a community would initiate a request for a test project, would design 
the project, would provide for training and supervision of participants, and 
would evaluate the completed project. The actual sponsor, which might be 
the board of education, a local hospital, or a new consortium, would have to 
demonstrate broad-based community support. 




Results Project 



Accomplishments of 
A'3,B-l,C-2, ... 
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Proper receptivity to national service cannot be overstated. For this reason our 
test criteria cannot be too rigid. It would be preferable, for example, to test na- 
tional service in an area that is 25 percent black and receptive than one that is 
precisely 1 1 percent black and hostile. This factor is not simply the hope of a 
national service protagonist. Testing national service in a hostile area means a 
built-in negative bias, probable failure, and the likelihood that the national 
service researchers will never have their questions answered. 

The second constraint concerns finding an adequate number of competent, 
middle-level personnel to fill positions created by a test project. In our highway 
safety project, for example, we would need a helicopter instructor and a number 
of other supervisory personnel. No doubt they can be found, but if we have to 
go outside the test area to locate such individuals, it is likely that we would not 
yet be ready to launch the highway safety program on a nationwide basis. 

A third constraint arises if the number of positions and the number of appli- 
cants are unequal. To permit a need to go unfilled, or an applicant to be re- 
jected for lack of opportunity, would damage the credibility of the whole opera- 
tion. Reservoirs should be established. If needs exceed participants, the project 
should be able to recruit outside persons and to include them in the project. If 
participants exceed needs, similar projects elsewhere should be started. 

These fringe considerations probably would entail higher unit costs, but 
they are, nevertheless, essential to a thorough test of the idea. For they are what 
differentiates national service from VISTA and other limited programs. Young 
people must be guaranteed a chance to serve. And public service agencies must 
be assured the help they request. Without such guarantees the project degen- 
erates into another token effort. With them» we can discover whether national 
service is as powerful a program as it is an idea. 

TTte Resources Project Several possibilities exist 
for the Resources Project. To determine the size and nature of the universe of 
persons who would enroll, national service could be open to all whose birthdays 
fell on a specified date, or whose last name began with a certain letter. Either 
of these approaches would assure recruits from all over the country. In terms of 
local impact, however, either alternative would dilute the pilot project. So few 
persons would enroll from any single area that it would be difficult to measure 
the effect on schools, business, crime rate, and so on. 

The most useful approach from a research viewpoint would open the pilot 
project to all young people in a L'ven geographic area. By means of the gerry- 
mander principle, a standard metropolitan area could be expanded to include 
some rural areas, thereby defining a population whose socioeconomic charac- 
teristics typify the United States as a whole. Not only would such an approach 
facilitate studying the impact of national service, but it would also reduce the 
costs of recruitment and otherwise add to the efficiency of the test project. 

m 
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The minimum population of the test area should be 1,000,000. This writer 
has earlier suggested that a national service program would enroll some 
2,000,000 young people, or about I percent of the total population." Let us 
assume that we could expect to enroll I percent of the population in the pilot 
project. With some 10,000 participants, the project should yield results that 
would be predictive of a nationwide national service program. 

Po the prescribed test areas exist? They certainly do. According to the 1970 
census, IS states and 54 metropolitan areas have population totals between the 
suggested limits of 500,000 and 2,000,000. These examples are cited not to rule 
out other test sites, such as multistate regions and individual city boroughs, but 
merely to indicate the number of options within a fairly narrow population 
range. 

A firm decision on the test project would have to be made a year before the 
operation begins. Even before the decision is made, however, cooperation 
with the local citizenry would have to be secured and the funds appropriated. 
In the year after the decision, the staff would set up the necessary machinery, 
an independent research team organized to make measurements, and positions 
found for the estimated 10,000 participants. 

In designing and implementing the pilot projects, it will be helpful for plan-* 
ning purposes to have some notional figures. A solely qualitative approach 
would result in great variations in the assumptions of staff members as to the 
number of participants. A possible breakdown for the Resources Project is given 
in Table V. 

The Needs Project By definition, the Needs Proj- 
ect must be concentrated. Places for 2,500 educational aides could easily be 
found throughout the country, but that experience would tell us little about 
total nationwide demand. Hence the Needs Project should be undertaken in an 
area comparable in size to the Resources Project. 

Unlike the Resources Project, however, the Needs Project can be divided by 
category. In fact, more accurate estimates of nationwide demand probably 
would result from conducting sub-projects in separate localities than from hav<- 
ing all projects in the same place. 

By having each of the Needs Projects tested in different communities, differ- 
ent administrative approaches could be tried, and it will not be an all-or-nothing 
proposition. By encouraging local officials to use the administrative proce- 
dures that seem best for their needs, it would be possible to examine the similari- 
ties and differences in procedure, and to determine which matters should be 
made a condition of participation in national service projects and which should 
be set locally. Furthermore, project dispersal would place less strain on the 

8 Eberly, op. cii. 
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TABLE V 



Variation 



Tntnl nnniiliif inn nf iirp!) 
1 uidi pvjpuicxiiiJii yji ai&a 


1 000 000 


-1^100%. 


—50% 


iviinoriiy ^roup popuidiioii 


110 000 


' 1 \M\M /Of 


—20% 


No. of applicants, Io-jO 




^100% 


— jw/0 


No. rejected 






—50% 


No. opting out 


14,750 


+ 100%, 


-50% 


No. of participants 


10,000 


± 50% 




fNo. 01 oropouia 


son 






r\ge 01 pariicipanis 








1 ^ If tf AO VP 

iD^i / yCiirs 


1 500 








4 000 


± 25% 




20-21 years 


2,500 


± 30% 




22-25 years 


1,500 


± 35% 






500 


± 50% 




Educational background of 








participants 








High school dropouts 


2.500 


± 20% 




High school graduates 


4,000 


± 15% 




Some college 


2.000 


± 20% 




College graduates 


1,500 


± 25% 




Sex of participants 








Male 


4,000 


± 30% 




Female 


6,000 


± 25% 





communities where the sub-projects took place. If ail were concentrated in one 
locality, it would be comparable to launching a nationwide program of 
2,000»000 participants with no build-up period! 

One of the Needs Projects should be tested in the same area as the Resources 
Project. In doing so, we should be able to determine the number and types of 
young people who opt for local service, and to examine the comparative results 
of such service. 

Just how the projects would be divided would depend heavily on the nature 
of the proposals. An advisory board to the pilot project could review the pro- 
posals and award contracts in a manner to most nearly achieve a nationwide 
program in miniature. 
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FIGURE ! 

Major Components of National Service Pilot Project 
RESULTS 

Recipient: 

Life saved 
Learned to read 
Other 

Participant: 

Decided on career 
Gained self-confidence 
Other 

Society: 

Crime reduced 
Welfare costs reduced 
Other 



/ 



/ 



NEEDS 



^Minority 
^Majority 
^Race: 

"^College 
^High School 
^Educational Level: 



female 
'Male 
^Sex: 



^25-29 
/2024 

^Age: 



RESOURCES 



Participation in each sub-project should cover t* socioeconomic spectrum, 
although individual sub-projects would often show distortions from the norm. 
For example, the average educational level of participants in an educational 
project would likely be somewhat higher than in a conservation project. 
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The Resulls Project While the sponsoring or- 
ganization in each participating community would be responsible for basic 
recordkeeping, an independent agency should be engaged to audit such records 
and otherwise to evaluate and interpret the results. 

Such an agency would conduct its research in accordance with the project 
objectives. It would fully describe the resources and needs and explain in detail 
the extent to which the objectives were met. Evaluation studies would begin 
when the sites were chosen and would continue throughout the life of the 
project. 

In addition, provision should be made for other persons wishing to evaluate 
the national service pilot project. The aforementioned advisory board could rule 
on the legitimacy of such requests and minimize the effect of the Heisenberg 
Uncertainty Principle by keeping research studies from seriously affecting 
the project itself. 

In summary^ we have designed a pilot project to test the national service con- 
cept. Always difficult to define simply» the three components cf the project are 
shown graphically in Figure 1. Such a three-dimensional matrix suggests the 
interrelationships among the components and could be an informative way of 
presenting data on the project. 



[Reprinted with permission of 
Teachers College Record. ] 
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1971-1980 

The Pilot Project Succeeds 

Working with the Roosevelts 

Youth Service in Britain, China and Cuba 

This period saw President Nixon resign under threat 
of impeachment because of the Watergate scandal; it saw 
the draft end in 1973 and the Vietnam War end in 1975. 
It concluded with the Carter years, characterized by 
some attention to youth participation and human rights, 
but by indecision in regard to the economy and foreign 
affairs. 

* » * 

A Pilot Project 

As director of the new ACTION agency, 3oe Blatch- 
ford did not plunge right into national service. He ex- 
amined details of the idea closely and he sent half a 
dozen ACTION employees to Indianapolis for a week to 
check on the likely demand for national service volun- 
teers in a typical city. When their figures were ex- 
trapolated nationwide, tl .^y indicated that 500,000 18- 
20 year old volunteers could be placed immediately and 
over one million after one year. 

Blatchford'^s next step amazed me for its boldness. 
He submitted a multi-billion dollar national service 
budget to the Office of Management and Budget (0MB). 
I wondered why he would do this in the face of certain 
rejection. 

His strategy paid off. OMB did not give him a 
penny but they did say he could test the idea, on two 
conditions: 

(1) he could not call it national service 

and 

(2) he would have to use already appropriated 

funds to run the test. 
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Accordingly, he called it the Program for Local 
Service (PLS), transferred about $1.5 million of 
VISTA money into the PLS account. At last, money was 
at hand for the pilot project. 

I recommended to Blatchford that we do the project 
somewhere in the State of Washington since its gover- 
nor, Daniel J. Evans, had said very positive things 
about national service in his 1968 keynote address to 
the Republican National Convention. When something is 
first tested, 1 figured, it requires good growing con- 
ditions. 

Early in 1973, PLS was launched in South Seattle 
and environs. Gov. Evans' support was crucial. The 
program was to be financed by means of a grant from 
ACTION to Washington State. I spent two weeks there on 
negotiations. Three times they stalled and we had to 
get in touch with Evans' office to remind my fellow 
negotiators that this was a project the governor really 
wanted. At last we had a signed agreement and PLS was 
under way. It is described in "A Universal Youth Ser- 
vice" (see p. 151). 

Although small in numbers, PLS was a significant 
national service milestone because it was the purest 
test to date and because it answered several signifi- 
cant questions about national service. 

For example, ACTION officials generally held one 
of two diametrically opposed views on who would volun- 
teer for it. Some thought it would be viewed primarily 
as a volunteer program and, as such, would attract 
mostly young people who were white, well-educated and 
well-to-do. Others thought it would be viewed primarily 
as a work experience program and would attract mostly 
minority young people and those who were poor and out 
of work. That it actually attracted a fairly represen- 
tative sample of the youth population with small biases 
in favor of women and persons who were minority, poor, 
unempl ^yed, and b-^-^ter educated testified to the broad 
appeal of youth set ce. 

Blatchford left ACTION just as PLS was being 
launched. Fortunately, the money for PLS had been com- 
mitted and ACTION saw that test through to its comple- 
tion. As a successful experiment, FLS might have grown 
and received its own legislative authority had Blatchford 
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remained in ACTION. However, it was quickly phased out 
by his successor. 

I thought the project had been well executed by 
Putnam Barber, 3im DeBlasio, Linda Muller and others, 
and that an objective evaluation had been conducted by 
Control Systems Research. 

High School Service-Learning 

Both the Peace Corps and VISTA had been merged 
into ACTION with its creation in 1971. The status of 
the Teacher Corps, a similar program begun in 1965 and 
focusing on inner-city education, had been left in limbo. 
It was located in the U.S. Office of Education and its 
director, Richard A. Graham, had been fired on the day 
Nixon had announced his intention to create ACTION. 
Blatchford was as keen to see the Teacher Corps move 
into ACTION as Graham was so he hired Graham shortly 
after ACTION'S creation. 

I was not involved in the politics of the Teacher 
Corps struggle (the Teacher Corps remained in the Of- 
fice of Education and became a program to retrain 
teachers) but I knew Graham from having consulted with 
him in the process of putting together the national ser- 
vice plan in 1966. He introduced me to Owen Kiernan, 
aad of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP), Prof. Robert Havighurst and other 
leaders in secondary education. They were interested in 
increasing opportunities for constructive experiential 
education for high schoolers and regarded community 
service as an important aspect of their initiative. 

Graham, Kiernan, Havighurst and I had lunch one 
day and decided that a new phrase was needed to des- 
cribe what we were talking about. We came up with 
"action-learning." We thought it was a dynamic phrase, 
that it incorporated service-learning as well as other 
activities, and that it might attract financial support 
from ACTION because of its title. 

Action-learning did achieve some currency and 
ACTION did finance a few small projects. However, the 
most important feature of the high school initiative 
was the promotional and legitimizing work done by 
NASSP. Until then, school-supported community service 
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had been largely for the weakest students, with the 
intent of keeping them in school; and for the strongest 
students, with the intent of preventing them from being 
bored between the time of college acceptance and high 
school graduation. The NASSP-sponsored studies, con- 
ferences and publications caused high school community 
service to be seen as a serious aspect of the educa- 
tional process. 

The ACTION job and the collaboration with NASSP 
gave me a chance to crystallize my thoughts about 
federal support for high school community service. I 
had been talking for some time, but not very specif- 
ically, about the desirability of graduated service ex- 
periences, wherein young people would intensify their 
service activities as they grew up. 

Thus, junior high students might visit such places 
as nursing homes and police stations and discuss what 
they see with the professionals. High school students 
might engage in part-time service projects during the 
school year and full-time projects during the summer, 
again discussing their observations with one another 
and with teachers. This kind of background would equip 
them to make sensible decisions about national service 
after high school. 

The question v/as: How to give support without too 
intrusive a federal role? 

With outside endorsement of the NASSP and with 
support from the appropriate ACTION officials, I form- 
ulated a plan for a Youth Challenge Program (YCP) 
wherein ACTION would make grants to high schools and 
other bodies that agreed to establish local service- 
learning programs. Most of the money would go to ser- 
vice-learning coordinators, who might be based at 
schools, volunteer agencies or city halls. Being aware 
of the interests of the young people, of those they 
would serve, and of the educators, the coordinators 
would be in a position to articulate an effort that 
would optimize the benefits to all parties. Funds might 
also be used for such things as transportation and in- 
surance payments. 

I drew up a set of criteria adapted from an ear- 
lier paper. (See p. 86.) I published them in a guide 
that we sent to grant applicants. (See p. 158.) Several 
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dozen grants were made and YCP seemed to be off to a 
good start. 

Then disaster struck. 

In the summer of 197'*, I was removed from my 
management responsibilities for PLS and YCP and in- 
structed not to communicate with the grant recipients. 

I was not too surprised at the action taken, since 
my recommendations for the future were not in line with 
the direction in which ACTION was then headed. But I 
was surprised not to be given a month or so to hand 
over my duties to someone else. 

The other shoe fell a while later when I was fired 
(the technical term was reduction in force) from ACTION 
but, in the same letter, offered a position two grades 
lower. I accepted the demotion. 

Neither in the letter, nor otherwise, had there been 
any complaints with the way I had managed PLS and my 
other responsibi ties. The objective apparently was to 
remove me from policy discussions. 

The Shadow of FDR 

A telephone call in mid-1975 brought me out of my 
gloom. It was from Joseph P. Lash, author of Eleanor 
and Franklin. I had been reading the book which in- 
cluded a chapter on Eleanor Roosevelt's advocacy of 
universal youth service. 

He explained that he was the program chairman of 
the Eleanor Roosevelt Institute. This was a small foun- 
dation created from money left over from contributions 
that paid for the Eleanor Roosevelt wing of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park. 

Until that time, the Institute had concentrated on 
making grants to scholar' to do research and writing on 
the life of Eleanor Roosevelt. The trustees had decided 
they wanted to do something of a more activist nature 
that would be relevant to current needs and would be in 
keeping with Eleanor Roosevelt's philosophy. 

Youth unemployment was a serious problem and it 
promised to be an issue in the 1976 Presidential cam- 
paign. They figured that a conference on universal 
youth service might bring to public notice an answer to 
the problem of youth unemployment. 
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Lash said that Rep. Jonathan Bingham had given hinn 
my name and Lash asked if he could meet with me on an 
upcoming trip to Washington. That was a meeting I looked 
forward to with great anticipation. 

Lash, assuming I was a busy man and not knowing 
how I was being treated at ACTION, seemed a little 
hesitant in asking me to play a lead role in organizing 
the conference. When he did, I assured him there was 
nothing I would rather do for the next several months. 

However, I explained, I would have to request an 
unpaid leave from ACTION. (Lash had offered me several 
thousand dollars to work on the conference.) I told him 
I thought it could be arranged, since others had done so 
without much difficulty. 

But I wondered to myself if ACTION would approve 
it. Fearing that they might turn me down, I devised a 
strategy that brought my boss, Harry Hogan, face-to- 
face with Lash. 

I had told Lash that Hogan was personally sym- 
pathetic to national service. When they met. Lash asked 
Hogan: 

(1) to let me have 30 days leave - over a six 

month period - to work on the conference, 

(2) to attend the conference, and 

(3) to write a paper for it. 

Hogan readily accepted. In fact, he said there 
would be no need to take unpaid leave as I could work 
on the conference out of my ACTION office and on 
action's time. 

It was a fine experience - a fitting counterpoint 
to the previous year at ACTION. I participated in 
several planning meetings in New York City with Lash, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Justine Wise Poller, and 
other members of the program committee. 

The first time I met Roosevelt was one day when 
he and Lash took me to lunch. I watched as Roosevelt 
carefully inserted a cigarette in its holder, placed it 
between his teeth and tilted his head backward in the 
pose for which his father was famous. As I never saw 
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him go through this routine again, I assume it was a 
bit of theater designed to impress the viewer. It did. 

The only dispute I can recall was over the site 
of our dinner meeting tor the conference. Some of us 
favored a nearby cooking school for young people as it 
would be consistent with the theme of the conference. 
Others favored a nearby restaurant for logistical 
reasons. Logistics won out. 

The conference in April, 1976 got some media 
attention but less than we had hoped. Rep. Andrew 
Young, our keynote speaker, had been in the news 
earlier in the week concerning presidential candidate 
3immy Carter's reference to "ethnic purity. It was 
described as a code word for approval of segregated 
housing and the press was much interested in Young's 
views since he was one of Ccrter's strongest sup- 
porters. After talking with Carter, Young said he was 
satisfied that Carter did not approve of segregated 
housing and before long the issue was behind him. 

The media's interest in Young did not carry over 
to the subject of our conference. There were several 
brief news items on it as well as an article by colum- 
nist Neal Peirce. (See p. 136.) The basic principles of 
the Eberly plan referred to by Peirce appear under the 
subhead ''A National Model" (p. 153). opereition at 
the local level is described on p. 163, 

A check for $3,500 from the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Institute arrived shortly after the Conference. I sent 
it back with an explanation that my work was covered 
by my ACTION salary, but that a contribution to the 
Secretariat would be welcome. Soon the Secretariat was 
$3,500 richer. 

Jobs and Service 

The issue of youth unemployment did not blow over. 
It was the subject of the first question put to Carter in 
his first debate with President Gerald Ford. Carter 
replied that he would reinstitute something like the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930s. 

With Carter's election in November, everyone knew 
that a major youth initiative was forthcoming. Congress- 

[ continued on p. 139] 
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THE WASHINGTON POST. MONDAY, MAY 24, 1976 



[Reprinted hy permission of The Washington Post. ] 

Neal R. Peirce 

Investing in Young People 



l/olversal youth service, often pro- 
poised out never Instituted In the 
Unhed SUtes, has emerged again as a 
response to sky-high levels of unem* 
ploymeot^and alienation— among the 
natiorri young people. 

Even In a '*full employmeot*' econo- 
my, according to former Secretary of 
Lat)or Wlllard Wirt:, "there would be a 
20 per cent unemployment rate among: 
white youths and 40 per cent among 
black youths. More and more employ* 
ere are limply not hiring anybody un- 
der 20.except for dead end jobs such as 
dishlAg cut hamburgers/' 

"^We make almost no investment in 
youth Utween 16 and 25." Rep. An- 
drew Young (D-GaJ told this corre^ 
spondent "These young people wander 



Mr. Peirce, a coniributing editor of 
National Journal, writts a indicated 
column on the problems of cilia and 
slates* 



the streets and become drifters* They 
lack a basic sense of direction or roots/' 
The dearth of youth-oriented pro- 
grams. Young said, leads directly to 
"crime and all kinds of social disorders 
we're now throwing money at«-wilh 
few unglble results" 



It would be a better Idea. Young said, 
io "throw some love*' instead, through 
a universal youth service (UYSI that 
gives young people a structured way to 
serve their communities and gain their 
fbst work experiences. 

The start of a national campaign to 
enact UVS in the 187Qs emerged last 
month at a conference of some 75 edu- 
cators, labor officials, biulnessmen and 
T^lumni of put national youth projects 
at the Eleanor Roosevelt Institute In 
Hyde Park. N.Y. 

The Roosevelt tie is a ^'natural." The 
closest the nation ever came to UYS 
wu the Civilian Conservation Corps' 
forest and park camps and the wide va*. 
riety of service projects under the Na« 
tlonal Youth Administration, both pro- 
grams of President Franklin D. Roose* 
veltin thelBSOs. 

Youth programs since World War It 
have been limited to specialized 
groups: the GI Bill for veterans, the 
Peace Corps and VISTA for the highly 
qualified; and Great Society "war on 
poverty" programs for the disadvan- 
taged. President Lyndon B. Johnson 
considered national service in 1{>36— 
about the time he found he couldn't 
have both guns for Vietnam and more 
social programs at home. 

Among attendees at the Hyde Park 
conference were Young and FrankJin 
D. Roosevelt Jr.. strong supporters of 
Jimmy Carter^ the frontrunning con- 
tender for the Democr-itic presidential 
nomination. Carter. Roosevelt said, be* 
lieves a naUonal plan and program to 
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combat youth unemployment Is essentia 
al. and Is studying the universal service 
approach. Both Young and Roosevelt 
said they ^vould strongly urge Cartel . 
should be be elected, to hack UYS. 
Young, as Carter^s leading advocate 
among black elected officials, might he 
particularly lofluentlaL 

No precise formula for UYS emerged 
from Hyde Park, but three points came 
through loud and clean Youth must be 
Involved In the planning. Major federal 
funding— II hllllon to 15.5 hllllon an* 
nually— would he needed* And the pro- 
gram should he administered at the 
grassTOOU level to avoid federal bu- 
reaucratic red upe and to encourage 
local Jnitlatives for creative service op* 
portunltles. 

Under the model developed by Don- 
lid J. Eberly, a universal youth service 
proponent since the early 1950s, the 
program **mu5t be truly open to all per* 
sons from IB to 25." It wou. have two 
major optlons^ommunlty service 
(teacher's aides, paramedics, assisunts 
In social agencies, etc.) and environ* 
menul service (tree planting, park im* 
provements and the like). 

Applicants would agree to a contract 
with public or private agencies that 
bad requested volunteers. UYS would 
pay the mliiimum wage to all partici* 
pants. 

A pilot program In Washington State, 
first proposed by Hepuhlican Gov. pan 
Evans and similar to the Eberly model, 
has been In operation for three years. 

By all accounts this "Program for Local 
Service." funded by the federal voiun* 
teer agency. ACTION, and adminis- 
tered by the state's Office of Commun- 
ity Development, has been exception- 
ally successful. Agencies have hired 40 
per cent of volunteers at the end of 
their year's service, and 71 per cent of 
the agencies reported Hhat the volun- 
teers ''equalled or surpassed regular 
employees in motivation, responsibility 
and skills." 

The WasbLgton program does not 
eliminate applicants for lack of educa- 
tion or experience. One 22year-old 
woman, considered mentally retarded.' 
worked at a senior citizens center or- 
ganizing events from pinochle tourna- 



ments to trips out of town. When her 
service was up. the residents success- 
fully petlt^ned their city council for 
funds to hire her permanently. 

Young envbages a prestige youth 
corps in non-military type uniform 
("like what our CS/mplans wear"). Serv- 
ice should begin, be thinks, with physi- 
cal and civics training and discipline to 
help young people learn to work within 
a group. Young believes tho program 
should eventually be compulsory. He 
had opposed abolishing the draft be- 
cause "the Army provided the only ed- 
ucation a lot of poor folk got" 

But compulsion, according to Wash- 
ington's Secreury of State Bruce K. 
Chapman. ''Is a hotrihie Idea that 
would poison the well of volunteerism 
and service. I don't trust the govern- 
ment to know what's best for people." 
Voluntary service, Chapman added, 
can be ah honor and challenge for 
young people and provide incentives 
for longterm career success. 

UYS could even expand to Include 
private sector opportunities^perhaps. 
Roosevelt suggests, through Ux breaks 
to employen who offer young people 
work experience The arts, home crafts 
or even organic farming could be eligi- 
ble. Chapman siys. 

in >:!ace of either "federal official* 
dom" or "local officialdom" administer- 
ing UYS at the local level. Wirtz would 
turn to such groups as community col- 
leges. Lions and Roury Clubs, or Big 
Sisters to propose volunteer aciivitics 
and run the program. 

Bypassing state and local govern- 
ments, however, could generate the 
same kind of opposition that eventually 
killed off Great Society projects such as 
the Community Action Program. 

A strong point of a successful UYS 
program Is tbat it might reduce future 
criminal justice and welfare costs so 
significantly that it would be cost-effec- 
tlve, even with annuil expenditures of 
several hUlion dollars of the taxpayers' 
money. 

But the essential point is human. As 
President Roosevelt said in 1935. whtn 
2.870.000 young people were out of 
work and out of school. "We can iU af« 
ford to lose the skill and energy of 
these young men and women." 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 



March 1977 



MAJOR YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM EXPECTED THIS SPRING • 
PROGRAM LIKELY TO FALL SHORT OF NATIONAL SERVICE POTENTIAL 

President C*rter on March 9 explained how he plans to 
spend the $1.5 billion for youth enployiient prograna as part 
of the economic recovery package he sent to Congress on January 
31. The money would be spent over the next 18 months as follows i 



E 
W 

s 

L 

1^ - $350 million for 35,000 Jobs for 16-24 year olds in 

I a National Youth Conservation Corps, 

T. $250 million for 30,000 Jobs for 16-19 year olds in 
Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 
Projects, 

E - $900 million for I3fl,000 Jobs for 16-21 year olds, 

" all done through CETA except for $110 million of 

13 discretionary funds* 

The Carter package followed close on the heels of a 
flurry of legislative activity in the field of youth service 
and employment. Over a dozen youth bills have been introduced 
since the 95th session of Congress opened in January. The Carter 
plan, which is to be submitted to Congress by April 1 as a new 
title of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, is sum- 
marized together with the youth legislation most closely related 
to national service on pages 2 and 3. 

The three-p4irt design of the Carter plan closely resem- 
bles the combination of the Jackson-Meeds Bill, the Stafford 
Bill* and the Humphrey- Javits-Simon Bill. However, che magni- 
tude of the President's plan is substantially smaller than that 
envisioned in these three bills. 

It is Kenerally expected that Congress will enact youth 
legislation and that the bill which finally emerges will differ 
little from the Carter plan. The extent to which the new yourh 
program moves the country closer to national youth service de- 
pends heavily on the way the program is conceived and adminis- 
tered. The following elements would be consistent with the 
evolution of a national service programi 

- A long-range effort as opposed to a stop-gap measure. 

- An emphasis on meeting actual needs rather than on 
doing make-work jobs. (to page 2) 
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YOUTH INITIATIVES 
ACT OF 1977 


EMPLOYMEm: RESOURCES 
ACT 


YOUNG ADULT CONSERVATION 
CORPS 


Sponsor 
Coniccee 


A. Young/Crangcon 
Educatlon/Huflian 
and Labor/Rtaouraes 


/Machlas 

/Human 

/Raaources 


HR32 /bik^i 
Heeda/Jackson 
Education/Energy and 
and Labor/Natural Resources 


Aff* H»no» 
nAUHC 


thOM sno OI conpui'* 
aory education to 
aga 22 


1 A _ ? A 

lo-i*» 


19-24, plus 16-18 for dropouts 
and H5 grade, 


MAklauB 

Size 


Rational Youth Str- 
vice: 250,000 
Private Enter- 
prlat; 35,000 


National Youth Ser- 
vice ;Opan 

Young Adult Conservation 

Corpa: 300,000 

Wage Supplement: 500,000 


Not specified 


Target 


All > uth, with at 
laaat 75Z unenpLoyed 
and poor 


Low incoae youch only 


All youth, with persons from 
high uaemployaent areas 
preferred. 


St Ipcnd 


Proa LOOZ to 12SZ 
of mlnlauB wage 


From Mlnlouai wage to 
prevailing wage 


Minimum wage or higher 


Actlvltlta 


Comunlty aarvlce, 
Uoualng, Conaarva- 
tlon, Maaa transit 


CoMunlty service. Houalng 
Conservation, Transporc- 
atlon, Rural deveLopcsenC 


Conservation 


£diicJtlonaI 
Uttkagefi 


Yea 


Yes 


Not specified 


Grantee 


State or local 
connisslon 


Any public or private 
organization, Including 
unions and businesses 


States 


Adalnlster- 
Ing 

Agency 


Preoldent will 
dtLide 


Department ot Labor 


Department of Agriculture and 
Inter lor 



- A call to all younc oeoole to serve, not just chose 
who are poor and unemoloved. This orovlslon muse 
be accomoanled hy adequate fundlnf^ to enable any 
young person wishing to serve to do so. 

- Encouracement nf educational llnkap.es ♦ includlnjz; 
servlce-learninc opDortunitles and i 01 Bill for 
Community Service. (to pa^e 3) 
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COMPREHENSIVE YOUTH F24PLOYME(n: ACT 
OF 1977 


YOUTH COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


HR1731 /S170 
Simon /HuBDhiffiV^jAV Ittt 
Educatlon/Huun 
and Labor /Raaourccs 


/S.306 
/b«litotu 
/Environment & 
Public Works 


President Carter's message 
of March 9, 1977 (not yet In 
legislative Cora) 


16-21, Inclusive (Conservatioti 

CoitDa ta affe 2L\ 


16-19, Inclusive 


Conaarvatlon: 16-24 
Comaunlty laprovMsnt: 16-19 
ERpXoyMne 4 Training: 16-21 


Touch CoBBunlcy Service: 1,000,000 
Private Enterprise: 500,000 
Work experience (part-time): Open 
National Conservation Corps: 300, OOC 
JOD u>rpa: About 30,000 


200,000 plus 


National Youth Conservation 
Gorpa:3S,000 

Youth CoMunlty Conaervatlon 
and iBprovtaant Projccta:30,000 
LOBprenenaiw loutn npioyMnt 
and Training Programs: 138 .000 


Hoatly unemployed youth 


All youth 


Conaervatlon: All youth 
CooBunlty Improvement: Unemployed 
Employment & Training :Poor & 
uneaployed 


Mlnlaum wage or higher 


MlnloKin wage or 
higher 


MlnlsHim wage or higher 


Cownlty service, Conservation 
Private Enterprise 


Construction, Housing 
Conservation 


Conaervatlon 
Comaunlty service 
Coustructlon 


Yes 


Yes 


Hoatly training 


CETA Prime Sponsors 


Local non-profit 
corporat ion 


Hostly CETA Prime Sponsors. 
$110 million discretionary 
funda outside CETA 


Department of Labor (Conservation 
Corps: DOA & DOT) 


Department of 
Coonerce (EDA) 


Department of Labor 



Hearlnp.s on che youth bills orobably will be held in 
Aoril. Orsons wishing' co ce-itify or co gubmic a statement 
shoulrJ write to the subcommittee chairmen who will be conveninB^ 
the Hearings • They are expected to be Senator (5aylord Nelson 
(Subcommittee on Etrployment, Poverty and Migratory Labor of che 
S(»nate Human Resources Committee) and Representative Augustus 
Hawkins (Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities of che House 
Education and Labor Committee), 
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testified for spending some of this money on a youth 
service test on a larger scale than PLS. 

This was sympathetically received. By May I was 
telling my colleagues that ACTION could expect about 
$10 million for a test of national service. 

First they did nothing. Then one day an aide to 
the ACTION director returned from a White House meet- 
ing with the news that there would be upwards of $10 
million for an ACTION-conducted test of national ser- 
vice. 

By this time, the upper echelon of ACTION were 
Carter appointees who typically had backgrounds in 
civil rights, social activism or employment policy. I 
thought I was getting along well with them and had 
thought they would ask me to direct the test project. 

That was not to be. As activists, they relished 
the opportunity to do something new and to put their 
own imprint on it. There was little opportunity for this 
with the other ACTION programs as they were quite 
sharply defined by law and regulation. 

This new effort, called Youth Community Service 
and conducted in the Syracuse N.Y. area, turned out to 
be less of an experiment and less of a national service 
program than PLS had been. 

For example, one of the new employees had the job 
of coming up with non-traditional projects, which he 
defined as projects that youth service volunteers had 
not done before. Every time he came to me with a new 
idea, I reviewed the list of PLS assignments and, in 
every case, it had been done before. This went on for a 
couple of months. 

In Seattle, we had set forth a design and stuck 
with It, letting the ciiips fall where they might. In 
Syracuse, the ACTION employees running it were con- 
tinually changing policy, with the result that the 
experimental design went by the boards. The Syracuse 
staff trying to run the project got pretty upset. 

A couple of years later they ran a smaller project 
just outside Syracuse, in the Oswego area. The design 
was closer to that of PLS and it worked much better. 
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Youth Service Overseas 



The decision in mid-1977 to do YCS without me^ left 
me down in the dumps again. This time I was rescued by 
a letter to ACTION from the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion in London. . , j. 

The Commission was interested in including com- 
munity service as part of a new youth opportunities 
nrogram they were putting together. They had heard good 
things about the Program for Local Service and re- 
quested a visit by someone knowledgeable. 

Since the ACTION olficials felt a little guilty 
about pushing me aside on YCS and since I had little to 
do, they asked me to go. ACTION paid for the trip and 
even gave me a government passport. 

Upon arrival, I learned that Colin Ball, my friend 
at the Commission and a proponent of youth service, was 
having an uphill struggle trying to get the head of the 
Commission to include youth service in the new program. 
By importing someone from far away and calling me an 
expert. Ball hoped I could convince his boss of the value 
of youth service. Alas, I was unable to get through to 
his boss any more than Ball. 

What I did there was to have some very good con- 
versations with individuals and with small groups of 
people v/ho were open to youth service but didn t know 
how to do it. I like to think that some of my ideas 
were put into practice by them ir the local youth 
projects in which they were involved. 

In December it was Cuba. I went there with the 
Educational Staff Seminar, a group of government em- 
ployees who represented about three dozen agencies. 
Thev Eot toR 'ther every month or so to share common 
educational ir/erests. I was the ACTION representative 

for severa' yec ""s. 

Flights wete not allowed between the United States 
^nd Cuba so we flew to Montreal. There we changed 
planes, fKing over Washington on our way to Havana. 

It was worth it. We visited schools and talked 
with students all the way from pre-schoolers to grad- 
uate students. We had a good look around Havana and a 
couple of trips to residential high schools in the country- 
side* 
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Prior to going, I had mentioned the upcoming trip 
to Colin Bail. He said he would try to place an article 
on it if I wrote one. I did and it appears on p. 165. 

Next was China. Barbara Boiling, a colleague at 
ACTION, was working with a friend of hers on a trip to 
China. I signed up for it. I had wanted to go to China 
ever since meeting H. F. Chiang, a friend of my 
father's from Boston University School of Theology. He 
was the first foreigner I remember meeting (about 1932) 
and he brought with him such fascinating things as wind 
rattles and puzzle rings. 

1978 was a time when, with few exceptions, Ameri- 
cans could go to China only if they were members of 
groups with particular missions. Ours was called the 
Family Values Study Group. 

We were a motley collection of sixteen people 
interested in such things as family planning, psychia- 
try, education and youth policy. Boiling's partner 
dropped out three months before departure. That made 
room for Louise to join the tour and I became the co- 
leader of the tour. 

We spent about three weeks there in the Spring of 
1978. It was an exhilarating experience. I talked with 
a barefoot doctor, a young woman who appeared to have 
the training of a nurse and the responsibilities of a 
physician. I saw coUegj students cleaning out a canal 
on a weekend. I talked with other students who were 
majoring in foreign languages and serving for a period 
as tour guide interns. Though I knew the Chinese motto 
was ''Serve the People," I was unable to determine by 
what process it was translated into the service activi- 
ties that I witnessed. 

Then it was back to Britain. In March of 1978, the 
youth branch of the Conservative Party had invited me 
to a seminar on national service. I was to be on a 
panel with Margaret Thatcher, then the leader of the 
opposition. However, at about that time the youth 
branch issued a white paper on marijuana use that was 
too lenient for the Tory leaders. The youth branch fell 
out of favor. 

That was ' e end of Thatcher's involvement, but 
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Community Service Volunteers, Youthaid and the National 
Association of Youth Clubs convened a one day meeting 
in London in September on the question, "Should every 
young person give a year of service to the community?" 
I was the main speaker. 

I learned that the British interest in national 
service was of a different nature from that in the U.S. 
Support came from three fairly distinct groups. There 
was a group characterized as re^^'ced colonels - older 
men upset with the long hair and rowdiness of some 
young Britons - who wanted young people to become 
better behaved and disciplined, just as the army had 
probably made them a generation ear'ier. There was a 
group of explorers and Outward Bound devotees who had 
faith in young people and who wanted to challenge them 
to a period of service which, they believed, would bring 
out their noble character. The third group was made up 
of people like Alec Dickson and Colin Ball who viewed 
national service much as I did, with its many dimen- 
sions. 

The support group missing in Britain that was 
quite strong in the U.S. were the educators. American 
higher education has included community service with 
teaching and research as missions at least since the 
beginning of land-grant colleges in the 1860s. British 
universities have confined themselves largely to the 
goals of teaching and research. 

A Legislative Initiative 

In early 1979, Rep. Paul N. McCloskey introduced 
legislation (HR 2206) that was based on my 1966 plan 
for national service. The bill became the subject of 
much commentary by newspaper columnists and others. 
This was, in part, because the All-Volunteer Force was 
failing to meet its quota of recruits. There was con- 
cern that the military draft might have to be restored. 
A number of observers believed that a civilian service 
option would be necessary if a draft bill were to 
receive Congressional approval. By th same token, 
McCloskey's bill was attacked as an attempt to bring 
back the draft. 

The bill did not get very far in Congress. This 
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was partly because several different committees had 
jurisdiction over it. McCloskey did manage to team up 
with Rep. Leon Panetta and Rep. Pat Schroeder to a- 
mend the Defense Authorization Act of 1980 to include 
a study of national service. Their amendment read in 
part: 

The President shall prepare. . .recommendations 
with respect to the desirability , in the interest 
of preserving discipline and morale in the Armed 
Forces, of establishing a national youth service 
program permitting volunteer work, for either 
public or private public service agencies, as an 
alternative to military service... • 

It was passed and the report was due for publication in 
early 1980. 

The Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan in late 1979. 
That action caused President Carter to reassess his 
views on Soviet intentions and on American prepared- 
ness. Where Carter had seemed to be wavering on Selec- 
tive Service reform, the Soviet action apparently con- 
vinced him to toughen his stance. In his State of the 
Union message of January, 1980, Carter called for re- 
sumption of draft registration, to include women for 
the first time. 

Now everyone got into the act. Hard-liners said he 
did not go far enough; the draft was needed, not just 
registration. Those in the opposite camp criticized it 
as a fateful step toward draft resumption. Among those 
who applauded it were some women's advocates who saw 
Carter's proposal as a boost toward equal rights for 
women. 

With these issues swirling around, little atten- 
tion was given to the Congressionally-mandated report 
on national service. The report, issued in February, 
was not very illuminating. In its discussion of nation- 
al service, it said: 

Any program that would compete for the same pool 
of qualified individuals as the military must be 
viewed as deleterious in its impact on the morale 
and discipline as well as on the force levels of 




the Armed Forces as currently staffed. 

Taken literally, it seemed to me to pose a threat 
to College Work-Study, the Young Adult Conservation 
Corps, and other federally supported, non-military pro- 
grams for J jung people. Realistically, I think it was 
simply an attempt to dismiss national service because 
it was an initiative that Carter did not want to take. 
I had learned at ACTION that well-paid bureaucrats are 
often asked to prepare a scholarly analysis in a way 
that supports an already-established political posi- 
tion. This appeared to be a case study in such an 
exercise. 

A Publishing Overture 

In March, a few days before leaving to speak on 
national service at Washington University, St. Louis, I 
received a phone call from an assistant professor there 
named Michael Sherraden. He said that he wanted to 
write a book on national service. Prof. Morris 3ano- 
witz, a mutual friend, had suggested calling me as a 
possible collaborator. 

I was a little skeptical, since I had received 
other publishing overtures from out of the blue that 
came to naught, but I agreed to meet with him during 
my visit. 

He met nrie at the airport. He explained that he 
had written his doctoral dissertation on the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and had on various occasions ob- 
served the benefits to young people of engaging in 
constructive service projects. He seemed to have a 
genuine interest in national service bi't could give no 
assurances that anybody would publish our book once it 
was written. 

It was time for another deal. I said that I would 
write the book with him if he could produce a firm 
contract with a publisher. 

It wasn't easy, but aft<?r writing to dozens of 
publishers, he came up with a contract with Pergamon 
Press. Soon we were recruiting others to write selected 
chapters and exchanging draft copies of our work. 

It turned out to be a harmonious relationship, 
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with each of us able to detect weak points that had 
been overlooked by the other. The result was a book 
entitled Nutional Service: Social, Economic and Mili- 
tary Impacts published by Pergamon Press in 1982, 

Alternative Service 

In the Spring of 1980, the senior staff - mostly 
political appointees - of ACTION went on a retreat to 
discuss the future of the agency. They returned and 
reported that it was time to think small. Regardless of 
who was elected President in November, ACTION would 
be hard pressed to maintain existing programs at cur- 
rent levels. Major efforts were out of the question. 

With this gloomy prediction not setting very well 
in my psyche, I was soon off to Syracuse N.Y. to ••test- 
ify" on national service before several dozen ••senators'' 
- students at the Maxwell School who had been studying 
national service and the draft. 

Also on the panel was Bernard Rostker, whom 
Carter had appointed several months earlier to head 
Selective Service. At dinner that evening, Rostker said 
he was not a supporter of national service but would 
like to talk with me about working for him. One of his 
tasks, in addition to registering several million young 
people in the next few months, was to lay out a new 
plan for alternative service for Conscientious Objec- 
tors. 

I was immediately interested. This was partly 
because I didn't see any future at ACTION, but there 
were two other reasons. I shared the expectation of 
many others that a renewed draft was likely. If that 
happened, the job would be an interesting one. And - 
equally important - alternative service was an aspect 
of the total national service picture I thought I 
should know more about. 

Shortly after returning to Washington, I visited 
Selective Service. I was interviewed by Rostker and his 
deputy, 3ames Bond. I was happy to see Bond more favor- 
ably inclined to national service than his boss. 

When they offered me a job, I said I would accept 
on two conditions. First, I would be free to speak out 
as a private citizen on national service, as had been 
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the case at ACTION. Second, they would have to agree 
to consider seriously the idea of having the federal 
government pay young men performing alternative ser- 
vice. From what I knew of the experience with alterna- 
tive service during the Vietnam War and of President 
Ford's amnesty program that followed it, a peacetime 
alternative service without federal financial support 
would be a disaster. They readily agreed to the two 
conditions. 

In August, about ten days before my grandson 
Nicholas arrived on the scene, I transferred from 
ACTION to Selective Service. 

In fact. Selective Service went beyond its promise. 
It paid my way to several speaking engagements on 
national service on the grounds that the topic was 
relevant to Selective Service. And I later learned that 
Rostker and Bond were already favorably disposed toward 
the idea of paying persons in alternative service. 

Ronald Reagan's election as President in November 
of 1980 raised a question mark over the future of na- 
tional service and of Selective Service, as he was on 
record as being opposed both to a peacetime draft and 
to national service. It also raised the larger question 
as to how he would keep his promise to reduce taxes, 
balance the budget, and increase military expenditures. 
By the end of 1980, I did not know how things would 
turn out - but I was rapidly learning how good it is to 
be a grandfather. 

[Narrative continued on p. 167.] 
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A Universal Youth Service 

by Donald J. Eberly 

[Reprinted by permission of Social Policy, ] 



The complementarity of the needs of 
3 million unemployed youth age 16 to 
24 and society's unmet needs for 
community and environmental ser- 
vices strongly suggests that a program 
of universal youth service, in which 
every youth would be guaranteed the 
opportunity to serve in a personally 
meaningful capacity for a specified 
period of time, for which she or he 
would receive a stipend, could not 
only become a cornerstone of national 
youth policy but could be extremely 
beneficial to society as a whole. In 
this article I will examine how such a 
program worked on the local level 
when it was tested in the Seattle area 
beginning in 1973. A description of 
how it would operate nationally will 
follow, along with a proposed interim 
strategy. 

A LOCAL YOUTH SERVICE 
MODEL 

The Program for Local Service 
(PLS), made possible by a million 
dollar grant from the federal AC- 
TION agency to the stale of Washing- 
ton, was designed to determine the 
value of community service per- 
formed by young people, the types of 
youth who would apply and become 
participants, the efficacy of the 
self-matching process (to be de- 

DONALD J. EBERLY is executive 
director of the National Service Sec- 
retariat, Washington, D.C. Portions 
of this article were presented at a 
conference sponsored by the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Institute. April 1976, 
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scribed later), and the benefits of the 
experience to the participants. Essen- 
tially, the program provided for youth 
volunteers to serve in approved public 
or nonprofit organizations (called 
sponsors), for which they would re- 
ceive a yearly stipend of 52,970 plus 
full medical coverage and other bene* 
fits. Program regulations further 
specified that the work performed by 
PLS participants had to be antipov- 
erty in nature and participants could 
not replace regular employees. 

In early 1973 invitations to apply to 
PLS were sent to an estimated 80 
percent of all 18 to 25 year olds 
(60,000 persons) in the southern por- 
tion of Washington's Kings County, 
including South Seattle and surround* 
ing suburban and rural areas. Special 
efforts were made lo publicize the 
program in low-income areas. Within 
two months of the mailing, PLS re- 
ceived 1,694 applications (about 10 
percent of those who demonstrated 
awareness of the program in a survey 
conducted by telephone four months 
after the original mailing). The 1 ,5 17 
applicants deemed eligible on the 
basis of age, geographic area, and 
health were invited to join PLS. 

With respect to locating commu- 
nity organizations in need of addi- 
tional service providers, where PLS 
participants could do meaningful 
vork, approximately 500 potential 
sponsors were identified in the Seattle 
area. About half of these applied for 
PLS volunteers, 34 agencies were 
found ineligible, and the remaining 
221 organizations generated a pool of 
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1 ,200 available positions which were 
listed in a directory compiled by PLS 
for use in the self-matching proce- 
dure. It was agreed that those organi- 
zations which became sponsors of 
PLS volunteers would contribute 
$ 1 50 per person-year to the cost of the 
program. No potential sponsors 
dropped out because of this require- 
ment. 

The next step was a one-day orien- 
tation session attended by 634 appli- 
cants at which the program was de- 
scribed, practice was given in inter- 
viewing, and applicants completed 
one-page resumes. By the end of the 
session, (hose applicants still in- 
terested reviewed the directory of 
available positions and made ap- 
pointments for interviews with three 
potential sponsoring agencies, ac- 
cording to their preference. ''Brok- 
ers** and ''matchmakers" were 
available to assist in setting up the 
appointments and to attend the inter- 
views if requested. Finally, appli- 
cants received a voucher and 
memorandum of agreement which 
were to be taken to the interviews; 
there agreements could be negotiated 
on the basis of the sponsor* s needs 
and the applicant's talents and inter- 
ests. The agreement spelled out the 
duties of the participant and the 
supervisory and training respon- 
sibilities of the sponsor. 

As interviewing proceeded and 
agreements were reached between 
applicants and sponsors, they were 
returned to the PLS office where each 
agreement was chtcked by both pro- 
gram manager and legal counsel tor 
compliance with the law and program 
regulations. Once an applicant's 
agreement was certified, he or she 
was invited to a three-day preservice 



training session, and the year of ser- 
vice began within a few days. Follow- 
ing this selection procedure. 372 per- 
sons (or nearly a quarter of the eligi- 
ble applicants) became PLS volun- 
teers at 137 sponsoring agencies by 
June 30, 1973— less than five months 
after the invitations were sent out. Of 
particular interest is the fact that the 
socioeconomic profile of the 372 vol- 
unteers is virtually identical to that of 
the 1,517 eligible applicants. When 
compared with other young people in 
the Seattle area, PLS participants 
were more apt to be female, unmar- 
ried, low-income, minority, better 
educated, and, most distinctively, 
unemployed and seeking work. 

The outcomes of PLS are signifi- 
cant for a consideration of the univer- 
sal youth service concept. Nearly 
two-thirds (62 percent) of the PLS 
participants completed the full year of 
service. Of those who left, one-third 
were "firec'"' for breaking the agree- 
ment with the sponsor; another third 
left for good reasons, such as getting a 
better job; and the remaining third left 
for neutral reasons, such as moving 
away or having a baby. 

In an effort to estimate the eco- 
nomic worth of the services per- 
formed by PLS participants, sponsors 
valued the work done at $2.15 mil- 
lion, more than twice the amount of 
the ACTION grant that funded the 
program. Benefits to the participants 
may be considered in this light: at the 
time of enrollment in the program, 70 
percent of the participants were un- 
employed and looking for work. Not 
only did they find work through PLS: 
two-thirds reported that their PLS ex- 
perience had influenced their career 
or educational plans; 63 percent rated 
PLS experience very valuable for fu- 
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lure employmeni: and 25 percent said 
they had received or expected lo re- 
ceive academic credit for their work in 
PLS.» 

PLS more than doubled in size the 
following year with the state paying 
40 percent of the budget and the 
federal government 60 percent. With 
withdrawal of federal financial sup- 
port in the third year, PLS declined 
rapidly in size, as the state was unable 
to assume the full financial burden. 

As an observer of the PLS experi- 
ence, I found the major lessons for an 
expanded nationwide program to be: 

□ Universal youth service can be 
justified economically on the 
basis of the value of service 
rendered. 

□ The benefits to the participant 
would probably be even greater 
than the average value of ser- 
vices rendered. These benefits 
include the greatly increased 
chance of getting a job and the 
sense of direction acquired for 
one's life, as demonstrated by 
the personal testimonies telling 
of the richness of the experi- 
ence. 

□ A program in which opportuni- 
ties for service were universally 
guaranteed would attract young 
people from all walks of life, 
with a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of persons who were low- 
income and unemployed. 

□ Universal youth service would 
become a much needed rile of 
passage for many young Ameri- 
cans. It would be a time of 

^ Evaluation data on the Program for 
Local Service came from a set of reports 
prepared by Kappa Systems. Inc.. under 
contract lo ACTION. The most com- 
prehensive report by Kappa Systems on 
PLS IS 'Applying PLS through CETA: A 
Summary of Programs and Models. ' 



testing and assuming adult re- 
sponsibilities. 
How do we move from a local 
program with a few hundred partici- 
pants to one at the national level with 
several hundred thousand, possibly as 
many as a million or more? The next 
section outlines the governing princi- 
ples and a model for such a program, 
and the final section describes im- 
mediate steps that can be tak. . to 
maximize youth service opportuni- 
ties. 



Vr^rious studies suggest 
that while the need for 
youth service worlcers is 
on the order of 4 to 5 
million, the number of 
openings that could be 
filled in the next three 
months is not more than 
250,000o It will take some 
time to translate national 
or local needs into actual 
positions with 
organizations. 



A NATIONAL MODEL 

Following the local demonstration 
described above, a nationwide uni- 
versal youth service (UYS) model can 
be proposed which would foster the 
provision of needed human, social, 
and environmental services and at the 
same time benefit greatly the devel- 
opment of youth. It would enable 
them to gain experience in careers of 
interest to them, offer cross-cultural 
and out-of-classroom learning expe- 
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riences, including practical problem 
solving, working with people, and the 
acquisition of specific skills, and, not 
least, imbue youth with a sense of 
self-worth and community pride. To 
accomplish these aims requires atten- 
tion to certain important features of 
the program. 

UYS must truly he open to all young 
people in the suggested 18 to 24 age 
group, with a summer service pro- 
gram for 15 to 17 year olds. This age 
range was not selected according to a 
particular theory as to when youth 
begins and ends, but to insure that 
anyone reaching adulthood has had 
suitable opportunities to participate 
in a youth service program. Being 
truly open also means paying special 
attention to people who have few 
skills, are poorly or inadequaielx 
educated, are bashful, or don't get 
along easily with others. Any special 
services provided should not have the 
effect of separating these people from 
others who have the desired skills. 
For example, persons with few skills 
may do well at environmental conser- 
vation camps where they will serve 
with college-educated environmen- 
talists and receive necessary training. 
Persons insufficiently educated with 
regard to health services may work on 
health or rescue teams along with 
persons with more education and ex- 
perience. Those who are shy may 
need only the services of a friendly 
facilitator to assist in the first few 
interviews en route to finding the 
right position. 

In addition, because seemingly 
neutral procedures of recruitment and 
application can develop into overtly 
or covertly discriminatory practices, 
the federal government must retain 
the right of review and have the au- 



thority to order rectification. 

Successful developmen: of UYS re- 
quires a transition period of about 
three years. The transition period 
serves two vital functions. First, it 
allows lime for UYS to grow from an 
idea to a program involving a million 
or more persons. Various studies 
suggest that while the need for youth 
service workers is on the order of 4 to 
5 million, the number of openings 
that could be filled in the next three 
months is not more than 250,000. It 
will take some time to translate na- 
tional or local needs into actual posi- 
tions with organizations. Another 
constraint on rapid growth is the size 
of the supervisory staff. While time 
demands vary greatly, the typical 
supervisor may expect to spend two 
hours per week with the UYS partici- 
pant, perhaps several hours during the 
first week or two. Few supervisors 
can handle more than two or three 
UYS participants in addition to their 
regular jobs. This ratio is a limiting 
factor to agencies* acceptance of 
UYS participants until the next 
budget cycle permits the hiring of 
additional supervisory staff. 

Second, the build-up period pro- 
vides for experimentation within the 
overall program guidelines. The de- 
centralized administration will per- 
mit, even encourage, the states and 
cities to test a variety of approaches 
for implementing the goals of UYS. 
There are many ways, for example, in 
which UYS participants can derive 
educniional benefits from the UYS 
experience. These need lo be closely 
watched during the early years of the 
program to determine which should 
be incorporated into UYS ynd to de- 
termine the extent to which educa- 
tional arrangements should remain 



flexible. 

Participation should be arranged 
by a contract voluntarily entered into 
by all parlies. The contract would 
describe the res'^msibilities of the 
UYS participant, the supervisor, the 
sponsoring agency, and the funding 
agency. This approach would extend 
the choices open to applicants as well 
as to sponsors, minimize the possibil- 
ity of misunderstanding among the 
parties, and establish a reference 
point for evaluation of the program. 

UYS must be based soundly on the 
need for having services performed. 
Most of its potential for youth devel- 
opment would vanish if the work were 



Consideration should be 
given to offering UYS 
participants an 
educational entitlement, 
a ''GI Bill for community 
service/^ 



not needed or if the UYS participants 
perceived the work to be of no conse- 
quence. A mandatory financial con- 
tribution by the sponsor, as was done 
in the PLS, would help ^o emphasize 
the worth of their service. 

Maximum local support of UYS 
should be encouraged, with under- 
writing guaranteed by the federal 
government. Past experience 
suggests that most cities and states 
would opt for maximum federal fund- 
ing. Still, there is much evidence in 
recent legislation showing that lower 
levels of government will have dis- 
cretionary authority over substantial 
amounts of money tor the purpose of 
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meeting social needs. Following the 
underwriting approach, federal funds 
would not replace other funds already 
available, but would be adequate to 
guarantee service positions to all 
young people who wanted them. 
Funds would be administered by state 
and local governments after being 
obtained from the federal government 
through grants. This method has the 
advantage of fostering local initiative 
while retaining bacic program design. 

Persons should be allowed to serve 
in UYS for no more than four years, A 
part of the UYS mission is to provide 
a transition into the world of work, 
not a lifetime job. However, it would 
incorporate certain features to facili- 
tate the postservice employment and 
continuing education of its partici- 
pants. First, UYS should be a source 
of information about jobs and educa- 
tion. This information could take the 
form of newsletters, job information 
sheets, opportunities for counseling, 
and referrals to such other agencies 
and institutions as the employment 
service and the community education 
work councils proposed by Willard 
Wirtz. Second, UYS should certify 
the work performed by its participant. 
The certification should be of a de- 
scriptive nature, not a judgmental 
one. Such a certificate should enable 
the outgoing participants to get beyond 
the initial hurdle to jobs for which they 
are qualified. Third, consideration 
should be given to offering UYS par- 
ticipants an educational entitlement, 
a ''GI Bill for community service," 
along the lines proposed by Elliot 
Richardson and Frank Newman in 
1972. This could prove a valuable 
incentive for participation in UYS. 
Fourth, the Women in Community 
Service and Joint Action for Commu- 
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nity Service programs of the Job 
Corps should be adapted for utiltza- 
tion by UYS. These programs utilize 
low-income volunteers to recruit, 
counsel, and place Job Corps enrol- 
lees. 

PROGRAM COSTS 
Payments to participants would con- 
sume most of the money spent on 
UYS. How should the level of pay- 
ments be determined? If all young 
people bi'e entitled to serve, the 
stipends must be sufficient so that 
nobody is kept out of UYS because of 
payments below the subsistence 
level. On the othti hand, payments 
should not be so hieh as to be com- 
petitive with salaries for coi iparable 
jobs in the open market, whether in 
the public or private sector. A third 
criterion that would be consistent 
with the service ethic would be to 
have no payment differentials based 
on the jobs done, nor on the qualifica- 
tions of the participants. Variations in 
stipends would be dictated by the 
local cost of living and by the provi- 
sion of such essentials as food and 
lodging. 

Experience with PLS suggests that 
a benefit package equivalent to the 
minimum wage (now $4,784 per year 
for work weeks of 40 hours) is re- 
quired. When total payments fall 
below the minimum wage by several 
hundred dollars, some participants 
can be exi^ected to dip into their sav- 
ings, moonlight, borrow money, or 
resign. 

Administrative costs can be held to 
15 percent of participant stipends at 
the beginning of the program and 
should fall to 10 percent within three 
years. Several features of UYS lead to 
this low level of administrative costs: 
basic supervision and in-service train- 



ing and transportation costs would be 
the financial responsibility of the 
sponsor; preservice orientation and 
training conducted by the UYS gran- 
tee would take only two days at a cost 
of $100 per trainee; and sponsors 
would contribute $200 per person- 
year of service. 

Finally, the unforeseeable demands 
of five or 10 years in the future might 
be better anticipated if sufficient ex- 
perimental funds — say, 5 percent of 
the total UYS budget — were devoted 
to testing new forms of youth service 
programs. These could range from 
Canada's Opportunities for Youth to 
Israel's several models of youth in- 
volvement. The Student Originated 
Studies program sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation might 
serve as a model for youth-initiated 
projects. Also certain cultural and 
public works projects falling outside 
the standard UYS criteria could be 
tested under the experimental pro- 
gram. 

AN INTERIM STRATEGY 

Because implementation of a national 
youth service could be delayed by the 
two to three years required to create a 
new agency to administer it, a more 
immediate strategy would be to use 
those programs already existing or 
legislated to serve the youth service 
functions outlined above. The pro- 
grams that could be adapted for this 
purpose are the Youth Conservation 
Corps (YCC), the Young Adult Con- 
servation Corps (YACC), and the 
Program for Local Service, described 
above. ^ 

YCC is already a cooperative pro- 
gram with responsibility and funding 
shared equally between the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior. It 
is also a two-tiered program* with 
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YCC participants engaged in conser- 
vation projects both on federal and 
state lands. YCC would offer the 
summer service experience for 15 to 
17 year olds noted earlier, and also 
provide information on service oppor- 
tunities once they reach 18. 

YACC3 would offer full-year ser- 
vice opportunities to 18 to 23 year 
olds as well as to those 16 to 17 year 
olds who have completed high school 
or who have dropped out for reasons 
unrelated to entering YACC. Like the 
YCC, it is to be administered by the 
Departments of Agriculture and Inter- 
ior and is to undertake conservation 
projects on both federal and state 
lands. 

An expanded PLS would be the ve- 
hicle for two essential functions: (I) to 
provide community service opportu- 
nities locally, and (2) to serve as a 
recruitment and placement entity for 
young people wishing to enter the 
environmental or community service 
program. With sufficient funding, 
and the necessary integration among 
ACTION and the Departments of 
Interior and Agriculture ac- 
complished by executive order, it 
would be possible, through these pro- 
grams, to guaran tee service positions 

^ Even after the inception of the UYS 
program, the Peace Corps. VISTA 
Teacher Corps. College Work Study Pro- 
gram. Job Corps and youth corps pro- 
grams funded by the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act would remain m 
effect. After three years of UYS operation 
all these programs should be examined to 
determine the extent to which their func- 
tions can be consolidated. 

TUS J^^C passed the House on f^ay 
25 1 976 by a vote of 291 -70. The Senate 
tabled the bill on September 15. 1976 



to all interested young people. 

A second tier of federal programs 
can also assist in the development of 
UYS. The humanpower programs of 
the Department of Labor, funded 
under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act, can provide 
supervisors and trainers for persons in 
PLS, YACC, and YCC. The juvenile 
justice and law enforcement pro- 
grams of the Department of Justice 
can be tapped by PLS sponsors to 
provide supervisors as well as the 
sponsor's $200 contribution. The 
same is true of various programs in 
the Departments of Commerce, Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and 
Health, Education and Welfare. This 
dynamic tension among federal fund- 
ing sources will help to preserve ac- 
countability, for each of the funding 
sources will want to see its purposes 
accomplished. 

In conclusion, it must be remem- 
bered that if we continue to procrasti- 
nate in dealing with the problem of 
youth unemployment, there is a good 
chance that a crash program which is 
hurriedly assembled and inefficiently 
managed will be imposed out of 
necessity. The interim model for a 
universal youth service proposed here 
can serve as a test of the UYS concept 
in beginning to address the problem 
of youth unemployment, among 
others. The assessment and refine- 
ment of the model over a three-year 
period can be used to frame full legis- 
lative authority for the successful im- 
plementation of a universal youth 
service in this country. ■ 
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Criteria for Service-Learning Programs 



[Reprinted from Service-Learning: A Background Paper, 
Bibliography and Resource Guide, ACTION Pamphlet 
3530.1.] 

Experience with service- learning programs suggests 
a set of criteria that may be useful to persons 
considering the introduction of service- learning 
programs. The suggested criteria follow: 

Whatever may be the action part of a service- 
learni ng experience, it must be a meaningful 
l^tiHtM for the agency i nvolved and must be 
seen to be a meaningful activity by the 
participant . 

This moans that the service-learning partici- 
pant must usually play some role in project 
definition and always in project assignment. 
Perhaps he will carry it out from conception 
to execution. More likely he will come in at a 
stage where the agency has a variety of brief- 
ly described positions, and the participant, 
in discussion with the agency officials, adds 
shape and substance to the activity he will 
undertake . 

The service- learning experience must be de- 
TITned so as to offer promTse of a s uccessful 
'experience by the service- learning partici- 
pant. 

Success is important in building the partici- 
pants' self-confidence. The main factors to 
watch for here are level of competence and 
durction of assignment. In order to grow, the 
participant should be asked to perform at a 
somewhat higher level than he has in the past, 
but the assignment must not be so difficult as 
to be impossible of accomplishment by the 
participant. Likewise with duration. A one-to- 
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one assignment should not be ended just as the 
service- learning participant gets to know the 
person he is working with. While some projects 
are never finished, there should be expecta- 
tion of reasonable closure within the assigned 
period of time. 

Academic credit, when given for a service- 
learning experience , must be awarded only on 
the basis of the learning acyuired. 

This is not said from any sense of credit as 
something sacred. Intrinsically , it is as 
worthless as a uollar bill. But, like the 
dollar bill, credit is a form of academic 
currency; if we try to re-value it, we will 
probably end up spending more time discussing 
credit than serv ice- learning . 

The evidence that learning has been acquired 
may be given in many forms; behavior istic ally , 
verbally, on paper, film, tape, graphically , 
artistically. The persons responsible for 
judging the award of credit should be assoc- 
iated with educational institutions . 

P ayment, when given, must be made for services 
rendered. 

Both the origin of the funds and the decision 
on payment should be identified with the re- 
cipient of services. If someone is serving in 
a hospital, for example, he should be paid by 
the hospital from money received by patients 
or the health department. He should not be 
paid with education money, for if he is, the 
service part of service- learning would be in 
danger of degenerating into make-work efforts. 
Payment should not be considered essential. 
One recent study suggests that unpaid students 
gained more xn terms of job training and work 
experience than paid students. 
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In the service- learning program, service- 
learning options must he open to all high 
school age persons. 

This criterion carries a number of implica- 
tioni. For the unemployed high school dropout, 
it means that some form of payment be given in 
return for services rendered; that someone, 
probably a high school teacher, must help the 
dropout translate his e:;perience into learn- 
ing; and that some institution, most likely 
the high school, must make provision for re- 
cognition of this service- learning experience. 

For the college-bound youth, it means the 
provision of part-time positions, probably 
unpaid, in which participants can gain ma- 
turity . 

The middle group may demand the widest array 
of service- learning options. Some will require 
full-time positions, others part-time; some 
will need stipends, others not; some will 
require academic recognition; some will need 
specially designed academic programs. 

Also, there will have to be adequate training, 
supervision, transportation and coordination 
among the several parties. 

Also, service- learning experiences must be 
graded, not so much by ag^: as by previous 
experience. Operating the Xerox machine is OK 
for one's first service-learning office ex- 
perience but not for subsequent ones. 

^High school age" may be defined as the com- 
munity wishes. It will probably vary from IS- 
IS to 13-19. To identify the high school age 
group does not mean to restrict it to this 
group. Hopefully , service- learning opportuni- 
ties will exist for persons at both sides of 
the age spectrum. 
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The following sectors of a communitti must be 
involved in the development and operation of a 
service- learning program; 

1 . Formal education 

2 . Local government 

3 . Business and labor 

^« Students and non-student youth 
5 . Community service 

It is premature, and likely always will be, to 
ascribe to the several sectors particular 
roles, apart from the obvious ones. The focal 
point for a service-learning program could be 
in a high school, city hall, the chamber of 
commerce, the student association or the vol- 
untary action center. Wherever it may be, the 
program will fail to serve all interested 
young people unless properly articulated. This 
articulation will be much easier to achieve 
if all parties are involved in the formulation 
and development of a service- learning program, 
instead of waiting until the program is 
launched. 
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Statement of Hon. Andrew Young, U.S. Representative 
in Congress, 5th Congressional Dlst. of Georgia: 
you:,/) Unemployment Hearing before the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the V,S,, 94th Congress, 2nd 
Session, U.S. Govt. Printing Office 



Eenresentative Young. I don't know that the kind of voluntary 
yoSfervice that I am talking about would be Possible jmder an ad- 
ministration that did not believe in young people, that did not have a 
STsS ofT^^^^^ and challenge about the role of Gov ^nmient in 
mfintaSg order and stability and direction in our society Theij^^^^ 
a sense in which the Government is the protector and provider and 
father We for young people. Many of them are young people 
whose fathers were dislocated or lost in. on almost 25-year period of 
warxEves us a kind of respousibiUty for this young generation 
Siat I think cannot be ignored, /uid I would hope that this com- 
mfttee would begin to mo?e in the direction of Congresswoman Chis- 
holm' Tuggestio^s for a Youth Unemnloyment Act. But more mipor- 
tant that you would take a serious look at a comprehensive voluntary 
Touth service with a broad range of vocational and trammg oppor- 
tunities to help our young people participate creatively m this society. 
Chairman Humphrey. Thank you very much, Congressman Young. 

wm Tu^t go down the line with my collea^es if it is agreeable, 
and then we wiU do the questioning after the witnesses have all made 

their statements. ,r, j %r ni,»;.„««T,a 

Representative Young. May I be excused, Mr. Chairman i 
Chairman Humphret. Yes. I know you are busy. Congressman. 

Before you are excused I will ask if any other members have any 

questions to put to you. • tt 

Representative Reuss. I ^vill wait and see him over m the House. 
Representative Moorhead. I want to talk about this Comprehensive 

Youth "^T-oluntary Service Act. I think you are on the right track 

Chairman Humphret. The whole purpose of this hearing, Con- 
gressman Young— as you know, we are not a hgislative committee— 
IS to focus attention to the issue. What is so appalling to me is that 
there is so little public attention on the proposed remedy for what is 
now a national disaster. This is not an ordmary problem. I had to 
make a judirment as to whether we could take time to hold these hear- 
incrs. Actually in the Senate we are not supposed to be holding hear- 
ings. We are goin<r to hold them anyway on this issue. There seems to 
be such a lack of attention to this dreadful social -^ancer that is eating 
at our society. And I just want to stimulate some discussion of the 
Chisholm bill and others. 

I am not going to keep you any longer, except that we would like 
to explore with you, and we will ask members of the staff, to e-'.plore 
with you your proposal. 
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Representative Young. I will be glad to submit a draft of just some 
preliminary ideas alonp: this line to the committee staff and to the 
committee. I will get it to you in the next week or so. 

Chairman Humphret. And we will contact you. Thank you very 
much. 

[The information referred to follows t] 

At the conclnslon of my testimony, Mr. Chairman, yon expressed Interest in my 
proposal for a national voluntary youth service and asked for more details. The 
"plan I would like to submit for your consideration is that put forward by Donald X 
Eberly, Executive Director of the National Service Secretariat, at the Hyde Park 
Conference on Universal Youth Service in April of this year. I participated in that 
conference and believe that Mr. Eberly's plan is a reaUstic, positive proposal for 
addressing: the problem of youth unemployment 

I also want to say a word about the cost of national voluntary youth service. The 
enrolhnent of one milUon young people, the figure estimated by both Mr. Eberly 
and Dr. Bernard Anderson, would mean a budget of ^ome $5 billion per yean 
Where will the money come from? I suggest to the Joint Economic Committee 
that it calculate the sum of Federal moneys being spent to support young people 
that would not be spent If they were receiving the minimum wage as members 
of a national voluntary youth service. Probably the major programs to con- 
sider are imemployment compensation, the summer youth program and various 
welfare programs. When this analysis Is made. I think we shall find that the 
amount of new money required to operate national voluntary youth service would 
be snbstantially below its $5 billion cost 

The* following excerpts from Mr. Eberly's paper refer to a program of Uni- 
versal Youth tService (UYS) and to the Program for Local Service rPLS), an 
experimental national service program conducted by the ACTION agency. 



The prncess of initially identifying UYS sponsors and participants ^riay Knvst 
be dt'soribcd by ima^'ininiL,' rbut we are in a city or state that has Just received 
a UYS ;:rarit. Lrt us trace the process first for young people and then for the 
spunsDi'ing agencies. 

Yonng peopip learn of UY9 from numerous sbitrcest, including word of-moutli, 
now.c^papors, radio, televiKion, sohools, coilegos, youth clubs, and religious groups. 
Where mailing lists are available persons from 18 to 24 arc sent iuforination 
piirketf; oil VYH. Elseniicro, intensivr efforts are made to maiie the pacltets easily 
availablo thruii^'h a variety of chaiwiols. 

{By the .second year of UYB, many IS-yoar-olda will l)ecomc acquainted witli 
UYS thron?,\li imrlidpatlon in the modified Youth Couservntion Corp.*?. Thes»* 
Y('0 eanipa are reKldeiitinl, S^week summer camps with from 100 to 200 persons 
at each site. Each camp has thei^c features : 

Tlie major part of the time is devoted to performing needed conservation 
and community services. 

Some time !s devoted to giving necessary training to the young people* 
and to reflecting with them on what tliey have learned from their service 
exiierience. 

The participants are Informed of their options under UYS when they reach 
the age of 18. 

Each camp haft a socio economic mix of young people which reflects the 
Iiopulutlon of tlte surrounding area.) 
A siniide, one-page application form Is Included In the Information kit. Persons 
Inleresied In Joining UYS complete the form and send it to the local center 
lor processing. By return mall the applicant receives nn invitation to attend a 
one dny orientation session to be held within one month. 

For applicants who haveii't yet decided which branch of UYS to Join, further 
Information and counseling is available at the orientation session. Also, pending 
legal and medical problems are reviewed at this time and a determination Is 
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made as to whether the application can proceed or has to await resolution of 
Buch problems. Each qualifying applicant completes a one-page resume and re- 
ceives a voucher and agreement form. 

The reiiiume serves as an introduction to the potential sponsors and describes 
the applicant's educatlona? background, woirk experience and interests. 

The voucher guarantees a certain level of flnancfal support and health care 
by the U.S. government In return for the performance of needed services by the 
applicant and compliance with the regulationp by both applicant and sponsor. 

The agreement form provides space for the Applicant and sponsor to spell out 
the duties of the applicant, the training and supervisory responsibilities of the 
sponsor, and other particulars relevant to the Job. 

Next, applicants have direct access to a computer terminal where they com- 
pile a list of positions which interest them. Applicants then receive brief train- 
Ing in interview techniques and make appointments for one or more interviews 
with sponsors. Normally, officials from the Environmental Program are avail- 
able at the orientation session. Agreements may be completed and the voucher 
slgiie<l and certified by the end of the dny. For persons seeking positions with 
Community Service agencies, It may take several days to complete a round of 
interviews leading to agreement between applicant and sponsor. 

The final agreement states the date of beginning service and provisions for 
training and transportation. UYS normally provides for one day of training 
on administrative matters. 

Work-related training is the responsibility of the sponsor and Is given as part 
of the service period unless otherwise provided for In the agreement. 

Sp<msors are recruited In a Somewhat similar fashion to that used for par- 
ticipants. Sponsorship Is universally open to public and private non-profit agen- 
cies. Sponsors may request UTS participants for positions meeting certain 
criteria ; 

No displacement of employees. 
No political nor religious activities. 
No U5?e of firearms. 

The sponsor certifies thnt It Is prepared to contribute $200 per man-year of 
service and to provide the necessary supervision and in-service training. Also, 
the sponsor agrees to participate In a one-day training session before receiving 
any UYS participants. 

Sponsors' requests are open to public review for a period of one week, where 
challenges arc made, the grantee Investigates them and makes a determination. 
Those position descriptions which successfully pass through this process are 
entered Into a computer listing, where they are immediately accessible to UYS 
applicants in the area. It is from this listing that applicants set up Interviews 
and the agreement process goes forward. 

Should there be more than negligible abuse of this clearance process, It would 
be necessary to set up formal review conunltteea, including union officials, to 
pass on each application for a UYS participant. 

Decisions affecting the retention or dismissal of UYS participants have to ho 
made Individually, with extenuating circumstances given due weight. Stilli gnlde- 
lities are needed. 

The guiding principle Is the participant's wllllngnoss to serve. The written 
aj^reement spoils out the duties and repponslbilltloa of both participant and 
supervisor. The participant who Is repeatedly late for work or neglectful of 
agreed-upon duties appears to be giving a clear signal of an absence of a wlU- 
Ingntos to serve. Dismissal seems to be In order. By contrast, another participant 
simply cannot master an assigned Job even while making every effort to do so. 
Here, an in-service training program or a lower-level Job, accompanied by a re- 
negotiate<l contract, is Indicated. 

^Yhen sponsoring organizations fail to live up to the terms of the agreement, 
the t>artidpant Is assisted in securing another placement ami the sponsoring 
organization is removed from the computer listing. Participants who are dis- 
missed for failing to comply with the terms of the agreement are normally In- 
eUglble for .re-enrollment In UYS. 
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TIIE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 4 fi.78 



Only one goal in it 



For Cuban children 
unci students the terms 
*\vork' and *ser\ice' 



are synonymous. 



Donald Eherly records 
his impressions 



after a week's visit 



to Cuba on an educational 



study mission 



llic Cuban coinniitmciit to exponential " 
pcUtcation appears to be exceeded only by 
I S comniilnicnts lo Marxism-Lenmism 
aind the conliiining levoluliort. The revo- 
Jution transcends everything. 

It dill not end with the military victory 
on January 1, 1959. The revolution also 
includes the war on prostitution, the war 
on illiteracy^ the Bay of Pigs battle, the 
rainpaign against polio, the sugar cane 
narvcst, universal education, economic 
flevelopment. and the implementation of 
Marxiiit Leninist idcoloRy. The lonR-range 
goal is creation of the 21st Century man. 

It appears that Cubans are free to 
speak and to do things so long as their 
sl:itemcnts and actions do not come into 
conflict with the revolution. Thus, Olym- 
pic champions Juantorena and Stevenson 
could compete in the Olympics under the 
Cuban flag, but to become professionals 
would be to place the individual before 
the revolution. , . , . j u 

The combinnlion of work and study has 



become an integral part of the revolution 
since the war on illiteracy in 1961 re- 
duced the illiteracy rate from 27 per tent 
to less than five per cent. Some 100,000 
teenage student volunteers made up the 
backbone of the campaign. 

As brigade after brigade of these youth- 
ful teachers went forth from their train- 
ing camps, Fidel Castro told them : " You 
arc going to teach, but as you teach, • iu 
will also learn. You arc going to ' iii 
much more than you can possibly each, 
and in the end you will feel as gratefu 
to the campesinos as the campesinns will 
feel to you for teaching them to read and 
write.** 

(A similar balance between service and 
learning has also been found among Peace 
Corps Volunteers, the first of whom also 
went forth in 1961. In attempting to 
quantify the service and learning dimen- 
sions of the Peace Corps, a 1969 study by 
the Stanford Research Institute found that 
returned volunteers estimated that they 
learned ^0 per cent more than they con- 
tributed in service.) 

In Cuba, there was evidence of a fairly 
sensible gradation of service work. Child- 
ren in early primary school do gardening 
and rake leaves. In the later primary 
years, they pack tea. In early secondary 
school, the students work on farming pro- 
jects and sewing clothes and making base- 
balls. 

By the later secondary years, students 
are often able to undertake service pro- 
jects related to their study and career in- 
terests : they may serve as museum guides 
and radio ass ^mblers. The linkages appear 
to be well established at post-secondary 
institutes and at the university. Technical 
students at teacher trsuning colleges do 
practice teaching. University students 
work in their respective fields. 

Unlike the United Kingdom, where 
there is a clear di.stinction between jobs 
and community service in the Manpower 
Services Commission's new Youth Oppor- 
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Itimlics Programme, the terms work 
and "service" are synonymous in Cuha. 
Whether a Cuban student is harvesting 
sugar cane, paving a sidewalk, or n e.itiiig 
patients in a polyclinic, he or she is serv- 
ing the nation und the goals of the revolu- 
tion. 

The outcomes and assessment of the 
learning acquired from the service exper- 
ience in Cuba appear to vary dirocily with 
the level of education. In the enrly years, 
the emphasis Is on inculcating the work 
ethic. The Cuban leaders want students 
not only to appreciate the dignity of work, 
hut also to see it as necessary to the suc- 
cess of the revolution. 

The assessment is based essentially on 
behaviour. Children who scorn their work 
assignments or those of others are seen to 
be in need of special counselling aimed at 
getting them to appreciate work. 

Children In the early years of school 
are also introduced to the concept of emu- 
htaon. At iksit glance, emuhcwn seems 
lo be identical with the idea of conipeti- 
tton, as one group strives to ouido another 
and as one individual tries to score better 
than others In work, study and sports acti- 
vities. 

But Cubans go lo great Iciigihs to deny 
that emuhcion is equivalent to conipcli. 
lion. I canie away with the inipie sion 
that the difference belwetvi the two is 
il*^ absence of an opponent in ctnulnciotu 
wneiher it Is packaging tea or swimming 
a 100-metre race, each team or individual 
tries to come out ahead. But havinu done 
their best, they will rejoice in someone 
ehe*s victory, because the sum total will 
represent a greater contribution to the 
revolution. 

The practice of emutacioti for the sue* 
cess of the revolution answers several 
questk>n!i olbout experiential education 
in Cuba. Why do students eii^a'^e in 
service projects? How do students view 
their participation In such projocts? 
What is the reaction of trade union 
leaders to student service projects ? 

[Reprinted from The Times 
^th August, 1978.] 



In the United Kin^d(mi, the service 
motivotions and lUM spectives cover a wide 
spectrum. In Cuba, sindenis engaKc in 
service projects in order lo meet the 
goals ol the revolniion. I heir o*vn parti, 
cipation Is viewed agiiinst a standard of 
how well they nre serving the l evolntion. 

Trade unionists arc not worried about 
jvage depression rcsultinp. from student 
labour, since wages arc fixed. Nor nre 
they worried about inieinplovinent, since 
there is a labour shortage in Cuba. Ihey 
see student labour as a way to teach good 
work habits, ns furthering goals needed 
tor economic development, and, there 
fore, as a tontribuiicui to the realization 
of ttic goals of the revolution. 

The transition between part*time and 
full-time study service takes place for 
nianv young people nt secondary school 
level. Those who attend residential 
schools, or secondary schools in tlie 
countryside, havo a fnlrlv rigorous work 
programme every school day. 

Those who attCfuJ secondary schools 
while living at home normally spend a 
45-day period each year in the countiy 
on some kind of service project, often 
harvesting. This ensures intensive work 
experiences, as well as oi)imrtunities for 
Ideological immersion awny from the in* 
fluences of the home and neighbour* 
hood. 

Ideological considerations apart, the 
Cuban theory and practice of work and 
study has to he given hi^;li marks. It Is 
a universal programme with graduated 
levels and kinds of involvement. How* 
ever, the mutual reinforcement of the 
service and learning .uil\iiies could be 
more Imaginative, csnetially at secondaiy 
level. Students could have a greater nuni 
ber of work options; they could enter 
into learning roniiacis; ind they cou!d 
be encouraged to raise issues based on 
thoir work experiences. 

The Cuban commitnirnt lo work and 
study facilitates advunce tdannlng. and, 
one must think, inspires confidence 
among children and young people that 
they can expect to play a useful role in 
society. The qiiesiion Is wliethor the 
Marxlst'Lcninist ideology is a necessary 
Ingredient of the programme. 



Donald Ehcrlv is the founder t\ml execu- 
tive director of the Nntinnal Service 
Secretariat^ WashittfUon DC. 
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1981-1988 

Alternative Service 

Fostering Local Service Initiatives 

A Coalition is Formed 

The Reagan years were financially good years for 
rich people. Taxes were reduced and big profits were 
made from unprecedented peacetime military expendi- 
tures. Some observers characterized young people as the 
"Me" generation since the attitude of the majority of 
college freshmen shifted from wanting to help others to 
wanting to make money. Their career patterns shifted 
away from teaching and into business. The status of the 
United States as the world's greatest economic power 
eroded as we became a major debtor nation and incurred 
record peacetime deficits. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Reagan Impact 

Ronald Reagan assumed the Presidency in 1981. He 
promised to strengthen the military, reduce taxes and 
balance the budget. Many observers believed it would be 
intrinsically impossible to meet these three goals during 
the decade. 

I looked at the Reagan plan from a national ser- 
vice viewpoint. I thought he would be caught in a bind 
in one of two ways: either he would try to meet his 
balanced budget goal by making little or no increase in 
military pay, leading to failure in meeting military re- 
cruitment goals and to subsequent pressure to return to 
the draft; or he would permit milita' pay scales to 
rise to whatever level was necessary wD achieve mili- 
tary quotas, thereby leading to accusations of a mer- 
cenary force and cal's for a return to the draft or 
lower force levels. All the while, youth unemployment 
would remain high, so that pressure for some kind of 
youth jobs or service program would continue. In an 
attempt to place national service in the context of 
these issues, I wrote an article that appeared in the 




NASSP Bulletin. (See p. 187*) 



As it happened, youth unemployment did remain 
high during the Reagan years but public and political 
pressure to alleviate the situation did not. Reagan did 
make big increases in the military budget but not in 
the force levels* He made substantial increases in 
military pay but paid for them, as he did many other 
things, with record budget deficits* Also, the casual- 
ties suffered by the armed services in such places as 
Lebanon and the Persian Gulf, combined with the public 
display of pathos by President and Mrs* Reagan after 
each event, probably helped to stifle potential accusa- 
tions of a mercenary force* 

The understanding I had with Rostker and Bond, 
which they lived up to in every respect, went by the 
boards when they were replaced by President Reagan's 
appointees. My camp^iign within Selective Service to pay 
alternative service workers with federal money was go- 
ing nowhere* Eventually the new head of Selective Ser- 
vice, Gen* Thomas Turnage, formally declared that the 
idea was to be dropped* 

I never heard Gen* Turnage, either in public or 
in private, leviate from the official line that Con- 
scientious Objectors were to be treated with fairness 
and equity* But I did hear quite a few military men - 
active duty, retired and reserves - at Selective Ser- 
vice deviate from that line* That alternative service 
workers might receive a government check every month, 
just like soldiers do, was an idea they could not accept* 

If a peacetime draft and alternative service sys- 
tem is reinstituted, it will have to be modified to be 
workable* I expect Selective Service would either adopt 
government payments to those in alternative service, or 
return to the old system in which religious groups and 
others closely identified with Conscientious Objectors 
were given a bigger say in administering the program 
than they would have under current regulations* 

If national service with an option plan is intro- 
duced, many potential COs will simply take the civilian 
option and the number of official COs will be quite 
small* A peacetime draft without a civilian service 
option would likely lead to de facto national service 
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within ten years of its introduction. 

"To Be a CO, or Not To Be..." 

One of my more interesting projects at Selective 
Service was to study the desirability and feasibility of 
permitting young men to check a box on the draft regis- 
tration form if they believed themselves to be COs. 

It seemed pretty sensible to me, since it would 
give Selective Service an estimate of the proportion of 
CO applicants to expect if the draft were reinstituted. 
Then, as I examined the issue, I concluded that many 
registrants would likely switch their positions if they 
were called for the draft. The decision to check off, 
or not check off, a CO box at the time of registration 
with no draft in effect is almost trivial compared with 
the decision to seek, or not to seek, CO status when 
one is about to be drafted. Besides, I was satisfied 
that the right;; of applicants who might eventually 
claim CO status were as well protected without the 
check-off box as they were with it. 

Several of my colleagues were opposed to a check- 
off box for a very different reason. They feared that a 
large number of registrants - 15% or more - would check 
the box and it would raise questions about the ab lity 
of the United States to conscript a peacetime armed 
force. Since a proportion of that size would also bring 
the issue of national service to the fore, some of my 
colleagues were surprised when I concluded that a 
check-off box was not needed. 

Eleanor Roosevelt and National Service 

I continued to study national service and speak my 
mind on the subject. At the Eleanor Roosevelt Centen- 
nial Conference in 198'*, I presented a paper entitled 
"Eleanor Roosevelt and Universal Youth Service." In do- 
ing research for this paper, I learned how closely my 
ideas for youth service resembled hers. As drawn from 
her letters and other sources, I compiled this list of 
ingredients that Eleanor Roosevelt would have included 
in her youth service program: 
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The work was to be service oriented. 

It was to be voluntary. 

It was to be open to males and females. 

It was to be residential. 

Enrollments would be for two years. 

The work would be done under the aegis of public 

agencies or nonprofit organizations. 
Compensation would provide for subsistence living 

with an additional stipend going to the 

families of volunteers. 
The program should capture the imagination of 

young people the way a popular war did. 
It would be separate from military training. 
It was to be a form of civic education. 
Participants would deal directly with those most 

in need. 

The program would relieve the problem of youth 
unemployment while providing quality work 
experiences. ^ 

It would be well organized. 

This study was one of many expet'Ciices that has 
convinced me that national service belongs, not as a 
short-term answer to a current problem like the draft 
was in the 1960s and youth unemployment was a decade 
later, but as a cornerstone of the nation's youth policy. 

My position on women in national service was be- 
hind that of such advocates as Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Margaret Mead and probably a little ahead of that of 
the general population. An opportunity to offer my 
views on this topic arose in 1983, when I was asked to 
present a paper on it at a conference in Chicago that 
October. 

I was working on the paper when our second grand- 
child arrived. It was a girl, Anna Louise. Then, a few 
days before my scheduled departure for Chicago, I dev- 
eloped eyesight problems and had an emergency operation 
for a detached retina. I did not recover in time to go 
to Chicago but my paper was completed and a summary 
was presented at the conference. The paper appears on 
p. 195. 

At the same conference, I had also organized a 
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panel on "The Impact of Universal Voluntary National 
Service on the All-Volunteer Force." My friend Charles 
Moskos chaired it in nny absence. 

3urgen Kuhlmann from the Institute der Bundeswehr 
in Munich described the alternative service program for 
Conscientious Objectors in West Germany. It was par- 
ticularly instructive for the American scene because 
what had begun as a small alternative service program 
for Conscientious Objectors was evolving into something 
very close to national service. 

When the West German military draft of young men 
resumed in the mid-50s, Conscientious Objectors were al- 
lowed to perform non-military service only if they could 
convince a tribunal of the sincerity of their convictions. 
The number of CO applicants between 1958 and 1965 
ranged from one to two percent of the age group. Then 
it started climbing and has remained somewhat above ten 
percent since 1973. A few years later, the requirement 
to appear before a tribunal was dropped. The young man 
who signs a statement that he is a CO is virtually 
assured of being given CO status. For all practical 
purposes, young West German men may choose between 
military service with a fifteen month commitment, and 
civilian service with a twenty month commitment. 

A Policy Reversal 

Once Reagan appointees had taken over Selective 
Service, there was a 180° reversal of policy on my 
national service activities. Now I not only had to pay 
my own way to national service events, I also had to 
take annual leave to attend them. By the summer of 
198^*, I had taken fourteen days of annual leave for 
national service purposes - riore than half my entitle- 
ment for that year. I was consuming leave faster than I 
was earning it. Soon I would have to decide whether to 
reduce my national service involvement or leave Selec- 
tive Service. 

Two of my leave days were spent with officials of 
the Education Commission of the States (ECS). An ECS 
official asked me to meet with him and a representative 
of Virginia's Gov. Charles Robb, the incoming chairman 
of ECS. We had a good discussion. They concluded I 
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should meet with the governor in Richniond. 

So I drove to Richmond one summer day. I had a 
fine visit with the governor. A few weeks later he made 
his inaugural speech as chairman of ECS, promising to 
promote national service as one of his major initiatives. 

Robb followed through on his promise by making 
youth service the theme of a 1985 meeting of the ECS 
Business Advisory Commission. Later that year he also 
led ECS in its establishment of the Campus Compact, a 
collaborative effort with a number of colleges to en- 
courage community service by college students. 

Another two days were spent helping to launch the 
Minnesota Youth Service Initiative. 3ames Kielsmeier, 
founder and head of the National Youth Leadership Coun- 
cil, had organized a coalition of several dozen Minne- 
sotans to work on a statewide youth service corps and 
asked me to give the keynote speech at the meeting of 
the coalition in September. They worked steadily and 
sensibly. Early in 1988, Gov. Rudy Perpich announced 
plans to proceed with a Minnesota Youth Service Corps 
funded at $1 million for the first year. 

Departure from Government 

Two other events in 198^^ were significant to this 
narrative. The World Future Society had asked me to 
orgar.ize a panel on national service for its annual con- 
ference. Knowing of his interest in national service, I 
called Franklin Thomas, president of the Ford Founda- 
tion, and asked him to participate in the panel. 

He accepted straightaway and asked me what I 
thought of his memo of a month or two earlier en na- 
tional service. 

I said I had not seen it. 

Thorr.as seemed surprised and premised to send me 
a copy. 

The memo arrived a few days laler. I was happy 
to see the National Service Secretariat mentioned as 
one of the organizations the Foundation might support 
if it decided to pursue a national service initiative. 
This opened the door to the possibility that I might 
leave Selective Service and still be able to feed my 
family. 
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The door opened even further in April when my 
mother died* As the co-executor of her estate, I knew 
that I would inherit enough money to bring me fairly 
close to being able to bridge the gap financially be- 
tween then (I was 56) and six years later when I would 
become eligible for Social Security and my govemment 
pension. I wouldn't have any money to spend on national 
service, but I would be free to devote my time to it* 

It turned out that Thomas had to be in London at 
the time of the World Future Society Conference* How- 
ever, he sent an aide, Gordon Berlin, who invited me to 
submit a proposal for financial support. 

In my experience with foundations, I had never 
been turned down when they had asked for a proposal. 
Hence, ! was fairly confident of receiving Ford support 
and, ail things considered, I reckoned I would be able to 
resign from Selective Service by the end of the year if 
I obtained a grant of at least $25,000. However, I was 
hoping for about ten times that much - enough to have 
an office in downtown Washington with a small staff. 

That hope was not realized. I learned in November 
that I was to receive a grant of $25,000 from Ford. I 
notified Selective Service that I would resign at the 
end of December. 

A Bedroom Becomes an Office 

The Secretariat had previously occupied part of a 
room; now, with my wife's permission, it took over a 
former bedroom. With some of the Ford money, I bought 
equipment and supplies. 

Much of 1985 was spent re-establishing ties with 
people I had worked with in earlier years on national 
service, and in meeting others who, because of speeches 
they made or positions they held, seemed like prospec- 
tive players in the field of national service. 

The expenditures of the Secretariat had averaged 
$^5,000 per year for the period from mid-1966 to early 
1969, when we had paid staff members. From 1970-8^ 
they averaged $530 per year. That paid for printing and 
distributing the Newsletter to several hundred read- 
ers, maintaining contact with members of the National 
Service Advisory Board and others with strong interests 
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in national service, as well as answering requests for 
information. During the periods when ACTION and Sel- 
ective Service were favorably disposed toward national 
service, they paid for my travel to attend meetings and 
make speeches about national service. However, I always 
took leave whenever I testified on national service be- 
fore a Congressional committee. 

I must say I found it refreshing to be able to 
schedule weekday appointments as a representative of 
the National Service Secretariat. It was also good to 
be able to do things that could not be done only eve- 
nings and weekends. For example, one day usA Today 
called and asked for an article on national service 
right away. The piece on p. 175 was ready when the 
messenger came for it a few hours later. I learned from 
the head of the Washington Service Corps - a state-wide 
youth service program based on the Program for Local 
Service - that the measure was voted on a few days 
later by the state legislature. Copies of the article 
were given to each legislator and evidently influenced 
some votes. It passed. 

Ideas Are Percolating 

The new freedom also gave me a chance to de- 
velop ideas that had been percolating fo^ ? v/hile. I 
thought it might be useful to illustrate the several 
dimensions of national service by describing the par- 
ties to be benefited and then estimating the values of 
these benefits in known programs. The result is the 
article on p. 205. Of course, the benefits do not lend 
themselves to precise valuations but the matrix on p. 
213 is intended to invite the reader: 

(1) to consider more than one dimension of 

national service, and 

(2) to make his own estimates for youth service 

programs with which he is familiar. 

Another idea that came to fruition was a videotape 
on national service. After having been turned down by 
several foundations, I approached a professor at Ameri- 
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APRIL 11, 1985 -USA TODAY DONALD EBERLY 



Guest columnist 



Youth national service 
can meet many needs 

[Copyright 1985, USA TODAY. Reprinted with permission.] 



WASHINGTON — Should a 
peacetime mllltaiy draft be re- 
instated, It will surely be ac- 
companied by that old refrain, 
''Who serves when not all 
serve?" 

In the search for an equita- 
ble draft there will be calls for 
unlvenal national senrice, in 
which all young men, and pos- 
sibly young women, would 
serve their country either in a 
military or civilian capacity. 

What would national service 
loolc like in one's own town? A 
current illustration is found In 
Seattle, where ZO-year-old 
trlcia Gustafson was recendy 
made a member of the Nation- 
al Senior Qtizen Hall of Fame 
for her service to the elderly. 

As a member of the Wash- 
ington Service Corps^ receiving 
pay and benefits of $510 a 
month, she helped 16 old peo- 
ple with their housekeeping 
chores. Without such help, they 
would not have been able to 
live in their own homes, which 
would have resulted in a $3,250 
monthly cost to the state. 

Gustafeon and the Washing- 
ton Service Corps are good ex- 
amples of national service in 
action. It is a cost-eifectlve way 
in which young people deliver 
important services and, in the 
process, gain work experience 
and test possible careers. 

Regardless of what happens 
with the mllltaiy draft, a lan^ 
scale voluntary national ser- 
vice is needed today: There are 
many more old folks facing in- 
stitutionalization than these 16 
in Seattle. There are ^r.fants 
needing quality day care and 
latchkey children needing su- 



Dgncdd Eberly is executive 
director of the National Ser^ 
vice Secretariat. 

pervision. Our conservation 
and envlTDnmental problems 
are accumulating faster than 
they are being solved 

There are large numbers of 
young people who are unable 
to find work, who have little 
idea of why they are in college, 
or who enter the underworld of 
crime for lack of a constructive 
alternative. National service 
would bring the energy, talent, 
and dedication of young people 
to work on a variety of national 
and community needs. 

Yet today ttie USA is foiling 
to meet ttiese needs and Mhig 
to engage these resources. 
While we employ 1 million 
young people aged 18 to 24 in 
ttie armed forces, we employ 
less than 4,000 young people in 
the Peace Corps and Vista. 
With required registration for 
a military draft, but without 
voluntary national service, ttie 
USA is telling its young people 
they are not needed except for 
possible military service. 

If the USA asked young peo- 
ple to contribute a year of ttieir 
lives to national service and if 
we supported ttiem in ttie mod- 
est manner Gustafton was sup- 
ported by tne Washington Ser- 
vice Corps, in a few yeais ttiere 
would be about ttie same num- 
ber of young people in civilian 
service as in military senrice. 

By making it possible for 
young people to invest in ttieir 
country today, we can expect 
them to be good stewards to- 
morrow. 




can University's School of Communications. Soon I was 
working with Robin Noonan, a graduate student of his, 
and several other students. By late 1985, the Secreta- 
riat had a fourteen-minute videotape, "The National 
Service Alternative." As a result of the videotape, the 
professoi* awarded Robin credit for her master's disser- 
tation. 

Also, I started an annual Youth Service Survey to 
count the number of year olds in full-time, year- 

round civilian youth service. Most such persons in the 
1960s and 1970s could be found in such federally-man- 
dated programs as alternative service, the Peace Corps, 
VISTA and the Young Adult Conservation Corps. Alterna- 
tive service ended in the mid-70s. The YACC lasted only 
from 1977 to 1982; by 198'+ the number of 18-2'f year 
olds in the Peace Corps and VISTA had fallen to approx- 
imately 3,000. The number of federally-supported par- 
ticipants was being overtaken by the number in several 
dozen state and local initiatives. Most of these efforts 
started during the 1980s and have been a healthy dev- 
elopment, helping to keep the spirit alive and testing a 
variety of youth service designs. However, their tend- 
encies to level off at only a few hundred enrollees 
suggest how unlikely it is that, without federal assis- 
tance, they will achieve a magnitude comparable to the 
potential of national service. A write-up on the Youth 
Service Survey appears on p. 219. 

Support for State and Local Efforts 

I gave encouragement and advice to quite a few of 
the state and local efforts. I made several trips to Min- 
nesota to work with 3im Kielsmeier and others on the 
design of the Minnesota Youth Service Corps. I talked 
frequently with Oean Sadowsky of the New York City 
Planning Commission as she was putting together a youth 
service plan at the request of Mayor Ed Koch. It became 
the New York City Volunteer Corps. 

Sometimes I was providing assistance for local 
youth service initiatives without knowing it. David 
Battey visited one day with several other Williams 
College students, as they were writing a long national 
service paper for a course in political economy. A year 
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or two later, Battey formed the Youth Volunteer Corps 
of Kansas City. 

Michael Brown and Alan Khazei came another day 
as Congressional interns whose sponsors were interested 
in national service. A couple of years later, they and 
several colleagues were putting together City Year, a 
youth service program in Boston. 

To get the word out to mayors and city administra- 
tors, I submitted an article to Nation's cities Weekly 
in which I wrote that national service, long thought to 
be the preserve of the federal government, "is emerging 
as a serious local policy option." I went on to outline 
the following steps to be taken by persons interested 
in a youth service initiative: 

• Form an advisory group of young people, represen- 
tatives of service agencies, union and education of- 
ficials, and other interestea parties. 

• Ask young people to conduct a survey of community 
needs which could be met by young people. 

• Look for multiple-funding - from local tax money, 
from federal programs, from local businesses and 
foundations, from the agencies where young people 
will serve. 

• Begin small but look toward a goal of permitting 
all who want to serve to do so. 

• Expect to spend at least $8,000 per work year of 
service, more if there are add-ons such as education- 
al fellowships. 

• Develop a bioad enough array of service projects 
from the beginning so that young people from all 
walks of life can serve. 

• Tell vhe participants that they may expect to serve 
the full time as long as they demonstrate a willing- 
ness to serve, but ihey rnay expect to be fired if 
they fail to do so. 




One day I had a call from an aide to Rep. Leon 
Panetta. I had known Panetta since the late 1970s when 
he had invited me to speak on national service in his 
district in California. Now he wanted to introduce a 
national service bill that was appropriate for the times 
and had a chance of passage. 

I suggested a fairly modest approach in view of 
the fact that Reagan had recently vetoed a bill that 
would have established an American Conservation Corps. 
I suggested a bill offering 50-50 matching grants to 
states and localities with youth service programs. It 
would have supported some two dozen programs then in 
existence and would have been an incentive for the 
formation of others. 

Panetta introduced the bill. The first hearing on 
it was conducted in the City Hall of New York City in 
September, 1985. It was reintroduced in the next ses- 
sion of Congress and, in 1988, was merged with Rep. 
Morris Udall's bill for an American Conservation Corps. 
The resulting bill for a National Youth Service incorp- 
orated the main features of both bills and carried a 
price tag of $152 million. Supporters did not expect it 
to be enacted in 1988 because of the Presidential 
elections, a tight legislative calendar, and the likeli- 
hood of a Reagan veto. The hope was that it would be 
in a good position for passage in 1989 and that whoever 
was elected President would sign it. 

Fund-Raising 

My fund-raising activities shifted from founda- 
tions to businesses in 1985. I had made inquiries or 
sent proposals to about sixty of the foundations that 
seemed to me the most likely source? of support. All 
except the Ford proposal had been in vain. Even the 
Ford money was not given to the Secretariat; it was 
funneled through the Eleanor Roosevelt Institute which 
then sent it on to me as a consultant. 

My earlier effort to raise money from businesses 
- in the late 1960s - revealed them as being quite pa- 
rochial. Their contributions went to non-controversial 
activities that would either foster tneir aims as busi- 
nesses or that were located in the areas where their 
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employees lived. 

By 1985 most of the businesses I tried had officer 
of corporate giving. The people who staffed them talked 
just like foundation officials. Their favorite replies 
were, "Everything is on hold because we are reviewing 
our priorities" or, "Our money for this year is fully 
committed" or, "We only give to local efforts, not a 
national one like yours." 

Once after an official made that last statement, I 
mentioned a national program that his corporation was 
supporting. 

"Oh, that's a favorite cause of the chairman of 
the board," he replied. 

One businessman made a personal gift to the Sec- 
retariat but we received nothing from corporations. 

The Coalition for National Service 



My frustration with fund-raising was a factor in 
one of our more successful initiatives, the Coalition 
for National Service. I pretty much concluded that I 
would not again have an office downtown nor would I be 
able to implement most of those expansive ideas I had 
described in my money-raising proposals. One of those 
ideas had been to assemble a number of leading educa- 
tors, businessmen and others to endorse national ser- 
vice and to take the lead, with money as well as time 
and effort, in their respective localities to set up 
youth service programs. The goal would be to advance 
from less than 10,000 young people in full-time con- 
structive service activities then (1985) to 100,000 by 
1990. It would be done in a way that the federal gov- 
ernment could become a major partner. However, since 
President Reagan had vetoed the bill for an American 
Conservation Corps in 198^, I did not see that hap- 
pening at least until he left office in 1989. 

I subtracted the dollars from this idea and came 
up with a Coalition for National Service that would: 

(a) support state and local youth service 

initiatives, 

(b) encourage discussion of rational service, and 
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(c) endorse a 10~point statement of principles for 
national service. 

Except for a few changes to bring it up to date, the 
10-point statement was the same as the one I had put 
together in 1970 (see page 116 of "A National Service 

Pilot Project"). 

Another reason for the Coalition was the same as 
that which had led to the 10-point statement in the 
first place. Several versions of the national service 
idea were floating around, most notably four theoreti- 
cal models posited by Richard Danzig and Peter Szanton 
in National Service: What Would It Mean? (Lexington 
Books, 1985). It got to the point that on a radio talk 
show or after a speech I would be asked a question 
premised on the assumption that I supported one of 
their models just because it was called national ser- 
vice! 

The 10-point statement establishes what I think is 
a good framework for national service while leaving 
considerable room for experimentation and refinement 
w'thin the framework. 

Again I made a deal with myself. I would invite 
twelve well-known people to join the Coalition. If half 
of them did, it would be launched. 

Ten of the twelve had accepted by late September. 
I announced the Coalition on October 1, 1986. 

Among the aarly members of the Coalition were: 

Derek Bok, president of Harvard University 

Ernest L. Boyer, president of the Carnegie Council 

for the Advancement of Teaching 
Aniitai Etzioni, the sociologist 
Donald M. Fraser, mayor of Minneapolis 
3ohn W. Gardner, former secretary of Health, 

Education and Welfare 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of the 

University of Notre Dame 
3ohn E. Jacob, president of the National Urban 

League 

Morris Janowitz, founder of the Inter-University 

Seminar on Armed Forces and Society 
Donald Kennedy, president of Stanford University 
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Rep* John Lewis, member of Congress 
Ray Marshall, former secretary of Labor 
Charles C, Moskos, military sociologist 
Rep* Leon Panetta, member of Congress 
W* £• Phillips, chairman of the Ogilvy Group 
Donna Shalala, president of Hunter College 
Jacqueline Grennan Wexler, president of the 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 
Willard Wirtz, former secretary of Labor 

The first to join as an organization was the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals* It 
was later joined by the American Correctional Associa- 
tion, the American Veterans Committee, the National 
Alliance of Business, the National Association of State 
Boards of Education, the National Interrellglous Ser- 
vice Board for Conscientious Objectors, and several 
others. 

Also, a number of newer organizations with a par- 
ticular focus on community service added their names to 
the roster. They included the Campus Outreach Oppor- 
tunity League, the National Association of Service and 
Conservation Corps, the National Society for Intern- 
ships and Experiential Education, the National Youth 
Leadership Council, and Youth Service America. 

Here were a group of individuals and organizations 
that had been concerned with youth policy from a var- 
iety of perspectives and who advocated a fairly well 
defined form of national service. I hoped others would 
sit up and take notice. 

More Bills Than Ever Before 

They did. The 100th Congress convened in January 
of 1987. Members introduced nine national service bills, 
more than ever before. 

I think this happened because those who were la- 
tent supporters of national service sensed a movement 
toward national service. This movement was attributable 
not only to the existence of such bodies as the Coali- 
tion and the Campus Compact, but also to the fact that 
Gc./ K^^ i, ;ite leading Democratic presidential conten- 
der at rie time, endorsed national service. 
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Columnist William Raspberry had been on our mail- 
ing list for some time; it was probably the existence of 
the Coalition that made him decide to write the article 
on p. 183* 

National Service Overseas 

In 1986 Mike Sherraden and I signed a contract 
with Greenwood Press to write a book comparing national 
service programs in ten to twelve countries. From about 
1962 to 1975 there had been an International Secretar- 
iat for Volunteer Service that was a valued source of 
information about volunteer service programs, both 
domestic and international. It collapsed when the 
United States withdrew its financial support. The re- 
maining vacuum had not yet been filled. Mike and I 
thought it would be useful to report on recent develop- 
ments, to see what lessons they might have for national 
service in the United States, and to provide ideas to 
countries that have not yet organized youth service 
programs. Our hope is to visit each country we des- 
cribe. 

Early in 1987 I visited Indonesia's study-service 
programs. They had a military linkage of a different 
kind than I had seen before. Right after World War II 
Indonesians were fighting for their independence from 
the Netherlands. When they weren't fighting, many of 
the better educated soldiers taught school in the vil- 
lages since few teachers were left. They felt that 
their contacts with villagers were important and pro- 
posed that future university students should know vil- 
lage life first-hand if they were to govern the country 
responsibly. There have been several different programs 
over the years, all with this common goal and all in- 
corporating a period of village service. 

Late in 1987 Mike and I visited China. I found the 
Chinese I met to be much more open and light-hearted 
than they had been almost ten years earlier. 

A high olficial of the Ail-China Youth Federation 
- our host during the visit - remarked that China would 
be interested in participating in an international youth 
service, a two-way Peace Corps in which all partici- 
pating countries would both send and receive youth 
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William Raspberry 

National 

Youth 

Service 

Is it possible? 

A youngster who would have been eligi*^ 
ble for national volunteer service when 
Donald J. Ebcrly first started writing about 
it might find his own children too old for 
the program by the time it is enacted 

Is Eberly discouraged? Far from it, *Thc 
present Congress will generate a lot ot 
discussion on the issue," he says. The next 
one might actually pass something,'' 

If so, the 58«year-old WasUngtonian 
would consider his 30-year effort well 
worthwhile. To his mind» national service is 
the perfect vehicle for producing two 
things America sorely needs: useful work 
(principally on behalf of young children, 
senior citizens and conservation) and self- 
less, engaged and patriotic youth. 

The ingredients are there. There is a 
dearth of well-staffed day*<are centers for- 
children of working mothers, a growing 
number of old people who could use help 
with simple household chores and a con- 
stant need for volunteers to work in state 
and national parks and forests. At the same 
time, there are thousands of young people 
for whom these activities would provide 
important work experience, a sense ot 
general usefulness end improved educa* 
tional opportunities. 

The reason something like the National 
Youth Service he envisions hasn't hap- 
pened has nothing to do with a lack of 
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Writers Group, reprinted with 

interest. In fact, it is one of the most 
regulariy recurring ideas in public life. The 
problem, Eberiy believes, is that the pro- 
posals have lacked consistent backing and a 
unifying theme. 

He is moving to remedy both faults. 

After years of speaking for himself as 
executive director of the National Servke 
Secretariat, Inc., he recently formed the 
Coalition for National Service and re- 
cruited a group of public-life superstars 
ranging from the Rev. Theodore Hesburgh 
of Notre Dame, Amitai Etzioni ot George 
Washington University and John Jacob of 
the Urban League to George Gallup Jr.» 
Adam Yarmolinsky and officials of the Ju- 
nior League. Together they have come up 
with a list of 10 features that a good 
program ought to include. 

For instance, it would be voluntary; it 
Would emphasize education and trainings 
and it would be based on the needs of the 
nation rather than on the economic prob- 
lems of its participants. 

"It would be important not to try to do 
everything at once/' he sakl in a recent 
interview. "For instance^ I'd announce a 
number of grants for states, cities, coun- 
ties and private organizations and have 
them submit proposals with certain cor« 
requirements: a minimum of six months' 
service, an educational connection, train- 
ing api^ropriate to the work to be per- 
formed and a sort of GI Bill that would 
offer a year of education for each year of 
senrice. We'd fund a number of these 
proposals and then refine the klea as we 
went alon]^." 

Eberly would avoid targeting the pro- 
gram to low-income youngsters. **With the 
possible exception of the Job Corps, tar- 
geted programs are, by and large, not very 
successful. In most of the suiiimer job 
progran s, for instance, the idea is we have 
to place these poor kids or there'll be riots. 
We stigmatize the people by telling them 
they are there because they are poor, or 
disadvantaged, or haven't been able to find 
a job. I'd put the emphasis on the need for 
their services. I'd have the sponsors put up 
a few hundred dollars in earnest money, 
because we want the volunteer to be really 
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He would set the volunteers' at 
90 percent of minimum wage and provide 
full medical benefits as well as tuition 
credits. 

Of the seven proposals now before Con* 
gressp Cberly likes those submitted by Rep* 
Leon Panetta (D-Calif.) and Sen. Claiborne 
Pell (D-R.I.)— Panetta's 1)ecau8e it takes, 
us by steps from where we are to the 
future^'' and Pell's ''because it has the right 
structure of servke and benefits.'' 

There is plenty of room for debate on 
the particulars, but the idea of a National 
Youth Service has a lot going for it* There 
are millions of youngsters fkmndering be-, 
tween adolescence and adulthood whose 
attitudes, knowledge and job prospects 
could be improved by a year or so of public 
service. It mig|ht also help to restore a 
sense of patriotism in the young. 

And, not least important, there is plenty 
of work that desperately needs doing*. 
Don't be surprised if. at long last, Eberly 
pulls it off. 



service participants* 

I found at least part of the answer to what had 
puzzled me on my first trip - how the policy of ''Serve 
the People'' gets implemented* In reality, it is not that 
different from the motivation behind much of the volun- 
teer work in America. It is a mixture of altruism, 
encouragement and enlightened self-interest. Most Amer- 
icans have a sense that helping others is a good thing, 
leaders from the President on down encourage us to 
volunteer, and those of us who do find that it not only 
warms our hearts but also benefits us in other ways. 
Many volunteers gain useful knowledge and contacts; 
some gain experience leading to a job or to promotion 
within a company. In China there is the same kind of 
encouragement and similar benefits. Volunteering can 
lead to such things as better jobs and better housing. 

There was also a greater awareness of the outside 
world. Our guide and several other persons we met had 
visited the United States. When I brought up national 
service in a discussion with the president of the Stu- 
dents' Union at Fudan University in Shanghai, he sur- 
prised me by referring to the alternative service pro- 
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gram in West Germany. He and several of his colleagues 
said they thought that kind of approach would be gooo 
for China. 

* # # 

As I wind up this account in 3uly 1988, there is 
cause for hope. The Youth Service Survey for 1987 shows 
an increase in enrollments over 1986* Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and their staff members are working on 
national service legislation with the hope of getting it 
enacted in 1989. Three dozen members of the Coalition 
for National Service met at the Wingspread Conference 
Center in Wisconsin early this month to draft an action 
agenda for national service in the 19905. We produced 
more than one hundred agenda items under these headings: 

Create a national youth service. 
Establish a national youth service foundation. 
Develop an international volunteer youth service. 
Conduct research and pilot projects. 
Link service with learning and learning with 
service. 

Promote cooperation with the private sector. 
Maintain broad-based participation in youth 
service. 

Expand state and local programs. 

Foster linkages with other interest groups. 

Work with young people on the evolution of 

national service. 
Generate active public support. 

A full report is to be published later in 1988 
under the title, National Service: An Action Agenda 
for the 1990' s. Much remains to be done. 

We'll try to keep the promise. 

[Narrative continued on p. 223.] 
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As SURELY AS Social Security is an issue in 1984, national youth service 
will be a major issue before the end of this decade. A combination of 
powerful forces is certain to place the debate about universal service on the 
nation s agenda. 

The 1970s left a residue of problem areas that were addressed but not 
answered. Youth unemployment is a bigger problem now than it was in 1977 
when the Congress forced President Carter to accelerate his timetable for 
submitting what was to become the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977. The transitions from school to work and from youth to 
adulthood were the topics of blue-ribbon panels whose recommendations 
were commendable but whose impact was negligible. 



Increasingly, economists are describing much of youth 
unemployment as structural rather than cyclical, which 
means that improved economic conditions alone will do 
little to reduce youth unemployment. 



In addition to these inherited problems, the 1980s bring with them 
several new factors. The youth population has entered a period of decline 
falling from 30 million 18 to 24-year-olds in 1980, to 25 million in 1990 The 
Reagan administration is planning to increase the size of the armed forces 
Without resort to conscription. Increasingly, economists are describing much 
of youth unemployment as stmctural rather than cyclir-j which means that 
improved economic conditions alone will do little .educe youth un- 
employment. 

The dilemmas are apparent. While a falling population may decrease 
youth unemployment rates by a few points, it will not change the structural 
nature of youth unemployment. The problem of recruiting an enlarged mili- 
tary force in the face of a declining reservoir from which to draw and without 
conscription is obvious. If an improved economy does reduce the rate of 
youth unemployment, Congress will have to raise the ante for joining the 
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all-volunteer force. As the financial incentives for joining the armed forces 
rise, they will be referred to increasingly as mercenary forces 

National youth service, in which all young people would be asked to 
contribute a year or two to meeting important national needs, would go a long 
way in answering the dilemmas of both the 1970s and the early 1980s. Youth 
unemployment would fall dramatically as one million young people, more 
than half of whom were unemployed, entered civilian youth service. The 
transition from school to work would be eased as the government became the 
employer of first resort. Every young person willing to serve would be able to 
do so The transition from youth to adulthood would be facilitated as young 
people engaged in responsible, constmctive jobs and gamed valuable work 
experience and career exploration. 



The transiHon from youth to adulthood would be facili- 
tated as young people engaged in responsible, con- 
structive jobs and gained valuable work experience and 
career exploration. 



If the problem with youth unemployment is structural, it must be an- 
swered structurally. Youth service would constitute a fundamental cnange in 
"the nation's largely unwritten youth policy. Every elementary and high school 
student would know that he or che could look forward to at least a year of 
constructive work upon completion of high school. Conversely, no young 
person would be able to say that society has denied him a chance, that he 

can't find a job. ^ . . . . . 

With national service, the problem of raising an army can be answered m 
one of two ways. The existence of a large-scale civilian service option may 
generate among young people a sense of volunteer service that leads enough 
of them to enlist in the armed forces to avoid a return to the draft. If, on the 
other hand, the required size of the military is greater than the number of 
volunteers, it is likely that the public will demand a return to the draft at about 
the time it perceives the volunteer army turning into a mercenary army. 

The problems were less complex when William James proposed a form 
of youth service in 1906. In "The Moral Equivalent of War," James (1926), 
while opposing militarism, said that young men are inherently energetic and 
have militant tendencies. He observed that these tendencies all too often find 
expression in war and street comer gang fights. 

As a constructive alternative, James recommended, instead ot a military 
draft "a conscription of the whole youthful population ... to coal and iron 
mine's to fishing fleets in December, to dish-washing, to clothes washing, 
and various other challenging, constructive, and energy-consuming jobs. 
"Such a conscription," James said, "would preserve in the midst of a pacific 
civilization the manly virtues which the military party is so afraid of seeing 
disappear in peace." 
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James looked forward to ihe day when a force other than war could 
discipline a whole community. To date, there have Ken only isolated, short- 
term examples such as the San Francisco earthquake of 1906, which James 
witnessed firsl-hand a few weeks after giving his "moral equivalent" speech 
at Stanford University. Similar expressions of community spirit and service 
have been seen in the wake of major floods and hurricanes. 

Ihc closest the U.S. has come to a "moral equivalent of war'' on a 
sustained level has been the Civilian Conservation Corps with three million 
enrollces from 1933 to 1942, and the Peace Corps with 90,000 enrollees from 
1961 to 1983. In talking with those who served in the CCC or the Peace 
Corps, one often gets the feeling that they as individuals absorbed James' 
objective. 

If the U.S. adopts a youth service program, it will most likely offer a 
number of options to young men and women. They may live at home and 
work in senior citizens' centers and nursing homes, in hospitals and health 
clinics, in schools and day care centers, in recreation and other municipal 
programs. They may leave home to work in conservation and public works 
projects, in native American and migrant programs. A limited number may 
Join Ihe Peace Corps. 



Upon completion of service, young men and women 
would be given an educational entitlement, similar to the 
old Gl Bill, to support their farther study and training. 



While in service, they will be encouraged to extend their education by 
linking up with service-learning programs of the kind pioneered by the 
NASSP in the early 1970s. Upon completion of service, young men and 
wonjcn would be given an educational entitlement, similar to the old Gi Bill, 
to support tlieir further study and training. 

The local service aspcci of national service was described in the March 
1974 NASSP Bulletin, Several hundred young people in the Seattle area 
received vouchers entitling them to a year of payment at nearly the minimum 
wage in returti for a year of full-time service in about 1,(KK) different posi- 
tions. Ihe sponsoring agencies — state, municipal, and nonprofit— provided 
the necessary training, supervision, and $150 in cash in return for the services 
they received. 

Almost all of the young people who sought positions found them, from a 
mentally retarded young woman working in a nursing home to a bright 
college graduate working for the American Civil Liberties Union. The ma- 
jority of volunteers served in schools as tutors and teachers' aides, or in social 
service agencier as counselors, child-care aides, recreational assistants, and 
the like. 

This experimental national service project in Seattle was funded by the 
federal agency, ACTION, under a grant to the State of Washington, and was 
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evaluated as highly successful. The unemployment rate among participants 
fell from 70 percent at time of entry to IS percent six months after completion 
of service. One participant in four repiorted a service-learning linkage. The 
value of the work performed was appraised by the sponsoring organizations at 
double the cost to the federal government. 

A clue to the quality of the service experience— for the participant as 
well as the client—was the investment required of the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. Rather than bei g paid to take needy youth off the streets, the required 
investment of supervision, training, and cash led the sponsors to integrate the 
youthful p? licipants into the work of the sponsor and to insist on a good 
performanci 

The Civii.m Conservation Corps of the I93()s is the best-known exam- 
ple of the away-from-home type of national service. From 1933 to 1942. a 
total of three million young men transformed the American landscape into a 
more beautiful, useful, and productive land. In the Capital Forest area near 
Olympia. Wash., CCC members reforested ^0,000 acres of land at a cost of 
S270,000. In 1981, the timber value of the 45-year-old trees was estimated 
conservatively at S630,000,0Ol 



The Civilian Consetyation Corps of the 1930s is the best- 
known example of the away-from-home type of national 
service. From 1933 to 1942, a total of three million young 
men transformed the American landscape into a more 
beautiful, useful, and productive land. 



The latest example of the educational entitlement for youth service 
participants is a private sector initiative launched at Prown University in 
1982. Under the National Service Scholarship Program funded by a one 
million dollar grant from the C. V. Starr Foundation, 13 students wcie 
awarded $1,00() to S2,0(X) scholarships for having contributed a significant 
amount of time to voluntary public service. 

Two FinuRi:s for Nahonal SkrmcI': 

The merits of national youth service are sufficient to justify its immedi- 
ate establishment. The President should draw attention to national needs such 
as taking care of the very young and the very old, catching up with the 
conservation work that has been piling up since the days of the CCC. helping 
to rebuild the nation's infrastructure, and being prepared to defend the nation 
in the armed services. He should invite young people to volunteer to meet 
these ne?ds. assuring to all who do u decent stipend and financial credits for 
funher education and training. 
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I he Congress should appropriate sufficieni funds to uormit the gradual 
buildup of civilian service, from IO(),{KK) participants at the end of the first 
year, to an estimated plateau enrollment of one nnliion persons three years 
later. In 1983 dollars, the cost per work year would be $8,000 and the 
sol aside for national service scholarships would be another $2,(K)0 per wo^k 
year. The program should be initiated by competitive grants to cities, states, 
counties, and selected coalitions. Various a.ssumptions would be tested during 
the early years to permit an efficient operation when youth service reaches 
full si/e. 



The Congress should appropriate sufficient funds to per- 
mit the gradual buildup of civilian service, from 100,000 
participants at the end of the first year, to an estimated 
plateau enrollment of one million persons three years 
later. 



II civilian youth service is not adopted on its merits, it may arrive 
through the side door in the event the draft is reinstated. The draft law 
requires that conscientious objectors perform two years of civilian service 
contributing to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest, lo 
(lualily as a conscientious objector, a young man would have to convince his 
diaft board of his objection to participation in war. 

This was a relatively easy determination to make during World War 11, 
the Korean War, and most of the Vietnam War because the objection had t() 
bo based on the person^ religious beliefs. Conscientious objector status was 
assigned almost automatically to Mennonites, Quakers, and Church of the 
Brethren members. The testimony of a pastor, priest, or rabbi could convince 
the (halt board that a young Methodist, Catholic, or Jew deserved to be a 
conscientious objector. 

'Ihe l(),(HH) volunteers who comprise the local draft boards that were 
reconstituted last year would have a much more difficult time deciding among 
those chiiming to be conscientious objectors in the future. If the draft were 
reinstated today, young men could claim con.scientious r' ctor status on 
religi()us, moral, or ethical grounds. Neither church men., ^^rship nor g(H)d 
behavior would be required of conscientious objector applicants. The mere 
assertion of onc\s moral or ethical beliefs in opposition to war could result in 
a local dralt board awarding him con.scientious objector status. 

What could happen in the United States is revealed by the situation that 
o\i ts in West (Jcrmany today. The basis for conscientious objection is found 
in the West Cjerinan Constitution: **No one may be compelled against his 
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conscience to render war service involving the use ot arms." The great 
majority of young men who apply for conscientious objector styrus receive it. 
Currently, some 35,000 conscientious objectors are performing alternative 
service, and a reported 100,000 others have made application for con- 
scientious objector status. These figures compare with approximately 
230,000 conscripts in the armed services. 



The young man forced to make a decision may not make it 
in the my the law intended. The civilian service options in 
West Germany are perceived by some young men as more 
useful and more interesting than the armed forces. 



The alternative service options open to West Germans include overseas 
service, disaster relief service on a part-time basis for a 10-year period, and 
full-time domestic civilian service for a period of 16 months. The period for 
conscripts is 15 months plus a reserve obligation. Most of the young men in 
alternative service are in full-time civilian service, working in such places as 
hospitals, nursing homes, orphanages, and homes for the aged, handicapped, 
and mental'.y retarded. Altem.i'iive service official ^ fanz Strube said in 1980 
that, **civilian service was becoming so important that there would be public 
pressure to continue it if conscription were ended." 



The nation that tells its young people they are not needed 
except in time of war; that denies valued services to the 
very old, the very young, and the disabled when such 
services are readily available; that fails to conserve its 
natural resources, not from ignorance but from some 
vague economic construct, is a nation that is failing to 
meet its responsibility to the future. 



Whether in West Germany or the United States, the problem of assessing 
someone else's most personal attribute — his conscientious beliefs — is not the 
only factor making conscientious objection a sticky public policy. The yo:mg 
man forced to make a decision may not make it in the way the law intended. 
The civilian service options in West Germany are perceived by some young 
men as more useful and more interesting than the armed torces. 

Draft counselors in the United States report that some young men arc 
much more interested in the consequences of the conscientious objector 
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The Case for National Service 

The legislative history of national service suggests that one cannot suc- 
cessfully make the case for national civilian service independent of its relation- 
ship to the draft and military service. Still, it is worth a try. I would like to approach 
this point by drawing an analogy that may be far removed in time, but not in 
principle. 

Let us go back several generations, to a time when there were only a handful 
of colleges in this country, and suppose none had been added since that time. 
We can be sure there would be advocates of a major higher education Initiative. 
These advocates would say that the United States needs more higher education 
to strengthen its economy and improve its technology for both peaceful and 
military purposes. They would also contend that young people would benefit from 
higher education by having the potential to attain higher living standards and 
greater appreciation of art and literature. 

The advocates would disagree on a number of points. Some would call for a 
major federal initiative: others would say tfiat the private sector should lead the 
way. Some would recommend a series of large institutions with 25,000 students 
each; others would argue for limiting enrollment to 1,000 students per institution. 
Some would say that the higher education sysJem should be set up without 
reference to the draft; some would argue for student deferments or exemptions; 
others would require all students to spend a year or more in military training and 
service. 

Common to all higher education advocates, howover, would be an insis- 
tence on the promise of higher education. Together with already existing oppor- 
tunities for military service and civilian employment, they would ask that higher 
education become a cornerstone of the nation's youth policy. 

The analogy with national service is a strong one. Han/ard and Yale were to 
higher education what the Peace Corps and VISTA are to national service. 

Just as broad opportunities for higher education have benefited both the 
nation and the students, so do the nation as a whole, as well as the youthful 
participants, stand to benefit from national service. Like higher education, 
national service needs to be examined not as an adjunct to military sen/ice, but 
as a cornerstone of our unwritten youth policy. 



clioicc than in the religious, moral, or ethical basij **or it. If the draft were 
reinstated, particularly during peace tinie» young men might come to view the 
conscientious objection provision in the draft law as a way to choose a 
preferred form of service. 

I^WtNC llli: GROtlNinVORK 

The groundwork is being laid for the foilhcoming debate about national 
youth service. Presidential candidates Reubin Askew and Aian Cranston are 
advocating comprehensive national service opportunities for young people. 
Rep. Hdward Roybal has sub nitted legislation for a Civilian Conservation 
Corps II. in which young people doing conservation work for two years 
would be exempt from military service during peace time. 
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Sen. Paul Tsongas and Rep. Leon Paneiia have proposed legislation that 
would establish a presidential commission to study national service. Panetta 
said earlier this year that he is optimistic on the prospects for quick action. 

The moral issue is more fundamental than the political one. The nation 
that tells its young people they are not needed except in time of war; that 
denies valued services to the very old, the very youngs and the disabled when 
such services are readily avaiiabie: that fails to conserve its natural resources, 
not from ignorance but from some vague economic construct, is a nation that 
is failing to meet its responsibility to the future. 

I am convinced from the young people I meet and from the extensive 
data in existence thai young people are ready and willing to meet their share 
of Ihis future responsibility. 



Ebcrly. Donald J. **An Aclion-Leaming Program Thai Provides a Change.'* SASSP Bullettn, 
March 1974. 

James. William. "The Moral Equivalent ot War." Inicmaiional Concihaiion. No. 224. 

Worcester. Mass.: Carnegie Endowmeni tor Imcmaiional Peace. November 1926. 
Sherraden. Michael W.. and Eberly. Donald J. Sanonal Semve: Soaal, Economic and 

Military Impacts. Pergamon Press* 1982. 

[Reprinted by permission of NASSP Bulletin. ] 
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The Differential Effect of National Service on Women 



Donald J. Eberly 
National Service Secretariat 



[Reprinted fro-n women in the United states Armed 
Forces: Progress and Barriers in the 1980s by per- 
mission of the Inter-University Seminar on Armed 
Forces and Soriet* . ] 

Only in recent years have national service proposals 
included women on an equal footing with men. In the 
most favored national service program an estimated 
600,000 women and 400,000 men would be performing 
civilian service at any time. Such a program would 
have two major impacts: (1) a significant contribu- 
tion to meeting the needs of the very old, the very 
young and other areas of national importance, and (2) 
a substantial reduction in youth unemployment accom- 
panied by m.Jor gains in work experience and careei 
exploration. There would be some reduction in the 
number of young women in poverty and, in the long 
run, an increase in the number of young women attend- 
ing college. Female enlistments in the All Volunteer 
Forces would remain essentially unchanged. 

It is now generally accepted that if the United 
States establishes a national service program, women 
will be included, it was not always so. William 
James, in his 1906 "Moral Equivalent of War" speech 
at Stanford University, limited participation in 
national service to young men. 

The United States started two large scale youth 
service programs in the 1930s; the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps was limited to young men, the National 
Youth Administration - whose participants lived at 
home - offered jobs to both young men and young 



By the time two small youth service programs, the 
Peace Corps and VISTA, were created in the 1960s, the 
principle of female participation was firmly estab- 
lished. However, the national service proposals of 
the time tended to treat men and women differently as 
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most such proposals addressed the military draft then 
in effect. Typically, the proposals suggested that 
young men could meet their service obligation by per- 
forming two years of civilian service, while young 
women would be admitted to civilian service as volun- 
teers and might serve for only one year. 

The National Council of Women of the United 
States claims to have convened the first conference 
to concentrate on the role of women in national ser- 
vice in 1967. Seventy-five women, including educa- 
tors, sociologists, civil libertarians, religious 
leaders, veterans and pacifists, met for three days 
to examine national service issues. By unanimous 
vote, they reached the following conclusions: 

1. It was agreed that some form of national 
service for men and women 

[a] would be of benefit to the nation 

[b] would have special values for the 
individual 

[c] would strengthen rather than weaken family 
structures 

[d] and would be a desirable national goal . 

2. It was agreed that while compulsory national 
service might be a necessity in a wartime 
emergency, the development of peacetime na- 
tional service should be a voluntary privilege 
and opportunity , offered to all citizens. 

In 1969, Seventeen magazine did a survey of teen- 
age females and found that one in three favored a 
compulsory service program for women, nine out of ten 
jLavored a voluntary national service program for men 
and women, and two out of three respondents wou^d 
personally volunteer to serve in such a program. 

In 1970, I attempted to gauge the likely effect 
of national service on young people. Among other 
things, I concluded that youth unemployment would 
fall 64% and the marriage rate for 18-21 year old 
women would fall 7% as some would postpone marriagtf ^ 
in order to spend a year or two in national service. 

The effect of national service on women would 
depend on the type and size of national service. The 
national service model used in this paper is the one 
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favored by most people, according to nationwide 
polls, and the one closest to the type of national 
service that has emerged from several national ser- 
vice study groups in recent years. Its generic name 
is universal voluntary national service (UVNS). 

UVNS would offer service opportunities to all 18- 
24 year olds. Thdre would be a build-up period of 
three years, to permit needs to be translated into 
UVNS openings and to permit orderly administrative 
development. The All-Volunteer Force would continue 
on the assumption that the loss of enlistees to civ- 
ilian service would be offset by increased enlist-* 
ments due to a stronger service ethic resulting from 
the national service program. Should a military draft 
be reinstated , UVNS veterans would bear the same 
relationship to it as military veterans. 

Civilian service participants would receive e 
stipend and medical benefits equivalent to the mini- 
mum wage. In addition, those who complete a full year 
of civilian service would receive an education and 
training entitlement of one year for every year of 
service. In order to help insure that participants 
are well utilized, sponsoring organizations would 
provide training , supervision and a cash payment 
equal to five percent of the minimum wage. The annual 
cost to the federal government , including an educa- 
tional set aside, would be $10,500. UVNS participants 
would not replace regular employees. 

Various studies and national service test prog- 
rams suggest a steady state enrollment in civilian 
youth service of about one in every four young 
people, with 60% of the enrollees being female. At 
any one time, there would be 600,000 female partici- 
pants in a total enrollment of one million. 

Although the data in this paper are not taken 
from a single time period, they are adequate to show 
the likely effect of a national youth service program 
in several important areas. Unless othe^Tvise indi- 
cated, it is assumed that UVNS has boen in effect for 
at least three years and has reached its steady state 
enrollment of one million. 
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The service needs of society are many and varied. 
Various surveys as well as extrapolations from na- 
tional service pilot projects suggest a need for at 
least two million, and more likely three to four 
million persons working ^n the kinds of service jobs 
that young people can do* An analysis of these 
studies and experiments suggests the distribution of 
national service participants given in Table I, The 
actual activity profile would be determined by the 
interaction of the work needing to be done and the 
preference of the participants . 

Employment 

The January employment profile of 18-^24 year old 
females was as follows: 

Number Unemployed 
(Thousands) Rate 

In Civilian labor force 

Employed 8, 180 

Unemployed 1,410 14.5% 

Not in Civilian labor force 5,236 

In ACTION'S national service test program in 
Seattle in 1973, 7 out of 10 participants were un- 
employed and looking for work while about 15% were 
employed, generally in jobs in the secondary labor 
force. The remainder came from outside the labor 
force. ^ Ve/3 these same proportions, the direct im- 
pact lu national service on youth female employment 
would be as follows: 

Numoer Unemployed 
(Thousands) Rate 

In Civilian labor force 

Employed 8,690 

Unemployed 990 10.2% 

Not in Civilian labor force 5,146 
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TASLE I 

Estimated Activity Profile of Civilian Service* 
Participants by End of Third Year of UVNS* 



(Number in Thousands ) 



Position: 


Female 


Hale 


Total 


Literacy aides 


30 


20 


50 


Tutors 


100 


55 


155 


Teacher aides 


60 


35 


95 


Health aides 


40 


20 


60 


Mental health aides 


10 


10 


20 


Nursing home aides 


40 


10 


50 


Geriatric aides 


50 


20 


70 


Conservation aides 


60 


80 


140 


Anti-pollution aides 


20 


25 


45 


Beautif ication aides 


20 


25 


45 


Recreation aides 


20 


20 


40 


Day care aides 


60 


10 


70 


Prison aides 


5 


5 


10 


Police aides 


10 


15 


25 


Fire aides 


5 


5 


10 


Public work aids 


20 


20 


40 


Library aides 


10 


5 


15 


Other social service aides 


40 


20 


60 


Total 


600 


400 


1,000 



* Estimates derived from writer's experience with 
national service pilot projects and various stud- 
ies, most recently U.S. Department of Labor, 
Assessing Lane Scale Public Job Creation . R&D 
Monograph 67, Washington, DC, 1979. 



The indirect effects of UVNS could reduce un- 
employment even more as the spending power of par- 
ticipants generated a demand for additional workers. 
Also, with guaranteed employment available in UVNS, 
fewer young people could claim that they were active- 
ly seeking work but unable to find it. 

Those participating in UVNS would also benefit 
from a year or more of work experience, would have 
overcome the hurdle of never having had a regular 
job, and would have a basis for career planning and 
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further education. 

While there would be no guarantee of jobs after 
service, the unemployment rate drop in the Seattle 
project from 70% to 18% six months after completion 
of service indicated the differential effect of a 
year of service. 

College Enrollment 

National service has a great influence on those 
who participate. Service in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps or in World War II was seen by some partici- 
pants as ''the best years of our lives.'' Many Peace 
Corps Volunteers compared their experience with col- 
lege, reporting that they learned more from two years 
in the Peace Corps than they had from four years in 
college. 

With UVNS in effect, many college bound young 
people would take the national service detour for a 
year or two, then go to collegia with a better sense 
of what they wanted from higher education. Some would 
drop out of college to enter UVNS. 

There were 3.6 million 18-24 yeaij old females 
enrolled in college in October 1980. Assuming they 
participated in UVNS at the same rate as the general 
population, some 900,000 would be UVNS enrollees at 
some time. In a given steady state year, however, 
colleges would lose no more than 200,000 women to 
national service. Eventually , this number would be 
more than offset by women attending college on the 
National Service GI Bill. During the three year 
transition period, the number of persons entering 
UVNS would be smaller (100,000 the first year and 
300,000 the second) so the college enrollment losses 
would be smaller. 

The peak net loss to higher education would like- 
ly occur in the third year of UVNS, when it might go 
as high as 4%. By the fourth year of UVNS and attain- 
ment of steady state enrollment, net college atten- 
dance would begin to increase as a result of the 
educational motivations generated by a year in UVNS 
and made possible by the GI Bill for National Ser- 
vice. 
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Poverty 



The number and percent of 18''24 year old females 
livij^g below the poverty level in 1979 is given be- 
low: 

Numbers Percent 
Race (Thousands) of Cohort 

White 1^261 10.3 

Black 665 34.3 

Spanish Origin 230 24.2 



Total 1,975 13.7 

National service would draw disproportionately 
from the poverty population, with an estimated 33\ of 
participants being below the poverty line at the time 
of entry, with 600,000 female participants, some 
198,000 would be below the poverty level. Assuming 
they were distributed in the same proportion as the 
female youth of 1979, and that they would not be in 
poverty while in national service, the respective 
poverty groups would be reduced approximately 10%. 
The figures below indicate the likely participation 
in national service. 

Numbers Percent 
Rsice (Thousands) of Cohort 

White 126 1.0 

Black 66 3.4 

Spanish Origin 23 2.4 

Total 198 1.4 

A recent Census Bureau report states that 70% to 
80% of female-keaded non-white families with children 
were living in poverty in 1982. Among white teen- 
agers, the rate of out of wedlock births more than 
doubled from 1962-1977 while for black teenagers, 
with^^igher absolute rates, the rate increased about 
16%. It would be of particular interest to deter- 
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mine the extent to which participation in UVNS might 
replace giving births as a rite of passage for young 
unmarried women . 



Armed ^oi 

The Pentagon reports an enrollment of 111,000 
women aged 18-24 on active duty in 1982, or about 
0.7% of this female age cohort. The Youth Atti- 
tude Tracking Study, 1982 suggests that young women 
are motivated to enlist by such factors as job em- 
ployment, money for education, level of income, 
equality of pay and opporti^^ity for men and women, 
and serving one's country. 

There is little reason to suggest that UVNS would 
have a significant effect on female enlistments in 
the All-Volunteer Force. Given the enlistment stan- 
dards, the training and experience opportunities , the 
benefits package, and the preferences of female en- 
listees, most who enter the Armed Forces could be 
expected to do so even with UVNS. 

Summary 

The differential impact of national service on 
women would be most pronounced in the area of unem- 
ployment, with an estimated 30% of the unempl'^^ed 18- 
24 year old females entering national service. 

National service would reduce the number of young 
women living in poverty and would temporarily reduce 
the number attending college. After a few years, 
however, the latter number would rise as those who 
had been in national service utilized their GI Bill 
for National Service. 

In the absence of research findings to suggest 
either increased or decreased participation by women 
in the Armed Forces, it is assumed that they would 
continue to comprise about 9% of the active duty 
forces . 

In other areas of interest, such as the voting 
rate., arrest rate and incarceration rate, there is 
insufficient evidence to suggest a particular efiect 
of national service. 
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On either side of the coin, it is clear that 
young women in national service would have a differ^ 
ential impact on national needs. In such fields as 
education, conservation, health and day care, the 
youthful participants would contribute significantly 
to individuals most in need and in so doing, help 
meet important national needs. 

A program of national youth service would cause a 
distinct shift away from unemployment and poverty 
toward useful jobs, work experience, career develop- 
ment and enhanced educational opportunities. In the 
process, the nation and its neediest people would 
benefit from the help the 600,000 young women would 
give them. 
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National Service in the 1990' s 

Donald Eberly 

fPublished in Monograph on Youth in the 1990' 
Issue No. 1, August 1986. Reprinted by permission.] 

If we can first know where we are and whither we are 
tending? we could better Judge what to do and how to 
do it. 

Abraham Lincoln 

The greatest strength and the greatest weakness of 
national service are found in the sanie place: its 
multi-dimensional nature. A sociologist views na- 
tional service as a rite of passage from adolescence 
to adulthood . A patriot sees it as a training ground 
for building good citizens and national unity. An 
anti-poverty worker considers national service prim- 
arily as a service delivery program to the poor and 
needy. A manpower expert looks at national service as 
a way to facilitate the transition of young people 
from school to work. An inner-city resident hopes 
national service will reduce the incidence of neigh- 
borhood crime, poverty, drug abuse and unemployment. 
An educator believes national service will provide 
the experiential education needed to counterbalance 
the years of largely passive education received by 
students in the classroom. An employer welcomes na- 
tional service as an initiative that will yield good 
work habits, thereby reducing the risk in hiring 
young employees. A conservationist views national 
service as a source of labour that can restore the 
forests and wilderness areas to their condition of a 
century ago. With this formidable array of outcomes, 
all of which can be found in broad-based youth ser- 
vice programs in varying degrees, one may wonder why 
such countries as Canada and the United States did 
not long ago join national service with education as 
cornerstones of their youth policies. 

A big part of the answer lies in the same abundance 
of outcomes. Whenever I give a talk about national 
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service, the first question almost invariably is, 
^What are you really trying to do, help the needy or 
give young people work experience? . . . Develop good 
citizens or solve literacy problems?^ There seems to 
be a preference, among legislators and the public 
alike, to solve problems along only one dimension at 
a time. 

A former employer of mine ran into the same problem 
in Nigeria in the early 1950* s. S.O. Awokoya had just 
been named Minister of Education for Nigerians West- 
ern Region. With great hope, he introduced a legisla- 
tive package of sweeping educational reforms, from 
universal primary education to adult education, voca- 
tional education, teacher training and the creation 
of new universities. Nothing happened. The next year, 
he introduced only universal primary education and 
saw it passed. In the succeeding years of the decade, 
at the rate of about one item per year, virtually the 
entire original package had been enacted. 

Accepting the reality of step-by-step progress, why 
not adopt the same technique for national service? 
Begin, iet's say, with a conservation corps. Then 
start an overseas service program for young people. 
Next, go with a domestic youth service corps. 

Both Canada and the United States have already tried 
this process. There were conservation programs in the 
1930* s; the Peace Corps and Canadian University Ser- 
vice Overseas (CUSO), began in the early 1960*s, and 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) and the 
Company of Young Canadians (CYC) were introduced in 
the mid 1960's. 

Where are they now? The conservation programs expired 
with the onset of World War II. The Peace Corps and 
CUSO have survived, albeit with magnitudes dwarfed by 
reputations: the Peace Corps now has 6,000 volunteers 
and CUSO, 1,000. VISTA, with a nationwide enrollment 
of 2,000 volunteers , barely survives; Katimavik, a 
domestic youth service successor to CYC, had its gov- 
ernment funding terminated this year (1986). 
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These figures are minuscnle compared with the poten- 
tial of national service. Those of us who advocate a 
universal right to serve, project a steady-state en-^ 
rollment in civilian service of approximately one 
million persons in the United States, and 100,000 in 
Canada. Mandatory service for all young people would 
enroll three times these numbers in civilian service. 

To date, then, the step-by-step approach to national 
service has not worked. Still, it has left a legacy 
of important lessons for the future of national ser- 
vice. These are the major lessons of the United 
States programs: 

1. The Civilian Conseriation Corps taught us 
that the government could organize and manage a 
large, residential , effective youth service program. 

2. The Gl Bill for Education revealed the value 
of a service interlude in whetting the appetite for 
further education among all classes of young people. 

3. The Peace Corps has demonstrated that young 
people can be trusted to do important work elsewhere 
than in the Armed Forces, and has reinforced the 
linkage between a service experience and a strong 
desire for further education. 

4. VISTA has demonstrat^^d that young people can 
serve effectively at home as well as in the forest or 
overseas, and that poor people are willing to serve 
as volunteers on subsistence stipe.ids. 

The Program for Local Service (PLS), a national ser- 
vice test project conducted by the federal ACTION agen- 
cy in the mid'1970's, demonstrated the feasibility of 
a large-scale, non-residential youth service program. 
It also showed that youth service could be integrated 
with the community at large, in the Washington Ser- 
vice Corps, a 1980' s version of PLS, the sponsor's 
contribution is now 750 dollars for six months of 
service. In addition to the sponsoring organization, 
this contribution has come from unions, businesses 
and professional associations. 

PLS and other youth service initiatives have shown 
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that, properly designed, youth service will attract 
young people from all walks of life; it will produce 
services worth more than the cost; and participants 
will benefit from work experience, career explora^ 
tion, self-confidence, civic pride, increased em- 
ployability and greater awareness of the needs of 
others. Finally, studies and experimentation have 
demonstrated that there is plenty of important work 
for young people to tackle, and that a build-up over 
several years is necessary . 

This is a formidable set of outcomes. It suggests two 
points for the future of national service. First, 
enough is known about the concept and its application 
to enable a nation to move forward confidently with 
national service. Second, some way must be found to 
make presentable the multi-dimensional nature of 
national service. 

A Profile of Benefits 

An attempt to analyze the full range of outcomes of 
youth programs was made in the 1970' s, when I was 
ACTION'S representative on the Interagency Panel for 
Research and Development on Adolescence. Its members 
included persons from the Department of Labour; 
Health, Education and Welfare, and other federal 
agencies dealing with young people. My major effort, 
almost totally in vain, was to convince member agen- 
cies to look at the total impact of their programs. 
If this were done, they could be compared with one 
another. A few examples will illustrate the compara- 
tive analysis that could be made. 

The Peace Corps and VISTA are volunteer programs with 
an emphasis on the accomplishment of useful services. 
Yet, I have talked with Peace Corps and VISTA Volun- 
teers who joined because it W'^s the best job — and in 
a few cases, the only job — they could get. It is 
also clear that the volunteer service experience 
plays a major role in career decisions , and the ex'^ 
perience is sometimes a factor in securing a job. 
Thus, the Peace Corps and VISTA are, to some extent. 
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job programs. It would be useful to quantify their 
effectiveness as job prograrm. 



The Job Corps is a training program for the poor and 
disadvantaged. But it is also a service program. 
Young people serving in Job Corps Conservation Cen- 
ters contributed tens of millions of dollars worth of 
conservation service as an integral part of their 
training. Those in urban centers have built furniture 
and toys for day care centers and have done many 
other such things, sometimes as part of their train- 
ing and sometimes as volunteers on the'.r own time. 
Here again, it would be good to know the annual value 
of such services. 

While the kind of assessment proposed would reveal 
the bonuses provided by some youth programs, it would 
reveal deficiencies in others. For example, the Col- 
lege Work-Study Program (CWSP) was supposed to put 
college students to work serving people living in 
poverty. Instead, the Program was captured by the 
colleges with the result that at no time in its 
twenty year history has there been a record of more 
than 15% of CWSP students serving off-campus. The net 
effect has been that colleges benefited at the ex- 
pense of poor people and of students eligible for 
CWSP. 

The proposed analysis remains to be done. As a goad 
to researchers and those who finance them, I am going 
to postulate a set of benefits resulting from youth 
service programs. Then, I shall estimate the value of 
these benefits in four programs. The results will 
illustrate how youth service programs may be justi- 
fied economically, the ideal funding profiles for 
given programs, and the ways in which such programs 
can be shaped to yield the desired results. 

This construct assumes that the benefits of a youth 
service program accrue to six persons or entities; 
namely, the participant, the sponsor, the community, 
future employers of the participant, educational in- 
terests and the nation. Each is defined in some 




detail because of the various ways benefits could be 
allocated. For example, some would separate the in- 
dividual service recipient from the sponsor because 
this benefit is so important. I have merged them in 
order to simplify the process of evaluation. 

The participant benefits in a multitude of ways. 
Direct benefits include stipends, medical care, 
training, life insurance and end-of -service scholar- 
ships or allowances. Other benefits are more in- 
direct. They include the satisfaction of helping 
others, improved problem-solving ability, exploration 
of possible careers, employability , and a measure of 
success in making the transitions from school to work 
and from adolescence to adulthood. These benefits 
will be a result of the interaction between that 
participant and the service experience, and tne pro- 
file of such benefits will be unique to each par- 
ticipant . 

Benefits to the sponsor are composed of those re- 
ceived by clients of national service participants . 
However, such benefits are difficult to measure in 
human service programs, and virtually impossible in 
conservation programs. The task of measuring such 
benefits is facilitated by asking the question; How 
much money would the sponsor have needed to accomp- 
lish the services performed by the national service 
participant? This approach to benefit analysis per- 
mits comparisons of very different kinds of services, 
from planting trees to teaching people to read and 
write. 

The community is defined as the neighborhood , city, 
county, province and state. Benefits include such 
things as lower expenditures for the welfare, police, 
and fire departments. Sometimes the community will 
also be the sponsor and it will be necessary to 
differentiate the benefits between the two. Take the 
example of a participant who serves as a fire depart- 
ment aide, teaching fire safety to school children. 
Consider the instructional value (e.g., fewer fires 
and fire alarms by the students) as a benefit to the 
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sponsor, and the savings (e.g., the participant goes 
off the welfare rolls and doesn't commit two crimes) 
as a benefit to the community . 

Future employers benefit from the good work habits 
and skills acquirp^ by national service participants. 
Such employers can reduce their training expenditures 
and losses from the turnover of employees and, in 
some situations, their recruitment costs as well. 

Students benefit from the mostly experiential learn- 
ing acquired during national service. This learning 
makes them better students and gives them a better 
sense of what they want from formal education. This 
phenomenon was most noticeable in the years following 
World War II, when millions of ex-servicemen flooded 
campuses and proved themselves the best students 
ever. In the same vein, one might expect increased 
numbers of young people seeking further education. 
However, this benefit would be offset somewhat by the 
decisions of some young people to forego higher edu- 
cation for a period of national service. 

Benefits to the nation, although hard to measure, are 
significant . The country that provides constructive 
opportunities to young people will reap the reward in 
the decades to come. The national service experience 
will give participants an investment in their coun- 
try. Just as loyalties develop from investments in 
families, churches and colleges, so will those with 
an investment in the country become its best stew- 
ards. Sometimes, the national interest is served in 
specialized ways. For example, Nigeria, whose borders 
were drawn 100 years ago in Berlin without regard to 
tribal groupings, assigns its National Youth Service 
Corps members to serve in states well removed from 
the states in which they grew up. 

While the participant, sponsor, community and nation 
are easy to identify, the future employers and educa- 
tional interests are not, A good way to involve 
future employers is to invite profit-making concerns 
to involve themselves in ;iational service in several 
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ways, such as the lending of staff members for par-- 
ticipant training and seminars, sharing the added 
costs of national service sponsors, and creating a 
non-profit entity tc administer a service program 
eligible for youth service participants. This ap- 
proach will result in a self-fulfilling prophecy as 
those concerns which involve themselves in national 
service become the ones who attract participants as 
employees and enhance their public image in the 
process. 

One of the best ways to tap into educational inter- 
ests is to direct su :h money to education and train- 
ing entitlements for national service participants. 
As examples, the United States Congress could divert 
some of its money for educational loans (it costs the 
United States government just over a billion dollars 
in 1985 to cover defaults on loan repayments) to a 
new G.I. Bill for National Service; the annual col- 
le.^ ' alumi:i drive could include a new option for 
donations, A^amely, scholarships for persons complet- 
ing national service; states and provinces could 
establish scholarships for their residents, and com- 
panies and individuals could create scholarships in 
their names. 

An estimated allocation of benefits for Katimavik 
(discontinued in spring, 1986), the Program for Local 
Service, the New York City Volunteer Corps and the 
California Conservation Corps is given i^i Table 1. 
The estimates reflect my view of PLS and the Califor- 
nia Corps as emphasizing the delivery of services ; 
Katimavik focusing on youth development and nation- 
building, and the New York City program having a 
greater community impact than the others. These var- 
iations are to be expected. The programs were de- 
signed to yield different sets oir' benefits. 

To the extent the matrix reflects reality, it sug- 
gests some fairly significant observations. The high 
yield to the participant in each of the programs 
justifies the less than prevailing wage stipend in 
each of them. The high returns to the sponsor in the 
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Table It National Allocation of Benefits 
In Selected Youth Service Programs* 



Benef ''claries 



Value of benefits 
(1983 Cdn $ Thousands) 



Katimavik 



PLS 



NYCVC 



CACC 



Participant 

Sponsor 

Community 

Future employers 

Educational interests 

Nation 



24 
6 
4 
3 
4 
9 



17 
17 
2 
6 
3 
3 



16 
15 
7 
3 
4 
5 



17 
16 
4 
3 
5 
5 



Total 



30 



30 



30 



30 



* With no regard for equalizing total benefits, no 
program in my first set of estimates was valued more 
than lOX higher or lower than any other program. I 
then decided to normalize the total benefits in order 
to focus attention on the several beneficiaries. 

three United States programs justify a substantial 
sponsor contribution. Similarly , we can conclude that 
New York City should pay a higher proportion of 
program costs than the communities served in the 
other programs. 

A more elaborate analysis would reveal the fine 
structure of benefits within each program. Benefits 
to individual participants might range from 1,000 
dollars to 100,000 dollars or more. Benefits to in- 
dividual sponsors might be as low as zero and as high 
as 50,000 dollars. This kind of analysis could be 
used to check on the egalitarian nature of national 
service. Major benefits to poor and disadvantaged 
participants would include learning to read and 
write, gaining a high school equivalency diploma and 
acquiring habits necessary to holding a job. One 
would hypothesize that these benefits would be more 
highly valued than those — such as career exploration 
and increased awareness of the needs of others — that 
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would accrue as primary benefits to more privileged 
participants. At the same time, one would expect the 
latter to contribute a higher value of services than 
the former. If these hypotheses are proven to be 
true, then national service would be shown to produce 
results that are highly valued in a democratic 
society, and do so with dignity. 

This kind of benefit analysis can also be used in 
designing a youth service program. To the extent that 
areas such as conservation, day care and assistance 
to the elderly are to be served, then the same areas 
should be tapped for support. For example, sponsors 
of conservation projects might be supported by a 
federal department of forestry, the Sierra Club, and 
a local gardening club. If the emphasis is to be on 
employability or experiential education, then future 
employers or educational interests would provide 
substantial support. 

The allocation of resources in national service will 
never be in exact proportion to its benefits, but an 
attempt at such allocation is needed to maintain the 
integrity of the concept. One cause of the downfall 
of the United States War on Poverty was that the 
community action agencies were funded by the federal 
government and therefore, paid more attention to the 
federal government than to elected and other estab^ 
lished leaders in the community. If youzi} service is 
totally funded by cities, let us say, a politically 
ambitious director might decide it is important for 
all youth service participants to attend the ^Direct- 
or's Lecture'' every Monday morning. The participants 
will come because they know who pays them and the 
sponsors will not have much to say because they have 
little or no investment in the program. However, 
sponsors who were putting up 25% of participant sti- 
pends would have plenty to say about it. It would not 
matter whether it was their own money, that of a 
friendly business or labour union, or money from the 
federal government. It would be money earmarked for a 
special purpose, such as literacy or housing, and the 
money would soon dry up if it was not being used for 
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Extrapolations or Discontinuities? 



The logical course for national service during the 
1990' s would be an evolutionary one. Whether Canada, 
the United States, or elsewhere, youth programs would 
be subjected to the kind of analysis outlined above. 
The results would be given to the public and the 
policy makers who would then apply their collective 
value system to the findings. One country might de- 
cide to emphasize a particular service area, such as 
the care of senior citizens or battling acid rain on 
all fronts; another might focus on the educational 
value of the service experience; a third country 
might emphasize youth development and take Katimavik 
as its model. In the United States, the few dozen 
state and local youth service programs might grow to 
several hundred and generate sufficient political 
pressure to bring in the federal government as a 
financial partner. 

The trouble is, history does not proceed logically. 
External events get in the way. Who can tell what 
they will be? The United States might decide that its 
volunteer army is too expensive and revert to the 
peacetime draft. If this happens. Congress might 
choose a form of national service that requires all 
young men and women to register but permits them to 
opt for either civilian or military service, con- 
scripting persons only to meet shortfalls in military 
quotas. It is also quite possible that some countries 
will decide they cannot afford the rapidly increasing 
number of able, retired but idle persons. Jn the 
1990' s, it may be a National Senior Service Corps 
that offers the elderly a chance to serve in large 
numbers. 



Whether national service in the 1990' s proves to be a 
logical extension of youth service initiatives of the 
past 50 years, whether it is shaped primarily by 
other forces already on the horizon, or whether it is 
helped or hindered by events no one is predicting , 
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this much is clear: young people and those they would 
serve can only be helped by the kind of analysis and 
synthesj.s suggested earlier. Experience with youth 
service programs combined with informed discussion of 
their likely outcomes within the framework of nation-- 
al priorities will provide the foundation for 
sensible decisions • 

Back to the Future 

Those who see the promise of national service should 
also remain alert to its potential for becoming a 
moral equivalent of war. In the absence of a hot war, 
this aspect of national service has been neglected in 
recent years in favor of such current issues as youth 
unemployment and the lack of experiential education. 
Still, ^The Moral Equivalent of War'' by William James 
remains the most evocative work on national service. 

James declared himself a pacifist and then proceeded 
to call for the adoption of such military character- 
istics as intrepidity , contempt of softness and sur- 
render of private interest. He said that failure to 
acknowledge the enduring nature of these attributes 
had been the fatal flaw in the work of his fellow 
pacifists. James then described his proposal to pre- 
serve such virtues without waging war. The moral 
equivalent of war would come about by conscripting 
young people to do the work of society that was 
risky, tough, and unpleasant, yet important and re- 
warding. By so doing, James (1926) said: 

the military ideals of hardihood and discipline would 
be wrought into the growing fibre of the people; no 
one would remain blind as the luxurious classes now 
are blind^ to man*s relations to the globe he lives 
on, and to the permanently sour and hard foundations 
of his higher life. 

Does James* analysis and synthesis apply to the 
1990's and the 21st Century? Inasmuch as injuries, 
stemming primarily from drunken driving and social 
violence, are the leading killers of young people in 
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the United States (1985), it appears that his analy- 
sis retains its validity. To determine if his answer 
is correct, it will be necessary to examine the 
effects of youth service on youthful participants. 

For young people, the issue is whether they find 
youth service a sufficient outlet for their needs for 
discipline , tough assignments , risk-taking and the 
other attributes described by James. Among the major 
manifestations of risk-taking by young people in the 
1980* s are alcohol and drug abuse, careless and 
drunken driving, unwanted pregnancies and sexually 
transmitted diseases. Examining the prevalence of 
such activities among a youth service group and a 
control group would provide important evidence. It 
would also be informative to compare participant 
behavior in a youth service program having strong 
discipline and tough assignments with one that is 
relatively undisciplined. One would hypothesize from 
reading James that the latter group would have a 
stronger proclivity to destructive forms of energy 
release. James attributed the martial character to 
the male of the species; one might analyze the data 
to determine whether there are differences between 
men and women in this regard and, if so, where they 
lie. 

For nations, the question is whether commitment can 
replace the tokenism of the present. A recent survey 
by the National Service Secretariat (1985) showed 
only one 18-24 year old in full time civilian service 
(e.g. Peace Corps, VISTA, New York City Volunteer 
Corps) in the United States for every 168 persons of 
the same age on active duty with the armed forces. 
The margin narrows in Canada, where there was only 
one Katimavik participant for every 25 young people 
under arms. After 15 years of existence , the United 
Nations Volunteers, which fields multi-national teams 
to work on developmental projects, has about 1,000 
participants . Nowhere does understanding flourish 
better than in settings where people of different 
backgrounds join in common endeavor. International 
service projects offer such opportunities. Bold and 
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:magixiative leadership is needed to organize them on 
a scale that makes a difference. The challenge re- 
mains The promise of national service, and interna-- 
tional service, is yet to be realized. 



The multi'-i!!:ime:'^sional nature of national service is 
at once its bane and its purpose. Although there are 
several possible paths to national service, they are 
dependent in varying degrees on crises or political 
inclinations. Those who perceive the promise of na-- 
tional service and who wish to pursue it in the 
1990*s are advised to recognize the many dimensions 
of national service and to subject them to an 
analytic and synthetic rigor not yet achieved* 
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Youth Policy continues to follow the 
resurgence of interest in National Service, 
Here Donald Eberly, director of the Na- 
tional Service Secretariat and the Coalition 
for National Service, a coalition of public 
interest groups dedicated to the idea of 
national youth service, presents the results 
of a recent survey on existing programs. 

At this writing, five Presidential cindi 
dates have expressed various degrees 
of support for national service and 
the Congress is considering nine national 
service bills, more than ever before. With 
this level of interest in national service, a 
number of questions about it become more 
insistent What kind of woric would they do? 
What kinds of young people would join? 
How much would it cost? Where woukl the 
money come from? 

Given the number and variety of na- 
tional service models that have been pro* 
duced over the years, not all of the projec- 
tions can be right and, given the history of 
results compared to theories, p rh^M none 
of them will be right Thinking that current 
experience could be a useful guide to a 
future national service, the National Serv- 
ice Secretariat in 1984 began to conduct the 
Youth Service Survey* to provide system- 
atic, accurate data on existing programs. 

There were two other reasons for the 
survey. First, we wanted current informa- 
tion to be shared by youth service adminis- 
trators interested in what others are doing, 
by officials considering a youth service for 
their community, and by legislators inter- 
ested in the potential of a national service 
program. 



Second, we realize thai large and sig- 
nificant efforts often start from small begin- 
nings that leave few traces. If national serv- 
ice atuiru the promise many of us share, 
future historians may welcome a set of 
base-line data on its Wginnings. 

Criteria for the survey were shaped by 
the Secretariat's National Service Advisory 
Board. This 2S-member body voted on 
several issues critical to a definition of na- 
tional service. There was some diugree- 
ment tt to the minimum service period 
allowable but otherwise there wu a high 
degree of consensus that service programs 
shouU have the following characteristics: 

• Emphasis on meeting human, social 
or environmental needs; 

• No discriminaiion by race, sex, reli- 
gion or income level; 

• Year round activities; 

• EruoUnient periods of six months or 
longer; 

• Full-time service during the enroll- 
ment period; and 

• No displacement of employees nor 
impairment of existing service contracts. 

In programs meeting these criteria, we 
decided to count only those participants 
who were 18-24, inclusive. Thus, wecoimt 
partial enroUmenU in broad-age programs 
like the ?t$r^ Corps and VISTA; we ex- 
clude those religiously-sponsored service 
programs which impose religious require- 
menu of participanu; and we include one 
criterion thatmightnotbe found in a future 
national service; we count young people in 
programs limited to those who axe unem- 
ployed. 
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Overall enrollment trends are not is 
encouraging as youth service advocates 
would like. The end-of-year enrollment 
levels since (he beginning of the survey 
were as follows: 



Year 

1983 
1984 
198S 
1986 



Total 

enrollment 

4,8S0 

7.100 

7.300 

S.800 



Since these are year-round programs, 
the number of work-years differs little from 
end-of-year enrollments, lliere were S,9S0 
work-years of service performed in 1984. 
6,075 in 198S, and 5,982 in 1986. Although 
one of the programs in the survey, the TV A 
Conservation Work Corps, was discontin- 
ued in 1986. the f^u that other programs 
are coming on line in 1987 and that some 
existing programs are expected to show 
increased enrollments suggest that the 
curve will turn upward in 1987. 

The survey contained only limited 
data on service activities in its first year 
because rqx>rting procedures were so var- 
ied; some reported type of activity (e.g., 
health, housing, literacy), others by age of 
population served (e.g., infants, children, 
youth), and still others by kind of popula- 
tion served (e.g. migrants, refugees, 
women). The information for 1986 is al- 
most totally complete and shows the fol- 
lowing distribution of effort: 



Conservation 
Recreation 
Education 
Environment 
Public worics 
Health 
Agriculture 
Emergency relief 
Economic development 
Infants and children 
Senior citizens 
Energy 

Disabled persons 
Arts and museums 
Food and nutrition 
Literacy 
Employment 
Housing 

Other and not reported 
Total 



No. of 
work-years 
2.190 
842 
440 
232 
221 
218 
206 
191 
177 
137 
99 



91 
90 
74 
70 
70 
67 
44 

522 
5,982 



Males outnumber females almost two 
to one, a fact that is related to the high 
proportion of males in coiu;ervation pro- 
grams. The proportion of minorities in the 
survey is very close to the proportion of 
minorities in At overall population for this 
age group. The Peace Corps accounu for 92 
percent of the college graduates and 21 
percent of total enrollments. Demographic 
data follow: 



Male 


663% 


Female 


33.7% 


Black 


20i% 


Hispanic 


11.0% 


White 


62.0% 


Other 


6.4% 


High school drop-out 


30.6% 


High school grads only 


38.6% 


Some college 


5.7% 


College graduates 


24.1% 


A variety of educational linkages were 



reported by the 17 programs. Eleven of 
them require participants to attend school or 
courses or seminars; seven of them require 
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participants to write about their service 
experiences; the majority are programs 
which accept iUiterate persons or high 
school dropouts which require them to at- 
tend literacy classes or to study for the 
G.E.D. Four programs help to arrange aca- 
demic credit for learning acquired from the 
service experience, and seven programs 
provide or facilitate financial assistance for 
further study. 

The 17 programs reported a total 
budget of $84.07 million in 1986; the Peace 
Coips and other programs accepting per- 
sons outside the 1 8-24 range pro-rated their 
budgets accordingly. Still, it is clear thainot 
aU programs use the same accounting meth- 
ods. Ftobably the best guide to program 
costs is the median cost per work year of 
service; for 1986, that was $10,600. State 
mi federal governments were the major 
supporters of youth service programs in 
1986, contributing 83% of total budgets. 
The sources and amounts are given below: 



Source Amount 
(MUUons) 

Sutes $36.0 

Federal government 33.7 

Cities and countries 9.9 

Private sector 4.2 
Not reported 

Total $84.1 



Twelve of the 17 programs reported 
that their budgets came from a single 
source, such as the sute or federal govern- 
ment The San Francisco Conservation 
Corps attracted the broadest array of sup- 
port, with half its budget coming from the 
federal government and the balance from 
the sute, the city, corporations and founda- 
tions. In the Washington Service Corps and 
the East Bay Conservation Corps, the or- 
ganizations where young people serve are 
required to make financial contributions to 
the program. 

The material benefits for youth service 
participants are packaged in a variety of 
ways. When the stipend, allowance, value 
of room and board, bonus and educational 
entitlement (all as t^plicable) are added 



together, the total for almost all participants 
is in the range of $6,000 to $10,000. 

The method for calculating the value 
ofservices rendered by participants varied 
considerably among the seven programs 
that made such an assignmem. Combined 
with variations in cost accounting methods, 
a widera^igeof benefit-costmethods is to be 
expected. The highest ratio rq)orted wu 
736 by the Washington Service Corps and 
the lowest wu 0.78 by the New York City 
Volunteer Corps. The median benefit-cost 
ratio, 136, is within the range of 1.0 to 2.0 
which is typical of youth service programs. 

ObMrvatlona 

The most striking observation is how 
sharply the 1986 enrollments contrast with 
periods when the federal government was 
serious about youth service. Some three 
million young men were in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps during the 1930s. 
Some of that time, CCC enroUment was 
higher than that of the active duty armed 
forces. Young people made up most of the 
Peace Corps and VISTA when ihey reached 
their peak emollments— 15,000 and 
5,000— in the late 19608. Ten yean later, 
the Young Adult Conservation Corps en- 
rolled some 20,000 young men and women 
at iu peak. Today, enrollment in youth 
service as revealed by the Survey is less 
than 1 percent of the one million 1 8-24 year 
olds in the active duty armed services. 

The profile of service activities is very 
different from that most often projected for 
national service. InNational Service: What 
Would It Mean?, Richard Danzig and Peter 
Szanton suggest an aggregate demand for 
national service that looks like this: 



Education 34% 

Health 21% 

Child Care 24% 

Environmem 5% 

Other 16% 



Comparable figures firom the 1986 
Survey reveal only 9 percent in education 
(education + literacy), 5 percent in health 
(health *f disabled persons), and 16 percent 
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in child care (recreation *f infants and chil- 
dren). On the other hand, 40 percent of tha 
participants worked on env ironmental proj- 
ects (conservation -f environment). >Vhat is 
the reason for the dispariQr between predic- 
tion and reality? Is it because yesterday's 
predictions were off the mark? b it because 
PresidentCarterput in place a Young Adult 
Conservadon Corps that, even though 
killed by the Reagan administrauon, of- 
fered a foundation from which state conser- 
vation corps easily emerged? Or is it be- 
cause young people working in rural areu 
with things are easier to manage than young 
people working in cities with people in 
need? 

The demographics also pose a ques- 
tion. While the overall profile of partici- 
pants in 1986 was ctose to the national 
profile for the age group, individual pro- 
grams vary widely. Of the larger programs, 
VISTA and the California Conservation 
Corps had the most representative profiles. 
However, minorities constituted 97 percent 
of the New York City Volunteer Corps and 
only S percent of the Peace Corps. Does this 
early imbalance in the City Volunteer Corps 
portendits future, just as the low i^oportion 
of minorities in the Peace Corps has not yet 
been overcome? Or can it be corrected? 

In a period of increasing privatization, 
the private sector is maintaining a surpris- 
ingly bw profile. Of the S84.1 million 
budget total, religious bodies contributed 
4.4 percent, foundations ga**e 03 percent, 
and businesses and corporations gave 0.2 
percent. It would seem to behoove the pri- 
vate sector to increase its participation in 
today's state and local youth service pro- 
grams if it expects to have a seat at the uble 
when a larger national service is formu* 
lated 

Bookkeeping should be regularized 
Does the Washington Sute program really 
produce nearly 10 times as many benefits 
per dollar invested as the New Yoric City 
program? If those who fdl in the numerators 
and denominators of the benefit-cost ratios 
got together and agreed on valuation proce- 
dures and cost elements, it would be pos- 



sible to compare apples with qjples instead 
of apples with bagels. 

Hien diere are the tr^ollment levels. It 
is appalling whenpeoplepointto VISTA, as 
they sometimes do, as America's national 
lervice. True, it vimially carries that tide 
and itt legislation is written in a way that 
would permit it tobecome arutional service 
if it had a budget commensurate with na- 
tional needs. But iu framers suggested an 
enrollment ceiling of 5,000 and that level 
has never been exceeded by more than a few 
hundred The 1986 Survey revealed only 
278 VISTA Volunteen between the ages of 
18 and 24. Is there a danger that our sUte and 
local programs will become similarly con- 
strained? Are they going to become the 
public sector equivalent of the American 
Friends Service Committee and other pri- 
vate sector efforts that are often as high in 
quality as they are low in toul participation? 



For a closer look at a number of cur- 
rent youth service programs, see (he study 
series by Public/Private Ventures. 399 
Market St.. Philadelphia. PA 19106. For a 
complete survey report and information on 
the Coalition for National Service, write to 
the National Service Secretariat. 5140 
Sherier Pi. NW. Washington. DC 20016. 
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REFLECTIONS 



Over all these years, what has been accomplished 
as a result of what I have said and done? What are my 
thoughts after fort ' years of endeavor? I think I had 
some influence on the following developments. 

National Service and Military Service 

If a peacetime military draft becomes a major 
national issue, national service almost certainly will 
receive serious consideration and could be chosen over 
the draft. This has not previously been the case. After 
World War II, Universal Military Training (UMT) and a 
volunteer armed force were the alternatives considered. 
Although neither was adopted, UMT was favored by Presi- 
dent Harry Truman and many others. In the late 1950s, 
as indicated in my correspondence with Congressman Bow, 
draft renewal was enacted without serious discussion of 
alternatives. I helped to put national service on the 
agenda in 1966 but President Johnson, after first em- 
bracing the idea, managed to get it shunted aside be- 
cause of his decision to give top priority to the War 
in Vietnam. By the time Richard Nixon became President 
in 1969, his commitment to a volunteer military, com- 
bined with the opposition of many liberals to the draft, 
made the shift to the All-Volunteer Force in 1973 al- 
most inevitable. Since then, almost any time the re- 
cruitment of military manpower is studied or debated; 
national service ranks with the draft and the volunteer 
military as one of the major options. Universal Mili- 
tary Training has, at least for the time being, dropped 
out of discussion. 

Service-Learning 

There has been a substantial incre. se in community 
service by high school and college studf >, as well as 
an increase in the integration of such s^ \ce with stu- 
dents' formal curriculunn. Much of this has been a local 
phenomenon, the resul. of initiatives by principals, 
teachers, students and others in the community. But I 
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have heard directly and indirectly from educators that 
what I and others have written has helped to inspire, 
inform and legitimize such initiatives. The distribu- 
tion of a printed article on the service curriculum, 
for example, has helped to convince a school board or 
a faculty committee that service-learning activities are 
being carried on successfully elsewhere, make sense 
from an educational viewpoint, and are worth trying 
locally. Substantial contributions have been made in 
this area by Bill Ramsay with the Southern Regional 
Education Board, Owen Kiernan and Scott Thomson with 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
and Jeanne Carney with ACTION'S National Student Vol- 
unteer Program. 

Youth's Opportunity to Choose 

In a related area, I think I have elevated the 
respect that would be accorded to decisions young 
people make as to how they can best serve. In 1967, 
Senator Jacob 3avits criticized my option plan, which 
would have enabled young men called for the draft to 
commit themselves at age 18 to a period of either 
civilian or military service. 3avits' argument was 
based on the grounds that such a choice was properly 
one to be made by the government, not by the young 
man. He said that in the classic form of national 
service, civilian service assignments would be limited 
to those who had been rejected for the draft, presum- 
ably for medical, mental or nj^oral reasons, and to those 
who had received deferments. However, in virtually all 
of the draft-related national service bills subsequently 
introduced, including those of Rep. Jonathan Bingham 
(H.R. 18025-1970), Rep. Paul N. McCloskey, 3r., (H.R. 
2206-1979), Rep. 3ohn Cavanaugh (H.R. 3603-1979), and 
Rep. Robert Torricelli (H.R. 2225-1987), the option 
plan is incorporated. 

A number of state and local youth service initia- 
tives have been influenced by my ideas and recommenda- 
tions. Each of them, from the New York City Volunteer 
Corps to the Minnesota Youth Service, has also been in- 
fluenced by local needs and constraints. Whether raising 
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money from a foundation or obtaining an appropriation 
from city hail, one's ideal design must often be adjus- 
ted before approval is given. If and when a National 
Youth Service Foundation comes into being, I am sure 
that some applicants will find its guidelines too con- 
fining. If operated properly, however, I would expect 
those who now seek financial support for youth service 
initiatives would find the Foundation's guidelines much 
more congenial than those with which they now must 
contend. 

Disappointment 

Less progress has been made in other areas. As 
much as I talk and write about the many dimensions of 
national service, I have difficulty convincing the listen- 
er or reader how powerful these facets make the idea. 
In February of 1977 I was interviewed on the Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer Report together with Sen. Sam Nunn and 
another man regarding the volunteer army, the draft and 
national service. Lehrer asked me what I thought of the 
"universal service idea as opposed to the volunteer ap- 
proach." 1 replied that I thought it would be; 

. . .a big mistake to design a national youth service 
program solely to respond to certain needs of the 
volunteer army, or the '^laft army, because when 
those needs went away, the national youth service 
program would go away. There are several major 
pieces of legislation in this Congress, introduced 
by such people as Senators Humphrey and Cranston and 
Kennedy, and Amba: sador Young, before he went to the 
UN. And these would set up national youth service 
programs to meet the problem of unemployment of 
young people. There are three and a half million 
unemployed , looking-for-work people between the ages 
of 16 and 24 today. The major reason we need a na- 
tional youth service program is the service needed 
by society . . . . 

I went on to describe some of the service needs but 
neither those needs nor the youth unemployment problem, 
which was a major issue at that time, were of interest 
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to either MacNeil or Lehrer that evening* 

Surprises 

There have been many surprises along the way. The 
biggest was in 1966 when Quakers and others strongly 
opposed to war came out against national service, some- 
times with vehemence. It was hard for me to understand 
why the Quakers, who had formed the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC) in 1917 as an alternative to 
military service, would now oppose a similar idea. 
Radical changes of this nature - occurring at the same 
time as the views of those prepared to use the armed 
forces shifted from regarding national service as a 
"haven for draft-dodgers" to something that might 
"sweeten the draft" and thereby presumably reduce op- 
position to the Vietnam War - were a lesson in how 
strongly views are shaped by issues of the moment. 

I have been surprised by the reluctance to test 
national service. With my scientific background, I 
assumed that a number of tests would be conducted in 
order to shed light on the id3a and, if it seemed to be 
a good one, to indicate the best way to do it. But from 
1967, when both the National Advisory Commission on 
Selective Service and the National Service Conference 
recommended pilot projects, until PLS got underway in 
1973, it was an all-or-nothing kind of debate. 

Part of the problem was legislative authority. 
Federal funds are to be spent only for purposes author- 
ized by law. That was why Blatchford could test domes- 
tic national service as director of ACTION but not as 
director of the Peace Corps. 

Another part of the problem had to do with con- 
centration of Federal dollars. Governors, mayors, and 
members of Congress spend a lot of time trying to get 
Federal money directed to their respective jurisdic- 
tions. Cabinet members and agency heads are also sensi- 
tive to allocations. TI it is much easier to allocate 
money to every state < to every Congressional district 
represented by a member of one's appropriations commit- 
tee, than it is to put all the money for a certain 
program into a single state. 

I have also been surprised by the kinds of people 
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who endorse national service. Before I started discuss- 
ing it with many people, I had guessed that it would be 
most favored by educators, psychologists, and sociolo- 
gists. Over a period of time, I learned that one's 
discipline was no predictor of support for national ser- 
vice. What did emerge was the influence of youthful 
experiences on attitudes toward national service. Those 
who had a national service kind of experience (such as 
overseas research or community service or conservation 
work) were most apt to support it. Those who did not 
tended to be persons without such experiences, like 
those who stayed in their home towns after completing 
school or persons who stayed on the academic track from 
school to college to graduate school. 

My Overall Strategy 

My strategy right along has been to synthesize and 
refine the kind of program by which the promise of na- 
tional service could be achieved. Whether it has been a 
matter of linking service with education, training 
supervisors of national service participants, or deter- 
mining the optimal size of conservation camps, I have 
incorporated what seems to me to be the most approp- 
riate elements into the national service design. At the 
sam'^ time, I have tried to have on hand an up-to-date 
moael of national service that relates to the needs of 
the time. Whether it was the draft or the All-Volunteer 
Force, the environment or illiteracy, high school drop- 
outs or college students who didn't know why they were 
in college, I have tried to show how national service 
would relate to the issue of the day. 

Why did I not return to my international career 
after having given national service a good try for a 
couple of years? With Nixon's election in 1968, when it 
was clear that national service would not be going any- 
where for some time, I might well have done so but for 
two reasons. 

First, national service was not treated the way I 
had thought it would be; namely, it would be studied 
and tested, then voted up or down by the Congress. The 
promise of national service was so great that I thought 



it deserved reasonable treatment. I stayed with it to 
keep the idea alive, expecting that a politician or 
other major f:gure woula carry forward the idea, or 
that events would conspire to again make national ser- 
vice a major issue. More prominent people who might 
have become standard bearers for national service 
seemed to lose interest in it when it was no longer 
a front page issue; I stuck with it and assumed that 
role. 

Second, the United States started losing respect 
around the world. It had been an exemplary nation 
during most of my international career. This had made 
it easy for myself and other Americans abroad to be 
good patriots. The U.S.A. had practiced what it had 
preached about democracy, free enterprise, and social 
justice. We had defended our country when it hadn t 
quite lived up to the ideal. As a country we fell from 
our pedestal primarily because of the Vietnam War. I 
no longer harbored notions of one day becoming an 
American ambassador. 

There was also the larger issue. How could America 
hope to convey its message of liberty, equality and 
brotherhood if it no longer exemplified these ideals? I 
had learned from my years abroad that an exemplary 
America exerted a more constructive influence on dev- 
eloping nations than billions of dollars of foreign aid. 

It seemed to me that the most important thing 1 
could do would be to help restore America's reputation 
- not in a superficial way, say, by trying to make us 
look good on the Voice of America, but in a genuine way 
that would enable Americans abroad to again be proud of 

their country, 

I didn't have the money or charisma or instincts 
for a political career but I did have an identity with 
something that would help with the needed restoration. 
That something was national service. Oust as I had once 
decided to try out national service for reasons that 
were both global and personal, I now decided for a 
different set of global and personal reasons to stick 
with it. 

Also, why didn't I start a local youth service 
program and try to make it a showcase for national 
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service? First, I felt that I had had substantial experi- 
ence with local youth service activities from my days 
in Nigeria, at ACTION and from keeping in close touch 
with youth service projects through the years. Second, 
I was well aware that the mere demonstration of a good 
idea, as with the Program for Local Service in Seattle, 
was not enough to carry it forward. I believed that my 
time was better spent helping a number of local efforts 
get off on the right foot, maintaining an active infor- 
mation service, building the Coalition for National 
Service, and working on legislative initiatives. 



What does the future hold for national service? In 
the short run - for the balance of the 20th Century - 
I would like to see the state and local youth service 
programs grow in i mber and in enrollments, and receive 
some money from a federal agency dedicated to citizen 
service. I would also like to see the state and local pro- 
grams develop a broader base of support so as to in- 
crease their stability. Drawing on the matrix put for- 
ward on p. 213, a typical youth service program in the 
1990s might receive the following levels of support for 
a participant serving in a day care facility: 

Day care money $3,000 



The day care money would come from a combina- 
tion of sources, including Federal support for day care 
programs and foundation grants and contributions from 
business and industry. As the value of services render- 
ed by the youth service participant in the course of a 
year would be about $12,000, the day care interests 
would receive a four-to-one return on their investment. 
The citizenship money would come from a National Youth 
Service Foundation or similar body that would receive 



The Future 



Sponsor's own money 
State or city money 
Citizenship money 
Future employer's money 
Education money 



1,000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000 
3,000 



Total 



$12,000 
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Congressionally-appropriated funds. The future employers' 
money would come mostly from local employers who would 
view their contributions as an investment in work ex- 
perience and career exploration by future employees. 
The education money would come from a new GI Bill for 
National Service. However, the appropriations for this 
new entity would probably be "old" money, derived from 
a partial shift of the tax dollars that now go into stu- 
dent loan and grant programs. 

Also in the short run, I would like to see some 
experiments to help determine the upper limits of na- 
tional service. While I am fully confident that we can 
manage one million young people in full-time, year- 
round civilian service, I cannot say the same for three 
or four million. We still need to do a Needs Project 
and a Resources Project as outlined in "A National 
Service Pilot Project" (p. 122). Also, to test the rel- 
ative proportions oi young people likely to volunteer 
for military and for civilian service, the Resources 
Project could be modified to include a military service 
option. 

Realistically, it is unlikely that the nicely bal- 
anced group of funding sources or the nicely designed 
experiments will take place. It is more likely that 
national service will continue to be deferred for one 
reason or another until circumstances force us into a 
crash program. Still, by holding out a sensible array 
of realistic options, we may be able to make some 
progress toward the ideal. 

In the long run - the 21st Century - there may be 
a need for many more people to become involved in ser- 
vice activities. If the computer-assisted revolution con- 
tinues, it seems likely that it will de-personalize 
business and education and other major endeavors and 
lead to a demand for new forms of human intercourse. 
It is also possible that the computer will go a long 
way toward meeting the physical needs of such large 
groups of people as the elderly, the sick and the dis- 
abled, but will not be able to give them the personal 
attention that once accompanied such physical ministra- 
tions. The tens of millions of part-time volunteers who 
serve today and the one million national service par- 
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ticipants - who could be serving by 2000 - may be in- 
adequate to the demand. 

To deal with this problem of the computer age, 
what may emerge is a graduated service program in which 
school children visit the needy and learn about their sit- 
uation, high school age persons serve part-time during 
the school year and full-time during the summer, those 
in the 18-2^ year range spend a year in full-time ser- 
vice, college students engage in service-learning pro- 
grams well integrated with their courses, those between 
25 and retirement age have opportunities for one-year 
service sabbaticals, and retired persons participate in 
a senior service program that utilizes their talents 
while easing the burden on social security. The chal- 
lenge will be to do all this in a way that maximizes 
opportunity and support without imposing too much con- 
trol and coercion. 

The youth service philosophy and debate and ex- 
perimentation of the 20th Century may help to inform 
the lifetime service debate of the 21st Century* 
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Abbreviations 



ACTION [Not an acronym — a U.S. Govt, agency: The 

Agency for Volunteer Service] 
AFSC American Friends Service Committee 

AID Agency for International Development 

CIA Central Intelligence Agency 

CO Conscientious Objector 

ECS Education Commission of the States 

EVA Education and World Affairs 

F3SP Foreign Student Summer Project 

lAESTE International Association for the Exchange 

of Students for Technical Experience 
ICA International Cooperation Administration 

IDPA International Development Placement 

Association 

HE Institute of International Education 

ILGWU International Ladies Garment Workers* Union 
NAFSA National Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs 

NASSP National Association of Secondary School 

Principals 
NSA National Student Association 

0MB Office of Management and Budget 

PLS Program for Local Service 

ROTC Reserve Officers' Training Corps 

SREB Southern Regional Education Board 

SRI Stanford Research Institute 

UHT Universal Military Training 

UN United Nations 

UNICEF United Nations International Children's 

Emergency Fund 
VISTA Volunteers in Service to America 
YACC Young Adult Conservation Corps 

YCP Youth Challenge Program 

YCS Youth Community Service 
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